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A. S. MAKARENKO 


Anion Semyonovich Makarenko was born on 
March 13, 1888, in the town of Belopolye, in Kharkov 
Gubernia, the Ukraine. His father, Semyon Grigor- 
yevich, was a painter in the railway workshops. 
Tatiana Mikhailovna, his mother, a woman with 
high standards for herself and for others, was a good 
and loving wife and mother. 

The Makarenkos were united by ties of deep, 
undemonstrative affection, and each of the family 
had his or her well-defined responsibilities. Honesty, 
a sense of duty and human dignity — these qualities 
were inculcated in Anton Makarenko from childhood. 

Anton learned to read at the age of five. When 
he was twelve years old he was sent to the city sec- 
ondary school. The Makarenkos were poor, and 
when his father took Anton to this school, which was 
attended by the children of petty employees and 
shopkeepers, he told him: 

“These schools were not made for the likes of 
us, but you just show them. Nothing but full marks! 
Understand?” 

And the son faithfully fulfilled his father’s 
orders. Throughout his school years, and later in 
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the Pedagogical Institute, Anton Makarenko always 
stood at the head of h)s class. 

After the six-year course of study at the city 
secondary school, he entered a normal school. When 
he received his teacher’s diploma he began to work 
at the school for railwaymeii's children in the settle- 
ment of Kryukovo, where his family then lived. 
A Makarenko Memorial Museum was opened there 

The first years of Anton Makarenko's pedagog- 
ical work coincided with the period of the first 
Russian revolution. 

“In the short period of only three years of rev- 
olution (1905-07) the working class and the 
peasantry received a rich political education, 
such as they could not have receiveil in thirty years 
of ordinary peaceful development. A few years 
of revolution made clear what could not be made 
clear in the course of decades of peaceful develop- 
ment.”* 

It was in these very years that Makarenko’s 
world outlook took shape. Recalling this period in 
later life, he said: “The understanding of history 
came to us through the medium of Bolshevik educa- 
tion and revolutionary events. ... In the railway 
school where I tauglit, the atmosphere was infinitely 
purer than in other places; working-class .society, 
truly proletarian society, kept the school firmly 
in its hands.” 

• History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) ^ Short Course, p. 150. 
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This working-class society, from the ranks of 
which Anton Makarenko himself came, and in which 
he worked, greatly facililated' his theoretical and 
political development as a Marxist. 

Then and later, a hig role in the shaping of Ma- 
karenko’s outlook was played by Maxiin Gorky. 
“Gorky taught us,” he said, “to jeel that history, he 
infected us with the wrath and the passion, and with 
the great confident optimism and joy, of his demand: 
‘Let the storm break in ali its fury!’” 

In 1914 Anton Makarenko entered the Poltava 
Pedagogical Institute to qualify himself as a teacher 
in the secondary schools. He was one of the Institute’s 
best students. He read widely and frequently deliv- 
ered detailed and vivid lectures on problems of 
education. He always remembered his teachers with 
gratitude. “. . . Many became Bolsheviks, and many 
of them laid down their lives on the fronts of the 
Civil War. . . . They were real human beings, and 
they instilled in us thi loftiest human aspirations. 
It was they who helped me to realize the most impor- 
tant of pedagogical principles — how to combine with 
the most exacting demands upon the pupil the 
utmost respect for his personality.” 

Anton Makarenko graduated from the Poltava 
Institute with a gold medal. 

On September 1, 1917, he was appointed head 
of a secondary school, which post he occupied when 
the Great October Revolution broke out. “After the 
October Revolution,” wrote Makarenko, “wide hori- 
zons opened before me. We pedagogues were fairly 
intoxicated by these horizons.” 
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It was then that Makarenko began his vigorous 
search for new form? and methods of education, new 
paths in pedagogics 

In the autumn of 1920 the Gubernia Department 
of Public Education entrusted Anton Makarenko 
with the organization of a colony for homeless chil- 
dren, later named the Maxim Gorky Labour Colony. 
The colony was given forty hectares of land with sev- 
eral dilapidated buildings, some six kilometres from 
the town of Poltava. Before the October Revolution 
this had been a colony for juvenile delinquents. When 
Makarenko look over, it was in a ransacked state: 
neighbourhood kulaks had removed even the win- 
dowpancs, doors and stoves, and dug out the fruit 
trees. 

After two months of hard work one of the dormi- 
tories was made habitable. Part of the equipment of 
the former colony was recovered. 

The first group of the colony’s charges arrived 
in December that year. Realizing that any far- 
reaching demands were out of the question at the 
start, Makarenko worked with them gradually, but 
firmly. His first step in building up a collective was 
to form a group of the most active and willing lads 
to patrol the forest against illegal cutlers of timber. 
“The guarding of the .state forest,” said Makarenko, 
“considerably rai.scd us in our own eyes, provided us 
with extremely entertaining work, and, finally, 
brought us in no small gain.” 

In the early years the pupils, “grown savage in 
their own egoism,” caused Anton Makarenko many 
a bitter moment, although, as ho was later to write. 
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“little by little the embryo of the collective con- 
ceived in our midst the first winter grew and devel- 
oped. ” 

Makarenko did not believe in pedagogical mir- 
acles. Better than anyone else, he knew, from long 
years of experience, the tremendous efforts the edu- 
cator had to expend in fanning the pupils* momen- 
tary sparks of duty, honour, discipline and industry 
into a vitalizing flame. Producing these sparks was 
easy enough, but though often bright they died out 
quickly. It was difficult to awaken consciousness, 
but more difficult to develop and channelize strength 
of character, particularly when the pupil’s entire 
previous life had taught him laxity. 

It was to the collective that Makarenko ascribed 
the leading role in educational work. His motto was 
education in the collective, through the collective 
and for the collective. 

After a visit to the colony, Maxim Gorky wrote 
in his article “Across the Soviet Union” (1909): “Who 
is it that has been able to change in such an unrec- 
ognizable way, to re-educate, hundreds of children 
so brutally and humiliatingly mauled by life? The 
organizer and head of the colony is A. S. Maka- 
renko. He is indisputably a talented educator.” 
And in one of his letters to Makarenko, Gorky said: 
“You are doing splendid work, and it should yield 
magnificent fruit. ... An amazing man, you are, 
just the kind Russia needs.” 

In 1907 Anton Makarenko was appointed head 
of the Dzerzhinsky Labour Commune, a newly-founded 
institution for homeless children and adolescents on 
'i 
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the outskirts of Kharkov. From 1828, when he gave 
up his duties at the Gorky Colony, to 1835 he devoted 
all his energies to the Dzerzhinsky Commune, the 
number of whose charges grew to hOO. 

Makarenko's pedagogical system was built up, 
proved and improved during the years in the Gorky 
Colony (1820-28). This was a pedagogical labora- 
tory, as it were, while in the Dzerzhinsky Commune 
the system, now fully formed, was confidently applied. 
Here the principle of combining productive labour 
and schooling, the principle of unity of mental, 
character, physical and aesthetic education and 
polytechnical instruction, was brought to a high 
degree of perfection. 

In the commune, work activities as a character- 
building factor were arranged on new lines, differ- 
ing from those at the Gorky Colony. While in the 
colony they were based on agricultural occupations 
and handicraft workshops (sewing, shocmaking, 
carpentry, etc.) serving the colony’s needs, the 
Dzerzhinsky Commune had, in addition, industrial 
forms of labour at its own modern plants equipped 
with precision machinery. 

The commune members worked and received a 
secondary school education at the same time; many 
of them later pa.s.sed the entrance examinations for 
higher schools with flying colours. 

During his sixteen years of educational work at 
the Gorky Colony and the Dzerzhinsky Commune 
Anton Makarenko reared .some 3,(K)()fine citizens and 
devoted patriots of the Socialist Homeland. They are 
doing good work today in various fields — as engi- 
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neers, officers of the Soviet Army, doctors, teachers, 
actors, and so on. 

Anton Makarenko was nbt only a remarkable 
teacher but a profound Iheorelician who made a 
major contribution to Soviet pedagogics. 

Basing himself on the teachings of Lenin and 
Stalin on communist education, he developed his 
pedagogical system in a trenchant battle with bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois pedagogical theories hostile 
to Marxism-Leninism. He ridiculed and rejected the 
anarchistic “theory of free education,” showing that 
it led to laxity, lack of initiative, inability to meet 
difficulties, etc. lie vigorously fought the pseudo- 
science of pedology, which made its chief law the 
fatalistic predetermination of child personality by 
heredity and an immutable environment, and which 
displayed an exaggerated interest not only in the 
child’s past but in its ancestors, too. What interested 
Makarenko was not the child’s past but its future. 
He combated the pedologist “law” of fatalistic pre- 
determination because of heredity by theoretically 
substantiating the trt.aendous influence of correct 
education and demonstrating this influence in prac- 
tice. He refuted the artificial and defective pedol- 
ogist methods of studying children (by intelligence 
tests, farfetched questionnaires) and knew how to 
probe the child’s personality by pedagogical obser- 
vation. He was adamant in his criticism of early 20th 
century experimental pedagogics for its biol.igicai 
tendencies, and fought, also, the metaphysical theo- 
ries which built pedagogical “laws” on a purely 
speculative foundation divorced from real life, as, 
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for example, the reactionary peda^^ogical system of 
the German pcdologii^ Herbart. 

In place of these various theories Anton Maka- 
renko built up a truly Marxist- Leninist system of 
educational met hods. His disquisition on “pedagog- 
ical logic” is a model of the treatment of education- 
al problems from the philosophical standpoint of 
dialectical materialism. 

Pedagogical logic, says Makarenko, is determined 
by educational goals, and these are not immutable 
but change as society changes. The present lie 

wrote at the beginning of the 'thirties, is the devel- 
opment of such trails of character as arc “necessary 
to the Soviet State in the era of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, of the establishment of classless 
society.” No special Makarenko system existed, he 
said, stressing that his was a Soviet .system. Indeed, 
he proceeded from the teachings of Marx, Kngels, 
Lenin and Stalin on society, on the aim and the 
role of communist education, and the essencv. of com- 
munist ethics. Makarenko's pedagogics is permeated 
through and through with Stalinist hiimani.sm. One 
of Makarenko's fundamental premises, as has already 
been noted, was a coinhinalion of the most exacting 
demands upon the pupil with utmost respect for 
his individuality. His entire pedagogical .system is 
imbued with Bolshevik confidence in man's vast 
potcnlialities, with great optimism, and faith in the 
creative powers of people organized in a collective. 
Makarenko's system could have arisen only in the 
conditions created hy the Great October Socialist 
Hevolution, when the problem of the relationship 
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between society and the individual received a correct 
olulion for the first time in history. 

Makarenko was an innovator in education. He 
worked out a new and original approach to the method- 
ological foundations of pedagogy; a new under- 
standing of discipline, as discipline of combating 
and surmounting difficulties”; and a system of methods 
in character building. He devoted great attention to 
the problem of upbringing in the family, and gave 
many valuable instructions in this field. To him we 
owe the first detailed elaboration of the educational 
significance of the collective. Another innovation 
was bis remarkably profound “system of perspec- 
tives,” the essence of which he defined in the following 
words: “Man must have something joyful ahead of 
him to live for. The true stimulus in human life is 
the morrow's joy. In pedagogical technique this not 
too distant joy is one of the most important objects 
to be worked for. In the first place the joy itself has 
to be organized, brought to life, and converted into 
a possibility. Next, pi’nilive sources of satisfaction 
must ho steadily converted into more complex and 
humanly significant joys. ... To educate a man is 
to furnish him wilh a perspective leading to the mor- 
row’s joy.” When properly applied by the educator, 
the system of perspectives keeps the collective in a 
buoyant, joyous mood, holds a clear-cut purpose 
before the children, strengthens their confidence 
in their own powers, and spurs them to strive foi ever 
greater achievements. 

Anton Makarenko is the author of a number 
of literary works dealing with education, among 
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them The Road to Life^ Flags on the Towers, 1830 
Marches On and A Book for Parents, He left behind 
a literary legacy of more than 100 separate works. 

The Road to Life in which Makarenko describes 
life in the Gorky Colony (or, more correctly, the 
building up of the colony), and his pedagogical sys- 
tem, was hegun in 1825 and completed in 1835. 
Maxim Gorky much admired this book, which he 
called “one of the best examples of Soviet literature.” 

As a work of literature dealing with education, 
the book has no equal in the world. This book, re- 
vealing the vast forces and potentialities inherent 
in Man the Fighter, a hook of intense humanism, is 
immensely popular among Soviet readers. And no won- 
der, for it arouses the will to life and activity, shows 
how “the aspiring soul marches ever further and 
further, soars ever higher and higher.” The reader is 
filled with theimmen.se joy of a life of toil, and in the 
innumerable examples of the spiritual growth of the 
members of a children's collective, he sees how the 
ideas of communist education are being carried out. 

In The Hoad to Life Anton Makarenko shows 
how the individual, burdened by the legacy of the 
old world, may be made over in the conditions of Soviet 
life, conditions in which, for the first lime, each indi- 
vidual has been given the opportunity for happiness 
in union with others, in comradely and joyous 
work together for the welfare of the Homeland. 

The language of the book is vivid, full of imagery, 
truth and humour, and gives subtle psychological 
descriptions of the pupils and teachers in the colony. 
Gorky said that Makarenko “knew how to describe 
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each colonist in a few words, and this as if a photo- 
graph of each character were made.” 

In speaking of his former pupiis, upon whom he 
bestowed such warm affection, Makarenko expresses 
his feelings in words that ring with emotion: 

“My Gorkyites also grew up, and were scattered all 
over the Soviet Union, so that now I should find 
difficulty in gathering them together, even in my 
imagination. There's no getting hold of engineer 
Zadorov, who has become absorbed by some vast 
Turkmenistan construction work; and neither Versh- 
nev. Medical Officer to the Special Far Eastern 
Army, nor Burun, a doctor in Yaroslavl, can be called 
for an interview. Even Nisinov and Zoren, those 
kids, even they have flown away from me, rustling 
their wings, but these wings are no longer the tender 
sprouts of my pedagogical sympathy, they arc the 
steel wings of Soviet airplanes.” 

Flags On the Toivers, a novel in three parts, con- 
stituting something like a sequel to The Road to 
Life though it is a T^erfoctly independent story, 
was published in the magazine Krasnaya Nov in 
1838. It describes the life and achievements of a 
collective that has completely affirmed itself— the 
Dzerzhinsky Commune. Makarenko gives much from 
his own biography through the personality of the 
main character, Zakharov. 

A year earlier, in 1837, A Book for Parents was 
published. This is a literary work devoted to prob- 
lems of upbringing in the family. 

From 1837 to 1839 Makarenko wrote a number 
of stories and articles. His fertile literary activities 
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are notable not only for variety of subject matter, 
their full and limely response to the events and aspects 
of life in the Socialisi Homeland; it is not merely his 
unusual literary energy which is so amazing, but 
also the wide range of fields of literature he covered: 
he appears before his readers simultaneously as a 
novelist, a writer for and about children, a literary 
critic, a journalist, and— last but not least— a spe- 
cialist in the theory of education. 

Anton Makarenko placed high demands on his 
literary talent. Here is how he expressed his literary 
credo in the Liter aturnaya Gazeta in 1839: 

“I pledge that my literary work will bo honest 
and truthful, free from distortion or deception. Wher- 
ever I see a fresh conquest, it is my duty to bo the 
first to raise the flag of triumph, in order to cheer 
on the fighters and onhearteii the pusillanimous and 
the falterers. Wherever i see a rift, it is my duly to 
be the first to sound the alarm, in order to enable the 
courage of my own people to mend the rift at the 
first opportunity. Wherever I see a foe, it is my duty 
to be the first to expose his true physiognomy, in 
order that the foe be destroyed as soon as possible. . . . 
Thus the work of the writer is by no means a tran- 
quil occupation, and its field of action is the whole 
front of the socialist offensive.” 

In recognition of Anton Makarenko’s great serv- 
ices in the sphere of literature, the Soviet Govern- 
ment decorated him, on February 1, 1839, with the 
Order of the Rod Banner of Labour. 

The glorious, indefatigable life of Anton Maka- 
renko came to an abrupt end on April 1, 1839. He died 
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suddenly, in the train, on his way back to Moscow 
from a country home for writers not far from the capi- 
tal. In his absorption in literary, and pubiic activities 
Makarenko did not spare himself, and his constitu- 
tion was undermined by many years of strenuous toil. 

Innumerable former pupils — now commanders in 
the Soviet Army, engineers, doctors, feilows of col- 
leges, teachers, journalists, students in military 
schools — came from all over the country to the grave- 
side of this splendid man and nobie citizen. They 
took tbeir places in the guard of honour around his 
coffin like members of a big, affectionate, and now 
orphaned famiiy. . . . 

Research into 'Makarenko's rich pedagogical 
legacy and posthumous publication of his numerous 
articles and lectures were begun in 1840. His literary 
works, as well as his Lectures on Child Education^ 
which are devoted to the principles of upbringing 
in the family, have gone through many editions. 
Besides, the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the R.S.F.S.R. has put out a two-volume 
edition of Makarenko's selected pedagogical writ- 
ings and is issuing a seven-volume edition of his 
complete works. Various aspects of Makarenko's work 
have been treated in dissertations presented for 
scientific degrees. Teachers and directors of Soviet 
schools and children's homes use his ideas and prin- 
ciples as a guide in their educational work. 

Professor Y. Medinsky 
Member of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the R,S.F.SM, 
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. ( CONVKRSATION WITH THE CHIEF OF THE 
GUBERNIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


n September of the year 1920 I was sum- 
moned by the Cliicf of the Gubernia Depart- 
ment of Public Education. 

“Look here, my friend,” he said. “I’m 
told you’re raising hell about this here . . . 
er . . . this . . . gubsovuarkhoz* place you’ve 
been allotted for your school!” 

* Gubiiiiiia Keoiioiuic I’.ouiuil. -7>. 



“It*s enough lo make anyone raise hell,” 
I replied. “Raise hell? I could sit dowii and 
cry! Is that a Craft School? A recking, filthy 
hole like that? Is that your idea of a school?” 

“Oh, yes! I know what you'd like! Us 
to erect a new building, put in new desks, 
and you just move in and do your stuff! But 
it's not the building that matters, my friend — 
what matters is the creation of the new man, 
and you educational chaps do jiolliing but 
carp. ‘The building won't do, and Ihe tables 
aren't right!' You haveJi't got Ihe . . . er 
. . . spirit, the revolutionary spiril, you know. 
You're one of those while-collar workers, 
dial's what you are!” 

“Well, 1 don't wear a while ccdlar, any- 
how! ” 

“All right — you don’t! But you're all a 
pack of lousy intellectuals. Here am I, look- 
ing everywhere for a ?nan — and there's such 
a great work lo be done! These homeless kids 
have increased and mull i plied till you can 
hardly move for them in the streets, and they 
even break into the houses. And all I gel for 
an answer is: dt's your job,' ‘it's Ihe respon- 
sibility of the Department of Public Educa- 
tion' ... all right, then, what about it?” 

“What about what?” 

“You know very well what! No one wants 
to take it on! Whoever 1 ask, they turn me 
down — ‘No, I hanks — wo don't want to get 
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our throats cut!’ All you chaps want is your 
comfortable study and your darling books . . . 
you and your eyeglasses!”’ 

I laughed. 

“Now it’s my glasses!” 

“That’s just what I say — you only want 
to read your books, and when you’re confront- 
ed with a real live human being, you can 
only squall: ‘lie’ll cut my throat — your real 
live human being!’ Intellectuals!” 

The Chief of the Gubernia Department of 
Public Education kept darting angry glances 
at me from his small black eyes, and shower- 
ing imprecations through his walrus moustache 
upon the whole of the leaching fralernity. 

Put ho was wrong, the Chief of the Guber- 
nia Departmout of Public Education. 

“Now, listen!” I began. 

“What’s the good of listening? What can 
you have to toll me? I know what you’re 
going to say: ‘If only wo could do like they 
do over there ... er . . . in America! . . .’ 
I’ve just read a book about it — someone shoved 
it on to me. Reforma — . . . what d’you 
call them? Oh, yes, reformatories! Well, we 
haven’t got any hero yet!” 

“Do let mo say something!” 

“Go ahead, then! I’m listening!” 

“Refore the Revolution there were ways of 
dealing with waifs, weren’t there? They had 
reform schools for juvenile delinquents. . . .” 
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“That won’t do for us! What they had 
before the Revolution won't do for usl” 

“Quite right 1 So we have to find new meth- 
ods for the creation of the new man. ” 

“New methods! You’re right there!” 

“And no one knows where to begin. ” 

“And you don’t either?” 

“And I don’t!” 

“There’s some chaps liglit in this here 
Gubernia f3opartment of Public Education 
who know!” 

“But they don’t mean to do anything 
about it. ” 

“You’re right they don’t — damn them! 
You’re right, there!” 

“And if I were to take it up, they’d make 
things impossible for me. Whatever I did, 
they’d say: ‘That’s not the way!’” 

“They would, the swine! You’re right, 
there!” 

“And you’d believe Lhem—i\ol me!” 

“No, 1 wouldn’t! I’d say: ‘You should 
have done it yourselves!’” 

“And supposing I really do make a mud- 
dle?” 

The Chief of the Gubernia Department of 
Public Education banged on the table with 
his fist. 

“You and your ‘make-a-muddle’I What 
are you driving at? D’you think I don’t un- 
derstand? Muddle or no muddle, the work’s 
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got to be done. We'll have to judge by results. 
The main thing isn't just a .colony for juvenile 
delinquents, but — you know! — er . . , social 
re-education. We've got to create the new 
man, you know — our sort of man. That's 
your job! Anyhow, we've all got to learn, 
and you'll learn. 1 like the way you said 
lo my face: ‘I don't know!' Very well, 

I hen! ” 

“And have you got a place? After all, we 
can't do without buildings, you know!” 

“There is a place! A wonderful place, old 
man! There used to be a reform school for 
juvenile delinquents in that very place. It's 
quite near — about six kilometres. And it's fine 
there — woods, fields . . . you'll be keeping 
cow's! ” 

“Ajid what about people?” 

“I suppose you think I keep them in my 
pocket! Perhaps you'd like a car, too!” 

“And money?” 

“Money we've got! Here you are!” 

lie produced a bundle of notes from the 
drawTr of his desk. 

“A hundred and fifty million. This is 
for all sorts of organizational expenses, and 
any furniture you need.” 

“Are the cows included?” 

“The cows can w^ait. There aren't any 
windowpanes. You draw us up an estimate 
for the coming year.” 
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“It\s a bit awkward, somehow. Oughtn't 
I to go and have a look at the place first?” 

done that! D'you think you'll see 
anything 1 missed? All you need to do is to 
move in!” 

“All right!” 1 said, with a sigh of relief, 
for I was convinced at the moment that noth- 
ing could be worse than those rooms of the 
Economic Council. 

“You’re a trump!” said the ('hief of the 
Gubernia Department of Public Education. 
“Go ahead! It's a glorious cause!” 

2 

THE mCLOlUOUS BKGINNL\GS 
OF THE GORKY COLONY 

Six kilometres from Poltava, springing 
out of sandy hillocks, there is a pine forest 
of some 200 hectares, bordered by the smooth, 
endlessly gleaming cobbleslojies of the high- 
road to Kharkov. In a corner of a 40-hoclare 
clearing in the forest, a perfect square is formed 
by a group of uncompromisingly symmet- 
rical brick buildings. This is to be the new 
colony for juvenile delinquents. 

The .sandy, sloping courtyard merges in 
a wide glade extending towards a reed-fringed 
lake, on the opposite bank of which may 
be discerned the dwellings and wattle fences 
of a kulak farmstead. Beyond these, etched 
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against the sky, is a straight lino of ancient 
birch trees and a huddle of thatched roofs. 

Before the Revolution there had been a 
colony for juvenile delinquents in this place, 
but in 1917 its inmates all ran away, leaving 
behind them extremely faint vestiges of an 
educational system. Judging by the contents 
of the dilapidated registers, the educational 
staff had been chiefly recruited from retired 
jioncommissioncd officers, whose main duty it 
was never to take their eyes off their charges, 
either during work or recreation, and at night 
to sleep next to them in an adjoining room. 

According to the local peasantry, the edu- 
cational methods of these tutors were not very 
subtle, being in practice limited to that sim- 
plest of all pedagogical apparatus— -the rod. 

Material traces of the former colony were 
still furlher to seek, its neighbours having 
carried and carted away to their own barns 
and outhouses, everything in the way of fur- 
niture, stores, and workshop equipment on 
which they could lay their hands. Among 
other valuables they even removed the orchard. 
But there was not the slightest indication of 
a spirit of vandalism in all this. The fruit 
trees had not been cut down, but simply up- 
rocUed and replanted elsewhere, the window- 
panes not broken, but taken carefully out of 
their frames, the doors hacked by no ruthless 
axe, but gently lifted off their hinges, the 
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stoves removed brick by brick. The only arti- 
cle of furniture Icl't was a sideboard in the 
apartment of the former director. 

“How is it that the sideboard was left 
behind?” I asked Luka Semyonovich Ver- 
khola, a neighbour who had come from the 
farmstead to have a look at the new bosses. 

“Well, you see, our people had no use for 
this cupboard. It wouldn’t have gone through 
their doors — too high, and too wide. And 
there would bo no point in taking it to pieces. ” 

The sheds were crammed with odd arti- 
cles, but there was nothing of any practical 
use in them. Following a hot scent 1 managed 
to retrieve a few things which had been stolen 
quite recently. Thus 1 recovered an old seed 
drill, eight rickety joiners' benclics, a brass 
bell, and a thirty-year-old cob, an erstwhile 
fiery Kirghiz steed. 

Kalina Ivanovich, manager of supplies, 
who was already on the spot when 1 arrived, 
greeted me with the question: 

“Arc you the pedagogical director?” 

I was soon to learn that Kalina Ivanovich 
spoke with a Ukrainian accent, although he 
refused, on principle, to recognize the Ukrain- 
ian language. There were many Ukrainian 
words in his lexicon, and ho pronounced 
his g’s in the southern manner. 

“Arc you the pedagogical director?” 

“Me? I’m the director of the colony.” 
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“No, you're not!” said he, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth. “Yciu'rc the pedagogi- 
cal director, and Via the supply manager.” 

Picture to yourself VrubePs “Pan,” but 
Pan gone quite bald, with only a tuft of hair 
over each ear. Shave off Pan’s goatee, trim 
his moustache in the episcopal manner, stick 
a pipestem between his teeth, and Pan becomes 
Kalina Ivanovich Serdyuk. He was a remark- 
ably versatile individual for so modest a 
post as that of manager of supplies in a chil- 
dren’s colony. Of his fifty odd years, which 
had been spent in the most varied activities, 
he was proud to recall only two phases — his 
youth, wlienhehad been a private in the Keks- 
holra Infantry Regiment of the Guards, and 
his supcrintendenco, in 1918, of the evacua- 
tion of Mirgorod during the Gorman offensive. 

Kalina Ivanovich became the first object 
of my educational zeal. It was the very abun- 
dance and variety of his views which con- 
stituted my greatest difficulty. With impar- 
tial fervour, he damned the bourgeoisie and 
the Bolsheviks, the Russians and the Jews, 
Russian slackness and German punctiliousness. 
But out of his blue eyes there shone such a 
zest for living, and he seemed so responsive 
and so full of life, that I did not grudge ex- 
pending a little oif my pedagogical energy on 
him. I started on his education the very first 
day, beginning witli our very first encounter. 
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“Comrade Sordyuk, surely you don’t 
imagine a colony can get on without a direc- 
tor! After all, somebody has to ho responsible 
for everything!” 

Kalina Ivanovich again removed his pipe, 
and said, with a courteous inclination of the 
head in my direction: 

“So you want to be the director! And yon 
want me to be so-to-speak your subordinate!” 

“Not necessarily! I could be your subor- 
dinate if you prefer it that way.” 

“Well, I’ve never been taught pedagogics. 
I don’t claim what isn't mine by rights! 
Still, you’re only a young man and you 
want an old man like mo to be at your bock 
and call. And that’s not right, cither, lint I 
haven’t got enough book learning to be the 
director — besides, 1 don’t want to be!” 

Kalina Ivanovich stalked away in a buff. 
All day he seemed dejected, and in the evening 
he came into my room quite heart broken. 

“I've moved a bed and a table in here. 
They’re the best I could find,” he said. 

■“Thanks. ” 

“I’ve been thinking and thinking what 
we’re to do about this here colony. And I’ve 
decided that you’d better be the director and 
I’ll be so-to-speak your subordinate.” 

“We’ll get on all right, Kalina Ivanovich! ” 

“I think .so, too. After all, it doesn’t take 
a genius to put a sole on a boot. We’ll man- 
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ago. And you, since you're an educated maji, 
will be so-lo-spoak the director. ” 

We set about our work. The thirty-year- 
old cob was raised to its feet by the judicious 
use of props. Kalina Ivanovich clambered into 
a sort of phaeton, kindly provided by one of 
our neighbours, and the whole remarkable 
contraption set out for the town at the rate 
of two kilometres an hour. 

The organizational period had begun. 

The task sot for the organizational period 
was a most appropriate one— to wil, the ac- 
cumulation of the material values required 
for the creation of the new man. Kalina Iva- 
novich and 1 spent whole days in town during 
the first two months, he driving there, I going 
on foot. He considered it beneath his dignity 
to walk, and 1 could not stand the languid 
pace of our Kirghiz steed. 

During these two moiUhs we managed, 
with the help of experts from the villages, to 
get one of the barracks of the old colony into 
some sort of shape, pulling in wundowpanes, 
repairing stoves, hanging new doors. 

We had only one victory on the “exter- 
nal front,” but it was a notable one: wo suc- 
ceeded in wangling 150 poods of rye flour 
out of the Food Commissariat of the First Re- 
serve Army. And this was all w^c managed 
to “accumulate” in the w^ay of material values. 
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But when I came to compare what had ac- 
tually been done, vith my ideals in the sphere 
of material culture, 1 realized that even if 
I had achieved a hundred times as much, I 
should have fallen just as short of my aim. 
And so, bowing to the inevitable, I declared 
the organizational period concluded. Kalina 
Ivanovich was quite of my way of thinking. 

“What can wo expect to find here, ”he ex- 
claimed, “when those parasites produce noth- 
ing but cigarette lighters? First they lay 
the land waste, and then they ask us to ‘organ- 
ize’! We’ll have to do as Ilya Muromets did! ’’ 

“Ilya Muromets?” 

“Yes, Ilya Muromets! Maybe you’ve 
heard of him! They’ve made a hero of him — 
a bogatyr— the parasites! But I say ho was 
just a tramp— a loafer, going sleigh riding in 
the summer!” 

“All right, then! Let’s be like Muromets. 
We could do worse! But who’ll bo Solovei, 
the highwayman?” 

“There’ll be no lack of them — don’t you 
worry ! ” 

Two teachers arrived at the colony — Eka- 
terina Grigoryevna, and Lydia Petrovna. I 
had by that lime almost despaired of finding 
teachers; no one seemed anxious to devote 
him.solf to the task of creating the new man in 
our forest— everyone was afraid of our “tramps,” 
and no one believed our plans would come to 
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any good. And then one day at a conference 
of village schoolteachers, hi response to my 
efforts at persuasive eloquence, two real live 
people came forward. I was glad they were 
women. It seemed to mo that the “elevating 
feminine influence ” was just what was needed 
to round out our system. 

Lydia Petrovna was extremely young, 
hardly more than a schoolgirl. She had only 
just graduated from high school, and was fresh 
from the maternal nest. The Chief of the 
Gubernia Department of Public Education, 
while putting his signature to her appoint- 
ment, asked me: 

“What do you want with a girl like that? 
She doesn’t know a thing!” 

“She’s just what I was looking for. D’you 
know I sometimes think book learning is not 
the chief thing just now. This Lydochka is an 
unspoiled little thing, and I regard her as a 
kind of yeast to leaven our dough. ” 

“Aren’t you being a bit farfetched? All 
right, here you are!” 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna, on the other hand, 
was a seasoned pedagogue. She wasn’t so 
very much older than Lydochka, but Lydoch- 
ka clung to her as a child clings to its mother. 
Ekaterina Grigoryevna had a grave beauty of 
countenance, emphasized by black eyebrows 
almost masculine in their straightness. She 
was always neat, in clothes that had been pre- 
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served, as by a miracle, and Kalina Ivanovich 
justly observed, after making her acquaintance: 

“You’ve got to v.alch your step with a 
girl like that!” 

Now everything was in readiness. 

On the fourth of December our first six 
charges arrived at the colony, presenting me 
with a fantastic packet bearing five huge 
seals. This packet contained their “records.” 
Four of them had been sent to us for house- 
breaking while bearing arms. These were about 
eighteen years old. Tlie other two, who were a 
little younger, had been accused of theft. 
Our new charges were splendidly attired, in 
the smartest of riding breeches ajid cavalry 
boots. They wore their hair in the height of 
fashion. These were no mere street arabs. 
Their names were Zadorov, Bunui, Volo- 
khov, Bendyuk, Gud, and Taranels. 

We received them with the utmost cor- 
diality. The whole morning went in prepara- 
tions for a gala dinner; the cook bound her 
hair with a fillet of dazzling whiteness; iji 
I he dormitory, festive tables were spread in 
the space unoccupied by the beds; we had no 
tablecloths, but brand-new^ sheets provided 
effective substitutes. All the members of our 
incipient colony were gathered there. Kalina 
Ivanovich turned up in honour of the occa- 
sion in a green velvet jacket instead of his 
usual stained grey coat. 
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I made a speech about the new life of 
toil, and the need for forgetting the past and 
pressing ever onward. The ’ newcomers paid 
scant attention to my words, whispering to 
one another and allowing their sardonic glances 
to rove over the camp beds with their 
worn quilts, and the unpainted window frames 
and doors. While 1 was in the middle of my 
speech, Zadorov suddenly exclaimed loudly to 
another boy: 

“You’re the one who let us in for all this! ’’ 

We devoted the rest of the day to drawing 
up plans for our future life. The newcomers, 
however, listened to my proposals with cour- 
teous indifference, eager to get the whole thing 
over. 

And the next morning a much-perturbed 
liydia Petrovna came to me with the com- 
plaint: 

“1 can’t manage them! When I told them 
to fetch water from the lake, one of them — 
the one with his hair done so smartly — start- 
ed tugging on his boot, letting the toe swing 
right up to my face, and all he said was: 
‘Look how light the bootmaker has made 
them!”’ 

The first days they weren’t even rude, 
they merely ignored us. Towards evening 
they would saunter away, returning only 
in the morning and acknowledging my pathet- 
ic expostulations with discreet smiles. And 
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then, a week later, Bciidyuk was arrested by 
a detective from the Gubernia Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department for robbery with murder 
the previous night. Lydochka, frightened out 
of her wits by this event, retreated to her 
room for a good cry, only emerging every 
now and then to ask of all and sundry: “What 
does it meaJi? I don’t understand! Did he 
just go out and kill somebody?” 

Ekaterina Giigoryevna, smiling gravely 
aiid knitting her brows, exclaimed: 

“I don’t know, Anton Semyonovich, 1 
really don’t know! Perhaps we’d better just 
go away! I don’t seem to be able to find 
the right approach.” 

The lonely forest surrounding the colony, 
the empty shells of our buildings, our dozen 
camp beds, the axes and spades which were al- 
most our only tools, the half-dozen boys who 
were in frank opposition not only to our peda- 
gogical system, but to the very principles 
of human culture itself — all this was as un- 
like as possible to any scholastic experience 
any of us had over had. 

The long winter evenings in the colony 
were distinctly uncanny. Two oil lamps, one 
in the dormitory, the other in my room, 
afforded our only illumination. The teachers 
and Kalina Ivanovich were reduced to the 
time-honoured system of our forebears — a wick 
floating in a saucer of oil. ’I’lic chimney of my 
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lamp glass was broken at the top, and the 
lower part was always grimy with soot, owing 
to Kalina Ivanovich’s habit* of poking nearly 
half a newspaper down it to light his pipe. 

The snowstorms started early that year, 
and the yard was soon blocked with drifting 
snow, through which it was nobody's busi- 
ness to clear paths. I asked the boys to do 
this, but Zadorov said: 

“That’s easy enough, but wouldn't it bo 
better to wait till the end of the winter? 
What’s the good of us clearing it away when 
it’s sure to snow again? See?” 

Bestowing a smile of angelic sweetness 
upon me, be joined a friend, as if oblivious 
of my very existence. It could be seen at a 
glance that Zadorov was the child of educat- 
ed parcnls. He spoke correctly, and his face 
had that youthful refinement only found 
among those who have had a well-nurtured 
childhood. Volokhov belonged to quite anoth- 
er category. His wide mouth, spreading nose, 
and wide-set eyes, composed, with the puffy 
mobility of his features, the physiognomy 
of a typical “tough. ” Volokhov, his hands 
as always deep in the pockets of his riding 
breeches, sauntered up to me: 

“Well, you’ve had your answer, ” he 
drawled. 

I went out of the dormitory, my rage con- 
gealing into a hard lump in my chest. But 
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paths had to bo cleared, and my suppressed 
fury called imperatively for the outlet of 
action. 

“Let’s go and clear away the snow!” I 
said, having sought out Kalina Ivano- 
vich. 

“What? Have I come hero to be a navvy? 
And those chaps?” 

He motioned in the direction of the dormi- 
tory. “The highwaymen?” 

“They won’t!” 

“The parasites! Come on, then!” 

Kalina Ivanovich and I had almost fin- 
ished the first path, when Volokhov and 
Taranets came along it for their nightly sally 
townwards. 

“Atta boy!” cried Taranets gaily. 

“And high time, too!” added Volokhov. 

Kalina Ivanovich blocked their way. 

“What d’you mean ‘high time’?” he splut- 
tered. “Just because you, you blighters, don’t 
want to work, you think I’m going to do it 
for you! You shan’t use this path, you para- 
sites! You go through the snow, or I’ll bash 
your head in with this shovel ! ” 

Kalina Ivanovich brandished the spade 
fiercely, but the next moment it had flown 
into a distant snowdrift, while his pipe cata- 
pulted in another direction, and the aston- 
ished Kalina Ivanovich stood there, blinking 
at the departing youths. 
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“You can go and get the shovel yourself!” 
they shouted, proceeding on their way with 
gales of laughter. 

“I’ll quit, hang me if I don’t! I’m not 
going to work here any more!” said Kalina 
Ivanovich, and he went back to his room, 
leaving the spado in the snowdrift. 

Life at the colony became melancholy 
and gruesome. Cries of “Help, help!” wore 
heard on the Kharkov road night after night, 
and the plundered villagers were always 
bogging for succour in the most tragic accents. 
1 procured myself a revolver from the Chief 
of the Gubernia Department of Public Educa- 
tion, by way of protection from our own partic- 
ular knights of the road, but concealed from 
him the situation at our colony. I had not as 
yet given up hoj)o of coming to some sort of 
an understanding with my charges. 

These first mouths of the existence of the 
colony, as well as being a time of despair 
and futile effort for myself and my colleagues, 
were also a time of ardent research. In the 
whole of my previous existence I had not road 
so many books on education as I did that wiilter 
of 1920. 

It was the time of Wrangel and the Polish 
war. Wrangel was quite near, just outside 
Novomirgorod; and quite near to us, in Cher- 
kassy, was the Polish army, while all over 
the Ukraine roamed the “atamans, ” and many 
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of those around us were still going about 
under the blue-and-ycHow spell of Petlyura's 
banners, lint in onr wilderness w^c endeav- 
oured, our chins j)ropped on our hands, to shut 
out tlie Ihunder of great cvenis, and devoted 
ourselves to the sludy of pedagogics. 

The eliief outcome of all this reading was 
a firm, well-founded conviction tliat the 
books had yielded me very little in the way of 
science or tlieoiy, and that I should have to 
wring my own theories out of the sum total 
of the actual i)lienomena, as displayed in 
everyday life. 

At first I felt, rather than understood, 
that what 1 needed was not a sot of abstract 
formulae, which I should anyhow have been 
unable to ai)ply, but immediate analysis of 
the fciluatioii, followed by immediate action. 

I was well aware that I should have to 
huijy, that I could not afford to lose a single 
day. The colony was becoming more and more 
like a den of thieves and cutthroats. The at- 
titude of the Ijoys to their teachers was rap- 
idly crystallizing into habitual insolence 
and frank h(;oliganism. By now^ they were 
bandying dirly stories in front of the women 
teachers, rudely demanding their dinner, 
throwing plates about the dining room, mak> 
ing open play with their Finnish knives, and 
inquiriiig facetiously into the extent of every- 
body's possessions, wdth jeering remarks such 
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as: “You never know what might come in 
handy!” 

They flatly refused to cut down trees 
for firewood, breaking up llie wooden roof 
of a shed, under the very nose of Kalina 
Ivanovich, joking and laughing good humourcd- 
ly the while. 

“ItTl last our time!” they cried gaily. 

Kalina Ivanovich, scattering constella- 
lions of sparks from his pipe, threw out his 
arms in despair: 

“What’s the good of talking to them, 
the parasites!” ho cried. “Who taught them 
to break up what other people have built? 
Their parents, the parasites, ought to go to 
quod for it!” 

And then, one day, the storm broke. 
1 suddenly lost my footing on the tight-rope 
of pedagogical practice. One wintry morning 
I asked Zadorov to chop some wood for the 
kitchen stove, receiving the usual cheerfully 
insolent reply: “Do it thyself! God knows 
t here are plenty of you hero ! ” 

It was the first time any of the boys ad- 
dressed me with the familiar “thou. ” Desper- 
ate w'ith rage and indignation, driven to 
utter exasperation by the experiences of the 
previous months, I raised my hand and dealt 
Zadorov a blow full in the face. I hit him so 
hard that he lost his balance and fell against 
the stove. Again I struck him, seizing him by 
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the collar and actually lifting him off his 
feet. And then I struck him the third time. 

I saw to my astonishment that he was sim- 
ply aghast. Palo as death, ho kept putting on 
and taking off his cap with trembling hands. 
Perhaps I would have gone on hitting him, if 
ho had not begun to whimper out: “Forgive 
me, Anton Semyonovich!” 

My rage was so wild and unbridled that 
a word of resistance would have sot me rush- 
ing at the whole pack of them, ready for 
murder, ready to wipe out this gang of thugs. 
An iron poker had somehow found its way 
into my hand. The other five huddled speech- 
less around their beds. Burun was nervously 
adjusting his clothes. 

Turning towards them, I rapped with 
the poker against the foot of one of the beds. 

“Either you all go this minute to work 
in the woods, or you leave the colony, and to 
hell with you!” 

With this I loft the room. 

Going to the shod in which our tools were 
kept, I took up an axe, and grimly watched 
the boys, who had trooped after me, select 
axes and saws. It did pass through my mind 
that it might be as well not to put axes into 
the boys’ hands on such a day, but it was too 
late — they had taken everything they need- 
ed. But 1 was at the end of my tether. I was 
ready for anylhincr, resolving only that I 
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would not sell my life cheap. Besides, there 
was a revolver in my pocket. 

We set out for the forest. Kalina Ivano- 
vich, overtaking me, whispered in profound 
excitement: “What’s up? For God’s sake, what 
has made them so obliging all of a sudden?” 

I looked abstractly into Pan’s blue eyes 
and replied: 

“A bad business, old man! For the first 
time in my life I’ve struck my fellow man.” 

“God almighty!” exclaimed Kalina Iva- 
novich, “and what if they complain?” 

“If that were all!” 

To my astonishment, however, everything 
went off swimmingly. The boys and I worked 
away till dinnertime, cutting down the more 
stunted pine trees. They were a bit sulky, 
but the bracing frosty air, the splendid, snow- 
crowned pines, and the fellowship of toil, 
mingling with the rhythm of axe and saw, 
did their work. 

When a halt was called, all self-conscious- 
ly dipped into my proffered store of coarse 
tobacco, and Zadorov, sending a puff of smoke 
towards the pine tops, suddenly burst out 
laughing: 

“That was a good one!” 

It was quite a pleasure to look at his rosy, 
laughing visago, and I couldn’t help smiling 
back at him. 

“What? The work?” I asked. 
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“Tlu' work's? all right. 1 meant the way 
j(ui licked me!' * 

He was a strong, si rapping lad, and could 
certainly afford to laugh. I was astonished 
at myself for having dared to lay hands on 
such a Hercules. 

With another peal of laughter, he picked 
up his axe and went up to a tree: 

“What a joke! Oh, what a joke!” 

We had dinner all together, with good 
appetites, handying jokes, and nobody inen- 
lioiied the ctccurrence of the morning. 

Still feeling slightly embarrassed, but 
determined not to relax my authority, I firm- 
ly issued orders after dinner. 

Volokhov grinned, but Zadorov came up 
to me and said, with a grave look: “We're 
not such bad chaps, Anton Semyonovich! 
Eveiylbing will be all right! W'o under- 
stand. ...” 

3 

A DESCRIPTION 
OF OI R PRIMARY NEEDS 

The next day I said to the boys: “The 
flormitory must be kept clean! You must 
appoint a dormitory monitor. Yo\i can only 
go to towji with my permission. If anyone 
g(jes without it, he needn't trouble to come 
back, for 1 won’t let him in.” 
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“1 say!” exclaimed Volokhov, “couldn’t 
you let us down a little more lightly?” 

“Well, boys, you can choose for your- 
selves,” 1 said. “That’s all I can do! There’s 
got to be discipline in the colony. If you don’t 
like it, find somewhere else to goto. But those 
who slay will submit to discipline. Whatever 
you think, we’re not going to run a thieves’ 
(Ion here.” 

“Shake!” said Zadorov, extending his 
band towards me. “You’re right! You, Vo- 
lokhov, shut up! You’re a fool about this 
sort of thing. Anyhow we have to stay here 
for a while. And it’s belter than quod, isn't it? ” 

“And is attending school compulsory?” 
asked Volokhov. 

“Certainly ! ” 

“And it 1 don’t wish to study? What good’ll 
it do me?” 

“School is compulsory. You’ve got to 
attend whether you like it, or not. Zadorov 
called you a foo! just now. You must learn 
and grow wise. ” 

Volokhov shook his head comically, ex- 
claiming: 

“We’re in for it jiow!” 

The incident with Zadorov proved to be 
a turning point in discipline. I have to admit 
that I was beset by no qualms of conscience. 
Very well — I had struck one of my pupils. 
Keenly as I felt the pedagogical impropriety, 
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the illegality of my action, at the same time 
I realized that the* purity of our pedagogical 
conscience would Have to be subordinated to 
the immediate task before me. I firmly decid- 
ed to be a dictator if other methods failed. 
Not long after I came to loggerheads with 
Volokhov, who, while monitor, had failed to 
clean up the dormitory, and rcfu.sed to do so 
on being reprimanded. 

“Don’t drive me to extremes,” I said, 
looking sternly at him. “Do the room!” 

“And if I don’t you’ll give me one iu the 
eye, will you? You have no right to!” 

I seized him by the collar, dragged him 
towards mo, and, with the fullest sincerity, 
hissed into his face: 

“Listen! I give you fair warning! I shan’t 
give you one in the eye— I’ll mark you for 
life! Then you can complain. If I go to prison 
for it, it’s no business of yours.” 

Volokhov wriggled out of my grasp, ex- 
claiming plaintively: 

“No sense in going to prison for a little 
thing like that! I’ll tidy the room, damn you!” 

“Don’t you dare to talk to me like that!” 
1 roared at him. 

“Well how d’you want to be talked to? 
Go to ” 

“Go on! Swear!” 

Suddenly he burst out laughing, with a 
baffled ge.sture. 
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“What a fellow!” he cried. “All right, 
ril tidy the room, don't shout at me!” 

It should not be thought that I believed, 
even for a moment, that I had discovered a 
sovereign disciplinary method in the use of 
physical force. The Zadorov incident had cost 
mo more than it had cost Zadorov himself. 
I was in constant fear of falling into the habit 
of taking the line of least resistance. Lydia 
Petrovna criticized me w'ith frank severity: 

“So you’ve discovered a method at last? 
Just like in the old seminary, isn’t it?” 

“Leave me alone, Lydochka!” 

“No, but really! Arc wo to beat them up? 
May I, too? Or is it your monopoly?” 

“I’ll lot youknow a little later, Lydochka. 
I don’t yet know myself. Give me time!” 

“All right! 1 can wait.” 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna went about with 
a frown on her brows for some days, address- 
ing me with distant politeness. Five days 
passed before she asked me, with her grave 
smile; 

“Well, how are you feeling?” 

“Thanks! I’m all right.” 

“D’you know what’s the most distressing 
feature of this affair?” 

“Distressing? ” 

“Yes. It is that the boys speak of your 
exploit with enthusiasm. They are all but 
in love with you, especially Zadorov. What 
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does it mean — I don’t understand! Could it 
(•nine from a liaLit of servitude?” 

I thought for a while before answering, 
and then said: 

“No, it isn’t that. It has nothing to do 
with servitude. It must bo something else. 
Let’s look deeper: after all, Zadorov is strong- 
er than I am, he could have crippled me with 
a single blow. And he fears nothing, any more 
I hail llurun and the rest do. In this whole 
affair it’s not the beating they remember, 
it’s the passion, the fury of a human being. 
They know very well I needn’t have beaten 
I hem, I could easily have sent Zadorov back to 
the Commission as incorrigible, and made 
things unpleasant for them in all sorts of 
ways. But I didn’t do any of this; instead 1 
chose a way which was dangerous for myself, 
but it was a human, not a bureaucratic way. 
And after all they do really need our colony. 
Things arc not so simple. And they see how 
we work for them. They’re human beings, 
too. And this is a most important factor.” 

“^'ou may be right,” said Ekaterina Gri- 
goryevna thoughtfully. 

But this was no time for philosophical 
musings. A week later, in February 1921, 1 
went to town in a furniture cart and brought 
back snnie fifteen real waifs, in real rags. 
What with scrubbing them, getting them fit- 
ted out somehow or other, and curing them 
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of the itch, they gave us plenty to do. By 
March we had thirty boys at. the colony. Most 
of them wore in a terrible state of neglect, 
savage beings who were by no means hopeful 
material for the fulfilment of the social-edu- 
cational ideal. So far they seemed entirely 
devoid of that creativoness which is said to 
bring the child’s mental processes so close in 
typo to those of the scientist. 

Our colony had become richer in teachers 
too. By March we had a regular Pedagogical 
Council. To the astonishment of the whole 
colony Ivan Ivanovich Osipov, and his wife 
Natalya Markovna, brought with them quite 
a lot of property in the form of couches, chairs, 
cupboards, and all sorts of raiment and 
dishes. Our ill-clad charges watched with pro- 
found interest the depositing of all those 
goods at the door of the Osipov abode. This 
interest was far from abstract, and I was ex- 
tremely afraid that this glorious display 
might find its way to the stalls of the market. 

A week later the marked interest taken 
in the possessions of the Osipovs was diverted 
to the arrival of a housekeeper. This function- 
ary was an extremely good-natured, gar- 
rulous, simple old soul. Her inventory, while 
not so valuable as that of the Osipovs, includ- 
ed some extremely titillating items. To wit: 
large quantities of flour, jars full of jam and 
other comestibles, a number of neat little 
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boxes, and certain bags which the trained 
eyes of our boys knew, by their contours, to 
contain all manner of good things. 

The housekeeper arranged her room very 
cosily, according to the canons of an old wom- 
an, placing her sundry bags and boxes in 
corners and on shelves which seemed to have 
been destined for them from the beginning 
of time, and very soon the friendliest foot- 
ing had been established between her and some 
of our boys. This frieJidship was founded on 
Ihe principle of mutual advantage: the boys 
brought her firewood and tended her samovar, 
in exchange for which services she would 
treat them to an occasional cup of tea and 
entertain them with her worldly wisdom. 
There was really nothing for a housekeeper 
to do at our colony, and I used to puzzle over 
her appointment. 

Decidedly there was no need of a house- 
keeper at the colony. We were incredibly 
poor. 

Apart from the few rooms in which the 
staff was installed, we had only been able, 
on the whole premises, to put into repair 
one large dr)rmitory, with two cylindrical iron 
stoves. In this room there were thirty camp 
beds, and three tables, at which the boys ate, 
and did their lessons. Another large dormitory, 
a dining room, two classrooms, and an office, 
awaited their turn to be put into repair. 
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We had one and a half changes of bed 
clolhcs, and no other linen at all. Almost our 
only contact with wearing apparel consisted 
in endless appeals to the Department of Pub- 
lic Education, and other departments. 

The Chief of the Gubernia Department of 
Public Education who had so confidently 
called the colony into being, had been trans- 
ferred to another job, and his successor, who 
had more important work to do, displayed 
little interest in us. 

The atmosphere at the Gubernia Depart- 
ment of Public Education was far from pro- 
pitious to our dreams of prosperity. At that 
time the Gubernia Department of Public Edu- 
cation consisted in a conglomeration of rooms 
big and little, and all sorts of individuals, 
but the true pedagogical creative units were 
not so much rooms or people, as tables. Rick- 
ety, with peeling surfaces, once red or black, 
these erstwhile desks, dressing tables and card 
tables surrounded by equally heterogeneous 
chairs, represented the various departments, 
as testified to by notices hung on the walls 
over each table. Most of the tables were desert- 
ed, since the human appendage of any given 
table was as a rule not so much the bead of 
his department as bookkeeper or something 
else in some other commissariat. Should a 
figure suddenly happen to appear behind 
any of the tables — all those waiting their 
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turn would make a rush at him. The ensuing 
conversations were restricted to inquiries as 
to whether this was the right de]jarlmont, or 
another should be applied to — and if so why, 
and which one? And if this\vas not the right 
department, why had the comrade ^^ho was 
at that table over there last Saturday, said it 
was? After successfully elucidating these 
points, the head of the department hastened 
to weigh anchor, and dissappeared with the 
rapidity of a shooting star. 

Our faltering perambulatiojis around the 
tables got us nowliere. And so, in the winter 
of 1921, our colony was not much like an edu- 
cational establishment. Tattered padded jack- 
ets barely covered the boys' naked bodies; 
but seldom could the remains of a crumbling 
shirt be made out beneath a jacket. The first 
batch of boys, who liad arrived so well-dressed, 
did not long stand out among the others: 
chopping wood, kitchen duly and work in 
the laundry, educational as all Ihese tasks 
were, had disastrous effects upon clothing. 
By March our boys miglit have evoked the 
envy of an actor playing the part of the Mil- 
ler in Daigomyzhsky's Water PUy, Very 
few of them had boots, most of them wind- 
ing strips of cotton or linen, kept on 
with string, round their feet. And even in 
this primitive form of footwear there was a 
shortage. 
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Our food was known as kondyor.* Other 
forms jf nourishment were not to be counted 
on. In those days there were various catego- 
ries of food rations — normal rations, inci eased 
rations, rations for delicate individuals, ra- 
tions for healthy individuals, rations for “de- 
fective” children, sanatorium rations, hospi- 
tal rations. By the exercise of the most subtle 
diplomacy, by begging, by strategy, through 
the appeal of our wietched looks, even by 
hints at the danger of a revolt among the 
boys, we sometimes wangled a sanatorium 
ration, or some other augmented allowance. 
Such rations ostensibly included milk, fats ga- 
lore, and white bread. Of course we got noth- 
ing of the sort, but we did get extra allowance 
of black bread and some groats for a time. 
Every month or so we suffered a diplomatic 
defeat, which would degrade us to the condi- 
tion of ordinary mortals again, and then we had 
to start all over again weaving our intricate 
web of open and secret diplomacy. Sometimes 
we actually managed to get meat, smoked 
fish, and candy rations, but this only made it 
harder to bear when it subsequenlly appeared 
that only menial defectives, and not moral 
defectives, were entitled to such luxuries. 

Occasionally, overstepping the limits of 
the strictly pedagogical sphere, wc made sal- 

* A thin millet gruel.— Tr. 
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lies into outlying domains, such as the Gu- 
bernia Commissariat for Supplies, or the Food 
Commissariat of the First Heservc Army, or 
some utlicr more or less appropriate authority. 
The Uepartment of Public Education severely 
discouiiLenanced such irregular proceedings, 
and our sallies had to be made in secret. 

All we had to do was to arm ourselves with 
a paper inscribed with the simple but expres- 
sive legend: “'ihe Colony for Juvenile Delin- 
quents requests one hundred poods of rye 
flour for the use of its inmates.” 

At the colony itself we never used words 
like “delinquent,” and our coh.ny never bore 
such a title. In those days we were known as 
“moral defectives. ” Put such a title, being too 
suggestive of educational authorities, would 
not have done when approaching outside de- 
partments. 

Armed with my paper, I would station 
myself in the corridor of an appropriate de- 
partment, just outside the door of the main 
office. A perpetual stream of visitors was al- 
w'ays passing through this dooi. Sometimes 
the oflice was so crowded that anyone who 
liked could get in. Once inside, one only had to 
elb(AV one's way through the crowd tow'ards 
the ofticial seated at the table, and silently 
insert one's paper between his hands. 

The heads of supply departments were as 
a rule but little versed in the intricacies of 
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pedagogics, and would often fail to see any 
connection between “juvonile delinquents” 
and the cducalioiial system. Moreover, the 
emotional impact of the very words “juvenile 
delinquents” was an impressive one. It was 
therefore but seldom that an official would 
glance sharply at us with the words: “What 
made you come to us? Apply to your Depart- 
ment of Public Education.” 

More often this is what happened: the offi- 
cial, after due thought, would propound a 
series of questions. 

“Who’s supposed to supply you— the pris- 
on aulhorilies?” 

“Well, no, Ihc prison aulhorilies don't 
supply us. Our boys are minors, you 
see. ” 

“Who does then?” 

“W ell, you see, that hasn't yet been estab- 
lished. ” 

“How d'you mean ‘hasn't been estab- 
lished'? Isn't that rather strange?” 

At this point in the proceedings the offi- 
cial, jotting a few words on his pad, would 
tell us to conic again in a week's lime. 

“In that case,” 1 would suggest, “perhaps 
you could just let us have twenty poods to 
go on with.” 

“I can't give you twenty — you can have 
five for the present. And I’ll investigate the 
matter as soon as I can. ” 
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Five poods was inadequate, and the con- 
versation had taken a turn by no means in 
accordance with our plans which, naturally, 
had not provided for iiivesLigalions of any 
sort. 

The only oulcome of such interviews which 
was acceplable lo the Gorky Golony, was for 
the ol'ticial, without pultiiig any inconvenient 
questions, to receive our paper in silence, 
scribbling across one corner of it the single 
word: “Granted. ” 

When tliis happened 1 would rush head- 
long back to the colony. 

“Kalina Ivaiu vich! An order! A hundred 
poods! Qiiick, get hold of some men and go 
and fetcli it befoie they have lime to make 
investigations. “ 

Kalina Ivanovich W’ould stoop gleefully 
over the paper. 

“A hundred poods! Fancy that! Where 
does it come frcjm?” 

“Can't you see? TheGubornia ('ommissariat 
for Supplies for the Gubernia Department for 
Jurisdiclion!” 

“Whatever does lhat mean? Hut never 
mind — we're not particular where it comes 
from!” 

The primary need of man is food. The 
clothing situatif)]! was not, therefore, so de- 
pressing to us as the focul problem. Our charges 
w'ere perp(‘tually hungry, and this compli- 
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catcd to a considerable extent the task of 
their moral re-education. And they were only 
able to satisfy their appetite to a very small 
extent by private enterprise. 

One of the principal forms of their pri- 
vate food industry was fishing. This was a 
strenuous occupation in winter. The easiest 
method was to pillage the yateri (nets in 
the form of a four-faceted pyramid) set up 
in a neighbouring stream, and in our lake by 
the inhabilants of the hamlet. The instinct 
of self-preservation, and a certain common 
sense in regard to their own practical interests 
which is inheient in human nature, restrained 
the boys from carrying off the actual nets, 
but a day came when this golden rule was 
broken by one of tliem. 

This was Taranels. Sixteen years of age, 
he was from an old-established family of 
thieves, slender, pock-marked, gay, witty. 
He was a splendid organizer, and a most en- 
terprising individual, but ho had little re- 
spect for the interests of the collective. Having 
stolen several yalori from the river, he brought 
them into the colony. The owners of the nets 
came in his wake, and the affair culminated 
in a great row. After this the farmers began 
to keep watch over their nets, and our fisher- 
men rarely managed to plunder them. Not 
long after, however, Taranets and a few 
other boys became the proud possessors of 
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nets of their own, presented to them by a 
mysterious “friend in the town.” VVitli the 
aid of these nets our fisheries soon became a 
flourishing concern. At firsffish was enjoyed 
by I he privileged few, but towards the end 
of the winter Taranets imprudently decided 
to include me among the elect. 

He came to my room with a plate of fried 
fish. 

“Tve brought you some fish.” 

“So I see, but Tm not going to accept it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it wouldn’t be right. Everyone 
in the colony ought to get some.” 

Taranets flushed with indignation. 

“Why should they? I get the nets, I 
catch the fish, 1 get soaked through in the 
river, and now I’m to share it with everyone!” 

“All right, take your fish away, I didn’t 
get any nets, and 1 didn't get soaked through. ” 

“But this is a present.” 

“And I'm not going to accept it. I don’t 
like the whole business. There's something 
wrong. ” 

“What's wrong?” 

“I’ll tell you what: you didn't buy the 
nets, did you? You say they were given to 
you?” 

“That's right!” 

“And who were they meant for? Only for 
you? Or for the whole colony?” 
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“What d'you moan— the whole colony? 
They were given to me. ” . 

“AjkI I consider that they were meant for 
me and for all of us. Whose frying pans do 
you use? Your own? No — everyone's! And 
the sunflower oil you wheedle out of the cook — 
whose is that, d'you think? Everyone's, of 
course! And the wood, the stove, the pails? 
Well — what have you to say to that? I have 
only to coiifiscatc your yateri, and that would 
be the end of it. But it's your uncomradely 
spirit that's worst of all. What if the nets are 
yours — you have your comrades to think of. 
Anyone can catch fish.” 

“All right, ” said Taranets, “have it your 
own way. But do have some fish!” 

I accepted the fish, and from that day, 
everyone took a turn at fishing, and the catch 
was sent to the kitchen. 

Anolher unofficial means of procuring 
food consisted in visits to the market. Every 
day Kalina Ivanovich would harness Laddie, 
our Kirghiz, and set forth to procure provi- 
sions, or for an onslaught on the respective 
deparlments. Two or three of the buys who 
had reasons of their own for going to town — 
fur medical trcalmont perhaps, or to appear 
before some commission — would insist on ac- 
companying him, to help him by holding Lad- 
die's head when necessary. Those lucky ones 
would return from the town with full stomachs, 
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and usually brought something good for their 
comrades vvilh them. There was^not a single 
case of anyone getting run in at the market. 
The spoils obtained during these sallies were 
given a legitimate aspect: “My aunt gave it 
to me, ” “I met a friend, ” and so on. I tried 
not to insult any member of our colony by 
base suspicions, and invariably accepled these 
explanations. What go('d could my distrust 
do, anyhow? The famished, grubby tads, 
wildly searching for food, did not seem to 
me suitable material for the propagation of 
morals of any sort, on such trifling provoca- 
tion as the snatching of a biiblik,* or a pair 
of boot soles from a maiket stall. 

Our unutterable poverty had its good 
side: eveiyone—direclor, teachers and pupils — 
was equally hungry and equally needy. Our 
salaries ^^er•c worth very little in those days, 
and all had to put up with the same wretched 
kondyor and go about in almost the same tat- 
tered condition. All through the winter I had 
practically no soles to my boots, and bits 
of my portyanki** were always slicking out. 
The one exception was Ekaterina Grigorjevna, 
in her scrupulously brushed and tended 
dresses. 

♦ Rings of rrarnncl dough, strung on twine.— Tr. 

** Strips of cloth or linen hound round foot 
and ankle, and worn instead of sock inside high 
bools.— Tr. 
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OPERATIONS ON THE HOME FRONT 

In Fcbruaty, a bundle of notes almost 
equivalent to my six months’ salary disap- 
peared from one of my drawers. 

At that lime my room was office, teachers’ 
room, accountant’s office, and pay desk, 
since I fulfilled the corresponding functions 
in my own person. The bundle of crisp bank- 
notes had disappeared from a locked drawer 
which bore not the slightest traces of having 
been forced. 

I informed the boys of this the same eve- 
ning, asking them to return the money,' point- 
ing out that I could adduce no proof of theft, 
and might easily have been accused of embez- 
zlement. The boys hcaid me out in grim si- 
lence, and dispersed After this meeting I was 
waylaid in the dark courtyard on the way to 
my room in the wing by two of the boys — 
Taranets and a slight, agile lad name Gud. 

“We know who took the money, ’’ whis- 
pered Taranets, “only wo couldn’t say so in 
front of everyone; we don’t know where it’s 
hidden. And if we peached, he’d run away 
with the money. ” 

“Who was it?” 

“There’s a chap — ” began Taranets, but 
Gud shot him a lowering glance, obviously 
not approving of his tactics. 



“What's the good of talking? He ought 
to have his mug pushed in.” 

“And \vho*s going to do it?” retorted Ta- 
rancts. “You? He could knock you into a 
cocked hal!” 

“Why not tell me who it was. I'll speak 
to him myself,” I said. 

“That wouldirt do!” 

Taraiicts was all for a conspiratorial se- 
crecy. 

“Well, just as you like,” I said, shrugging 
my shoulders. And I went off to bed. 

The next morning Gud found the money 
in the stable. Someone had stuffed it belween 
the bars of the narrow window, and the notes 
lay scattered all over the place. Gud, in a 
frenzy of joy, came running up to me with 
his fists full of crumpled baJiknotes in wild 
disorder. 

In his ecstasy Gud capered all over the 
colony, the other boys were radiant, and 
kept running into my room to have a look at 
me. Only Taranels strode about, his head 
held proudly erect. I refrained from question- 
ing either him or Gud about their activities 
subsequent to our conversation of the previous 
night. 

Two days later someone wrenched the pad- 
locks off the door of (be cellar, and made off 
with a few pounds of lard — our entire stock 
of fats, and padlocks themselves. A day or 
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t\VO later the storeroom window was taken 
out, and some sweets we had been saving up 
for the anniversary of the F-ebruary Revolu- 
tion, together with a few jars of cart grease 
were missing. The cart grease was worth its 
weight in gold to us. 

Kalina Ivanovich actually began to lose 
flesh; turning his wan visage upon one boy 
after another, and puffing smoke into their 
faces, he tried to reason with them: 

“Look here! It*s all for you, you sons-of- 
bitches! YouTe robbing yourselves, you para- 
sites! ” 

Taranets evidently knew more about it 
than anyone else, but would say nothing out- 
right, it apparently not suiting his book to 
give the show away. The boys expressed them- 
selves freely about it, but it was the sporting 
aspect which appealed to them. They could 
not bo brought round to the view that it was 
themselves who were being robbed. 

In the dormitory 1 shouted at them in 
bitter rage: 

“Who do you think you are? Are you hu- 
man beings, or are you — ?” 

“We're gangsters!” called a voice from 
a bed at the other end of the room. 

“Gangsicrs — lhat's what we arel” 

“Shucks! You're not gangsters! You're 
just sneak thieves, stealing from one another! 
Now you haven't any lard, and be hanged to 
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you! There *11 be no sweets for the anniversary. 
No one’s going to give us any more. You can 
go without — 1 don’t care!” 

“But what can we do, Anton Semyonovich? 
We don’t kjiow who did it. You don’t know 
yourself, and no more do wt!” 

1 had known all along that ray iirgings 
would be useless. The thief was obviously 
one of the bigger boys, of wdiuni all the rest 
went in fear. 

The next day I took tw^o of the boys with 
mo into towni to try to wangle another fat 
ration. It took us several days, but in the end 
W’c did get seme lard. They even issued us a 
fresh supply of swTels after haranguing us at 
length for our inabilily to hold oji to what we 
had already been given. When we got back, 
we spent the cvejiings in exhaustive narration 
of our adventures. At last the lard was brought 
to the colony and sUred in the cellar. The 
same night it was stolen. 

I was almost glad when this happened. 
Now% I thought, I he commoji, ctdlectivc na- 
ture of cur interests will assert itself, and arouse 
greater zeal in the malter of clearing up 
the thefts. As a matter of fact, though all the 
boys seemed downcast, there was no special 
display of zeal, and after the first impression 
had passed, they fell again under the spell of 
the sporting inlerest: who was it that w'urked 
so adroitly? 
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A few days lalcr a horse collar was miss- 
ing, and now we couldn't even go into town. 
Wo had to go from house to house begging the 
loan of one for a few days. 

Thefts had become everyday occurrences. 
Every morning somclhing or other would be 
found lo be missing: an axe, a saw, a pot or 
a pan, a sheet, a saddle strap, a pair of reins, 
provisions. I tried not going to bed, pacing 
the yard with my revolver handy, but of course 
I couldn't keep this up more than two or three 
nights. J asked Osipov lo stand guard for one 
night, but ho showed such terror at the pros- 
pect that I never brought it up again. 

My suspicions fell on many of the boys, 
not excluding Gud and Taranets. But I could 
produce no evidence whatsoever, and was 
compelled to keep my suspicions to my- 
self. 

Zadorov, laughing uproariously, asked 
me faceliously: 

“Did you really think, Anton Semyonovich, 
that it would be all work, work in a labour 
colony, and not a spot of fun? Just you wait — 
there's more to come! And what d'youmean 
to do to Ihe one you catch?” 

“Send him to prison.” 

“Is lhat all? 1 thought you intended to 
beat him up. ” 

One night ho came out into the yard, 
fully dressed. 
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“Til walk up and down with you for a 
bit.” 

“See that llio thieves don’t have it in for 
you, that’s all!” 

“Oh, they know you’re on waUh tonight, 
and they won’t go out stealing. So that's 
all right.” 

“\ou’re afraid of Ihem, Zadorov, aren’t 
you? Own up, now!” 

“Afraid of the thieves? Of course I am! 
But me being afraid or not isn’t the point — 
you know yourself, Anton Semyonovich, that 
it’s not the thing to peach on one’s pals.” 

“But it’s you yoinsell who is being robbed.” 

“Me? There’s nothing of mine here.” 

“But you live heie. ” 

“You call lliis living. Anton Semyonovich? 
Is this life? Nothing will come of I his colony 
of yours. You might as well give it up! You’ll 
see, as soon as lliey’ve stolen all there is to 
be stolen, they’ll run away. You should sim- 
ply engage a couple of hefty watchmen with 
rifles. ” 

“I’m not going to engage any w^itchmeii 
w’ilh rifles. ” 

“Why ever not?” asked Zadorov, aston- 
ished. 

“Watchmen have to bo paid and we’re 
poor enough as it is; and what is more impor- 
tant — you’ve got to learn to realize that you 
yourselves are the owners. ” 
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The idea of hiring night watchmen was 
suggested by many ol the boys. Ihere was a 
regular debate held on the subject in the dor- 
mitory. 

Anton Bratchenko, the best of our second 
batch of boys, aigucd as follows: 

“While there's a watchman on guard, no 
one will go out stealing, and if anyone does, 
he'll gel a load of shot you-know-where. And 
after walking about with it for a month he 
won't try any more tricks." 

He was opposed by Kostya Vetkovsky, 
a good-looking boy whose speciality in the 
woild-at-large had been searching people's 
rooms with forged warrants. His was but a 
secondary part in these scaiclies, the chief 
roles belonging to adults. Kostya himself, 
as attested in bis “record," had never stolen 
anything, his interest in these operations 
being purely theoretical. Thieves he had al- 
ways despised. 1 had long noted the subtle 
and complex nature of this lad. What amazed 
me was the way he got on with the roughest 
of the boys, and his acknowledged authority 
on political matters. 

“Anton Semyonovich is right, " he insisted. 
“There mustn't be any watchmen. We don't 
all understand yet, but soon we shall realize 
that ihere .must be no stealing in the colony. 
Even now lots of our chaps understand that. 
Soon we shall begin to stand guard ourselves. 
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Shan't wo, Burun?” he exclaimed, suddenly 
turning to Burun. 

“Why not? There's no harm in standing 
guard," replied Biiiun. 

In February our housekeeper resigned her 
post in the colony, I having lound her a place 
in a hospital. One Sunday Laddie was driven 
up to her doorstep, and all her former cronies 
and the parlicipaiiLs of her philosophical tea 
parties, began busily piling her innumerable 
bags and boxes on the sledge. Tlic good old 
soul, swaying serenely atop of her treasures, 
set out at Laddie’s habitual two kilometres 
an hour to take up her now life. 

But Laddie returned late that same night, 
bringing back the old woman, who burst sob- 
bing and crying into my room: she had been 
robbed of almost all her worldly possessions. 
Her cronies and other helpers had not put all 
her boxes and bags on to the sledge, but had 
carried some off — it was a flagrant case of 
robbery. I at once aroused Kalina Ivanovich, 
Zadorovand Taranels,and together we seal died 
the colony through and througli. Such a 
lot had been stolen that it had not been pos- 
sible to hide everything properly. The house- 
keeper’s treasures were found among bushes, 
in the lofts of outlioiises, under the steps of 
a porch, and even simply pushed beneath beds 
and behind cupboards. And she certainly was 
a rich old woman: we found about a dozen 
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new tablecloths, a quantity of sheets and tow- 
els, some silver spoons, various little glass 
receptacles, a bracelet, soihe earrings, and 
trifles of all sorts. 

The old woman sat weeping in my room, 
which gradually filled with suspects — her 
former cronies and allies. 

At first the boys denied everything, but 
after 1 shouted at them a bit the horizon began 
to clear. The old lady's friends turned out nut 
to have been the principal thieves. They had 
restricted themselves to a few souvenirs, such 
as a napkin or a sugar bowl. Burun was found 
to have been the chief actor in the whole 
business. This discovery amazed everyone, 
especially me. From the very first, Burun 
had seemed the most reliable of all the boys, 
invariably grave, reserved, but friendly, and 
one of the best and most painstaking of our 
scholars. I was overwhelmed by the scope and 
thoroughness of his proceedings: he had stowed 
away the old woman’s property by the 
bale. There could be no doubt that all the 
previous thefts in the colony had been the 
work of his hands. 

At last 1 had arrived at the source of the 
evil! I brought Burun before a “People’s 
Court” — the first to bo held in the history of 
our colony. 

In the dormitory, seated on beds and ta- 
bles, were ranged the ragged and grim-visaged 
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jury. The rays fron» the oil lamp lit up the 
tense 1‘accs ol* I he boys, and the pale counte- 
nance of Buruji, ^^'ho, \^ilh his heavy, awk- 
ward frame and Ihick neck looked like a typ- 
ical American gangster. 

In fiirn, indignant tones I described the 
crime to the boys; to have robbed an old wo- 
man, \\hose only happiness consisled in her 
wretched possessions, to have robbed one who 
had shown moie affection for the boys than 
anyone else in the colony, just when she had 
turned to them for aid — surely anyone capa- 
ble of this must have lest all human semblance, 
he must be, not simply a beast, but a skunk! 
A man should be able to respect himself, 
should be strong and proud, and not rob feeble 
old women of their little all. 

Whatever the cause— whether my speech 
made a great impression, or whether the boys 
were sufficient ly aroused anyhow — Burun 
became the object of a united and vehement 
attack. Little, shockhcaded Bratchenko ex- 
tended his arms towards Burun: 

“Well! What can you say for yourself? 
You ought to be put behind bars, you ought to 
be thr'(>wn into quod! All through you we’ve 
gone hungry — it was you who took Anton 
Semyonovich's money!” 

lJurrrn made a sudden protest. 

“Anton Semyonovich's money? Prove it 
if you can!” 
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“Don't yon worry about that!” 

“Prove it then!” 

“So you didn't take it— !^it wasn't you?” 

“So it was me, was it?” 

“Of course it was you\" 

“7 took Anion Semyonovich’s money? 
Who’s going to prove it?” 

From the back of the room came the voice 
of Taranets: 

“7 am!” 

Burun was thunderstruck. Turning towards 
Taranets, he seemed to be going to make a 
rebutlal, but changing his mind, only said: 

“Well, what if 1 did? 1 put it back, didn’t 
I?” 

Somewhat to my surprise the boys burst 
out laughing. They found the altercation 
highly enlertaining. Taranels bore himself 
like a hero. Stepping forward, he declared: 

“But still he sln)uldn’t be expelled. We’ve 
all of us done what we oughtn’t to. But Ihere’d 
be no objection to giving him a thorough lick- 
ing. ” 

Everyone fell silent. Burun let his unhur- 
ried glance travel over the pock-marked face 
of Taranets. 

“I’d like to see you do ill What are you 
trying so hard for, anyway? You’ll never be 
made manager of the colony, however you 
try! Anton will give me a licking, if neces- 
sary, and it’s none of your business.” 
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Vctkovsky jumped up. 

“What d'you mean ‘none of our business’? 
Fellows — is it, or is it not our business?” 

“It is, it is!” shouted the boys. “We’ll 
beat him up ourselves, and we’ll do it bettor 
than Anton could!” 

Someone was already making a rush at 
Burun. Bratchenko was shaking his fists in 
his very face, bawling: “You ought to be 
flogged, you ought!” 

Zadorov whispered in my car: “Take him 
away, or they'll beat him up!” 

1 dragged Bratchenko away from Burun. 
Zadorov shoved two or three of the other boys 
out of the way. With difficulty we put a stop 
to the din. 

“Let Burun speak! Let him tell us!” cried 
Bratchenko. 

Burun hung his head. 

“There’s nothijig to tell. You’re right, 
all of you! Let me go with Anton Semyonovich! 
Let him punish me as he thinks fit!” 

Silence. 1 moved towards the door, fear- 
ing to allow the rage welling up within me to 
overflow. The boys dispersed to right and 
lelL to make way for me and Burun. 

We crossed the dark yard, picking our 
way amnng tire snowdrifts in silence, 1 in 
front, he followrng. 

My slate of mind was deplorable. I regard- 
ed Burun as the very scum of humanity. 1 
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did not know what to do with him. He had 
bcuii sent to the colony as one of a gang of 
thieves, most of whom — the adults — had been 
shot, lie was .seventeen years old. 

Burun stood silently just inside the door. 
Seated at the table, 1 restrained myself with 
difficulty from throwing some heavy article 
at him, and thus putting an end to the inter- 
view. 

At last Burun lifted his head, looked stead- 
ily into my eyes and said slowly, stressing 
every word, and scarcely able to repress his 
sobs: 

“I ... will . . . never . . . steal . . . 
again! ” 

“You’re a liar! That’s what you promised 
the Commission!” 

“That was the Commission! And this is 
you! Give me any punishment you like, only 
don’t expel me from the colony.” 

“And what is it you like about the colony?” 

“1 like it here. There’s the lessens. I want 
to learn. And if 1 stole, it was because 1 was 
always hungy.” 

“Very well! You’ll stay under lock and 
key for three days and get nothing but bread 
and water. And don’t you lay a finger on 
Tara nets!” 

“All right!” 

Burun spent three days .shut up in the 
little room next to the dormitory, that very 
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room in wliich the Uitors bad slept in the for« 
mer reform school. 1 didn’t lock him up, he 
having given his word not to go out of the 
room wilhout my permission. The first day I 
did send him nothing but bread and water, 
but the next day I took pity on him and sent 
a dinner to him. lUirun attempted a proud 
refusal, but I shouted at him: 

“Come off that — I won’t have any of 
your airs!” 

He smiled faintly, shrugged his shoulders, 
and took up his spoon. 

Bunin kept his word. lie never stole anj'^- 
thing again, cither in the colony, or anywhere 
else. 


5 

MATTERS OF STATE IMPORTANCE 


While our boys had been brought to regard 
tlic propcjty of the colony with somelhijig 
like indilleieiice, there were outside elements 
which took the deepest interest in it. 

"1 he main forces of these elements sta- 
tioned themselves along the Kharkov highroad. 
Hardly a night passed without sornebc dy bting 
robbed on tins road. A strijig of carts belong- 
ing to the local inhabitanls would be held 
up by a single shot from a sawn off rifle, and 
the robbers, without wasting w’ords, would 
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thrust the hand unencumbered by a rifle, 
down the fronts of the woiiilmi's dresses, while 
their greatly perturbed husbands, tapping 
the sides of their high boots with the handies 
of tlieir whips, would exclaim in astonish- 
ment: “Who would have thought it! We 
put our money in the safest place we knew — 
ill our wives’ dresses. And just look — they 
make straight for their bosoms!” 

What may bo called collective roberry 
of this kind was seldom accompanied by blood- 
shed. The husbands, after having stood still 
for the time laid down by the robbers, would 
return to their senses, and come to the colony 
with graphic accounts of the occurrence. Col- 
lecting a posse armed with palings, 1 taking 
my revolver, we would rush to the highroad 
and make a thorough search in the adjoining 
woods. Only once was our search crowned with 
success; about half a kilemetro from I he road 
we came upon a small group hiding in a for- 
est snowdrift. They answered the shouts of 
our lads with a single shot, and dispersed in 
all directions, but we managed to capture 
one, and take him back to the colony. Neither 
rifle nor loot was found on him, and he hotly 
denied* all accusal ions. When handed over to 
the Gubernia Criminal Investigalion Depart- 
ment, however, he was found to be a notorious 
bandit, and shorlly after, the whole gang was 
arrested. The Gubernia Executive Committee 
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expressed its appreciation to the Gorky Col- 
ony. 

But the robhories on the highroad went on 
as before. Towards the end of the winter our 
boys began to come upon indications of some 
“sticky business” pei petrated in the night. 
Once wo caught sight of an arm protruding 
out of the snow between the pine trees. Dig- 
ging around, we found the body of a woman, 
killed by a shot in the face. Another time, in 
the l)\ishes just beside the road, we found a 
dead man, in a waggoner's coat, with his 
skull broken in. We awcjke one morning to 
see two men dangling fn m the trees at the 
outskirts of the forest. While awaiting the 
arrival of the coroner, they hung thus for two 
whole days, staring at the colony with bulg- 
ing eyes. 

Far from displaying any fear in regard 
to such phenomena, the colonists* did not 
attempt to conceal their interest in them. 
In the spring, when the snow had melted, 
they would scour the woods for skulls gnawed 
clean by foxes, mount them on slicks, and 
carry them into the colony for the express 
purpose of scaring Lydia Petrovna. As it 
was, the teachers lived in perpetual terror, 
trembling in their beds lest at any moment 

• 1. e., the members of the Gorky Children’s 
Colony. ~rr. 
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a gang of robbers should burst into the colony, 
and a massacre begin. The* Osipovs, whom 
general opinion credited ^ilh possessions 
worth stealiJig, were the most terrified of 
all. 

One evening towards the end of February, 
when our cart, loaded with all sorts of pro- 
visions, was crawling home from the town 
at its usual rate, it was held up just at the 
turning leading to the colony. On the cart 
were grain and sugar, which for some reason 
did not appeal to the highwaymen. Kalina 
Ivanovich had no values on him but his 
pipe. This circumstance aroused the righteous 
indignation of the robbers, who struck Kalina 
Ivanovich over the head, so that he fell into 
the snow, where he lay till they disappeared. 
Gud, who was always entrusted with the care 
of Laddie, remained a passive witness of the 
incident. When they got back to the colony, 
they both poured detailed accounts of the ad- 
venture into our ears, Kalina Ivanovich 
stressing the dramatic side, while Gud empha- 
sized the comic aspect. But a unanimous res- 
olution was passed, henceforward always to 
send an escort from the colony to meet the 
cart on its way home. 

We stuck to this resolution for two years. 
And we gave these sallies along the high- 
road a military name — “straddling the 
road. ” 
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All escort usually consisted of about ten 
persons. Soniclimes 1 would bo one of them, 
as 1 had a revolver. I couldn't trust all and 
sundry with it, and without a revolver our 
posse was felt to be scarcely strong enough. 
To Zadorov alone I would occasionally en- 
trust the revolver, which he would proudly 
strap over his rags. 

Road duty was an extremely interesting 
occupation. We would dispose ourselves over 
one and a half kilometres of the road, from 
the bridge over the river, to the turning lead- 
ing to the colony. The boys tried to keep them- 
selves warm by jumping about in the snow, 
shouting to one another the while, so as not 
to lose contact, and striking terror of sudden 
death into the soul of the belated traveller 
in the dusk. Homeward-faring villagers, 
whipping up their hor.ses, dashed silently 
past regularly recurring figures of a most 
sinister aspect. Sovkhoz directors and other 
representatives of authority swept by on 
their rattling carts, taking care to let the boys 
see their double-barrelled guns and .sawn off 
rifles; pedestrians lingered by the bridge in 
the hope of enlisting the support of numbers 
in the form of follow wayfarers. 

When I was with them, the boys never 
got tough, or scared travellers, but without 
my re.^^t raining iiiflucnco they sometimes got 
out of hand, and Zadorov insisted on iny ac- 
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companying them, even though it meant giv- 
ing up the revolver. I started going out with 
the escort every^time, but I let Zadorov carry 
the revolver, not wishing to deprive him of 
his well-earned enjoyment. 

When our Laddie came into sight we would 
greet him with shouts of “Halt! Hands up!” 
lint Kalina Ivanovich would only smile and 
start puffing at his pipe with exaggerated 
satisfaction. Ills pipe lasted him the whole 
way, and the familiar saying: “the hours 
passed unnoticed” was fully applicable here. 

The escort would gradually fall into line 
behind Laddie, and enter the grounds of the 
colony in a gay crowd, eagerly inquiring of 
Kalina Ivanovich the latest items of news 
with regard to provisions. 

This same winter wo went in for opera- 
tions the importance of which extended far 
beyond the interests uf the colony — opera- 
tions of national importance. The forest guard 
came to our colony and asked us to help to 
keep watch in the woods since there was too 
much illicit felling going on, for his staff to 
cope with. 

The guarding of the state forest consider- 
ably raised us in our own eyes, provided us 
with extremely interesting work, and, finally, 
brought us in no small gain. 

Night. Day will soon be breaking, but it 
is still quite dark. 1 am waked by a tap on 
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my window. Opening my eyes I can just make 
out Ihrougii the fcosly pallenis on llie window- 
pane, a nose pressed flat against it, and a 
tousled head. 

“\Vhat\s up?” 

“Antoji Semyonovich, they're cutting 
down trees in the woods!” 

Lighting my improvised lamp, I dress 
rapidly, pick up my revolver and double- 
barrelled gun and go out. 

On the doorstep on one such night w^cre 
those ardent lovers of nocturnal adventure — 
Burun, and a guileless little chap named She- 
laputin. Burun took over the gun and w^o 
entered the wood. 

“Where are they?” 

“Listen! ” 

We came to a stop. At first I could hear 
nothing, but gradually 1 began to make out, 
amidst the confused sounds of (he night, and 
the sound of our own brealhing, Ihe dull 
thud-thud of Steel against wood. W’e follov^ed 
the sound, slo<iping to av<jid detection, 
the branches of young pine tiees scratching 
our laces, kiujcking off my glasses, and scat- 
tering snov; over us. Every now and then the 
sound of the axe would cease, so that we didn't 
know v^hich direction to take and had to wait 
patiently for it to begin again. And ever and 
anon the sounds would be repeated, getting 
louder and nearer every minute. 
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We tried to approach as quietly as possi- 
ble, so as not to rriffliten away the thief. Burun 
lumbered along with a certain bear-like agi- 
lity, the diminutive Slielaputin tripping af- 
ter him, pulling his jacket closer to keep him- 
self warm. 1 took up the rear. 

At last wo reached our goal. We posted 
ourselves behind the trunk of a pine tree, just 
in time to see a tall slender tree quivering 
throughout its Icnglh — at its base a belted 
figure. After a few tentative, fumbling strokes 
the wielder of I he axe straightened him- 
self, glanced round, and again resumed his 
fellijig. We were now about five yards away 
from him. Bunin, holding the gun in readi- 
ness, muzzle upwards, looked at me and held 
his breath. Slielaputin, crouching beside mo, 
leaned againsi my shoulder and whispered: 

“May J? Is it time?” 

I nodded. Slielaputin gave Burun's coat 
sleeve a tug. 

The shot rang out with a terrific explo- 
sion, resounding through the trees. 

Instinctively the man with the axe squat- 
ted down. Silence. We went up to him. Shela- 
putiii knew his job, and the axe was already 
in his hands. Burun cried out in cheerful 
greetings: 

“Ah! Moussi Karpovich! Good morning!” 

He patted Moussi Karpovich on the shoul- 
der, but Moussi Karpovich was unable to 
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utter a single word in response. Trembling 
from head lu foot, he kept mecdianically flick- 
ing the snowflakes from the left sleeve of his 
coat. 

“VV^here's your horse?” I asked. 

Moussi Karpovich was still unable to 
speak, and Burun answered for him: 

“I'here it is! Hi, you! Come over here!” 

Only then did I observe, through the screen 
of pine branches, a horse's head and the shaft 
bow of a farm carl. 

Burun took Moussi Karpovich by the 
arm. 

“This way to the ambulance, Moussi 
Karpovich!” he said gaily. 

At last Moussi Karpovich began to mani- 
fest signs of life. Taking off his cap, he passed 
his hand over his hair, whispering without 
looking at us: “My GcM! My Gid!” 

Together we moved towaids the sleigh. 
The sleigh was sb^vly turned, and soon we 
were moving over the deep tracks now almost 
hidden by leathery snow. Our driver, a lad 
of fourteen or so, in an enormous cap and 
oversize boots, made clucking sounds to the 
horse, and shook the reins mouinfully. He 
kept snulfling, and seemed thoiouglily upset. 

On nearing the outskirts of the wood 
Burun took Ihe reins from the lad. 

“You're going ihe wrong way!” he ex- 
claimed. “If you were carrying a load, it would 
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be the right way, but as you're only driving 
your Dad, this is the way. 

“To the colony?” queslidncd the lad, but 
Buruu did not give him back the reins, and 
turned the horse’s head in the direction of 
the colony. 

Day was beginning to break. 

Suddenly Moussi Karpovich halted the 
horse by twitching at the reins over Burun’s 
arm, at the same lime, with his free hand, 
taking off his cup. 

“Anion Semyonovich!” he pleaded. “Let 
me go! It’s the very first time! VVe have no 
firewood. ... Do let me go!” 

Burun angrily shook Moussi Karpovich’s 
hand off the reins, but did not send Ihe horse 
on, waiting to see what 1 was going to 
say. 

“No, no, Moussi Karpovich!” 1 said. “That 
won’t do! We’ll hav< to draw up a state- 
ment. This is an affair of Stale — you know 
that!” 

Shclapulin’s silvery treble rose towards 
the dawn: 

“And it’s not the first time cither! It’s 
not the first lime, but the third! Once your 
Vassili was caught, and the next time. . . .” 

Burun’s hoarse baritone cut acru.ss the 
silver music of the treble: 

“What’s the good of us hanging about 
here? You, Andrei, get away home! You’re 
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just small fry! Go and tell your mother, 
Dad's been caught. Let her get something 
ready to send to him. ” 

Andrei, frightened out of his wits, scram- 
bled down from the cart and ran at top speed 
towards the farmstead. We started on our 
way again. Just as we entered the colony 
grounds' we encountered a group of lads setting 
out to meet us. 

“Oh, oh! Wc thought you were being 
murdered, so we thought we'd come out and 
save you.” 

“The operation has been carried out with 
complete success!” laughed Jiurun. 

Everyone crowded into my room. Moussi 
Karpovicli, profoundly dejected, sat on a chair 
facing me. Bunin took up his seat on the 
window sill, still holding the gun. Shelapu- 
tin was whispering the gruesome details of 
the night's adventure into the ears of his 
pals. Two of the boys were sitting on my bed, 
and the rest were ranged on benches, all ab- 
sorbed in watching the process of the tak- 
ing of a deposition. 

The deposition was drawn up in heart- 
rending detail. 

“You have twelve desyatins* of land, 
haven't you? And three horses?” 

♦ About 2.7 acres.— rr. 
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“Horses! ” groaned Moussi Karpovich. “You 
can't call that one a horse!. It's only a two- 
year old.” 

“A three-year old!” insisted Burun, pat- 
ting Moussi Karpovich kindly on the shoul- 
der. 

I went on writing: 

“The cut was six inches deep. ...” 

Moussi Karpovich flung out his arms: 
“Ah, now Anion Semyonovich! For God's sake! 
How d'you make that out? It was barely 
four!” 

Suddenly Shelaputin, breaking off in the 
middle of his whispered narrative, measured 
about half a metre with his extended arms, 
and grinned cheekily into Moussi Karpovich's 
face: 

“Like this?” ho cried. “This is how deep 
it was, isn't it?” 

Moussi Karpovich, ore! ending not to no- 
tice the iiilerruption, submissively followed 
with his eyes the movemenis of my pen. 

The deposition was completed. On leav- 
ing Moussi Karpovich shook hands with me 
with an air of injured innocence, and extended 
his hand to Burun as the eldest of the boys 
present. 

“You shouldn't be doing this, lads,” he 
said. “We've all got to live!” 

Burun answered him with facetious cour- 
tesy: 
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“Don't mention it! Always happy to 
oblige! '' 

Ihen he was struck by a sudden thought: 

“1 say, Aiilou Semyonovich! What about 
the tree?” 

This set us all to thinking. After all, the 
tree was almost felled, by tomorrow some- 
body would bo sure to finish it off and take 
it away. Without waiting to hear the out- 
come of our inusiiigs, Bunin made for I he door. 
On his way out ho flung a remark over his 
shoulder at tlio now thoroughly vanquished 
Moussi Karpovich: 

“Don’t you worry— wo'll bring the horse 
hack! Who's going with mo, lads? All right — 
six will 1)0 onoiigh. Is there a rope there, Mous- 
si Karpovich?” 

“It’s tied to the sleigh.” 

Bvoryono went out. An liour later a long 
pine tree was brought into I he colony. This 
was our jjreinium. The axe loo, following a 
time-hoiiourod tradition, remained in the col- 
ony. For a very long time to come, wlionover 
invenlories are being checked, we shall say to 
one another: 

“Whore is Mou.ssi Kaijiovicirs axe?” 

It was in)t .so much moral expostulations 
or occasional outbursts of wrath, as this fas- 
cinating and vital struggle with hostile olo- 
nionts which fostered the first shy growth 
of a healthy collective spirit. Of an evening 
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we would hold lengthy discussions, laughing 
our fill, sometimes embroidering upon tho 
subjects of our adventures, .and drawing ever 
closer to one another in the thick of those 
adventures, till wo gradually became that 
integral unit known as tho Gorky Colony. 


6 

THE CAPTURE OF THE IRON TANK 

All this time our colony was gradually 
consolidating the material side of its existence. 
Neither extreme poverty, vermin, nor frost- 
bitten toes, could prevent our indulging in 
dreams of happier future. Despite the fact 
that our middle-aged Laddie and ancient 
.seed drill offered but little hope for the de- 
velopment of agriculture, all our dreams 
I’cvolved around fan. ng. But so far these 
were only dreams. Laddie's H.P. was so inade- 
quate to agricultural requirements that it 
was only by the wildest flight of fancy that 
he could be pictured drawing a plough. Be- 
sides, along with all the rest of us, Laddie was 
undernourished. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that wo obtained straw for him — not 
to mention hay. All through the winter, 
driving him was a prolonged torture, and 
Kalina Ivanovich got a chronic pain in his 
right arm from the threatening motions with 



the ^vhip without which Laddie refused to 
bud^’o. 

To crown all, the very soil on which our 
colony st(K)d was unsuiled to agricullural 
purposes. It was little better thaJi sand, which 
a breath of wind sent shelving into dunes. 

Even at this distance of time 1 am unable 
to understand how it was, situated as we 
wore, that we dared to embark upon so wild 
a venture, but one which was, nevertheless, 
destined to put us on our feet. 

It all began in the most fantastic man- 
ner. 

Fortune suddenly smiled upon us, and 
wc obtained an order for oak logs. They had 
to be fetched straight from the woods where 
they were felled. Although these particular 
woods were within the boundary of our Village 
Soviet, we had never been so far in that di- 
rection before. 

Having arranged to go there with two 
of our neighbours from the farmstead, they 
providing the horses, \ve set off on our travels 
ijito a strange land. When we got to the 
place, Kalina Ivanovich and I turned our 
attention to a distant line of poplars towering 
above the reeds of the frozen stream. Leaving 
the drivers among the fallen trees to load 
their sleighs and argue as to the probability 
of the logs falling off on tlie way, we crossed 
the ice, climbed a hill by a sort of avenue 
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on the other side of the river, and found our- 
selves in a kingdom of the -dead. Before us, 
ill the most ruinous condition, stood almost 
a dozen buildings of varying sizes — houses, 
sheds, huts, outhouses, and the like. All were 
in about the same stage of dilapidation. Where 
once there had been stoves now lay heaps 
of bricks and lumps of clay, half-covered with 
snow. Floors, doors, windows, staircases, had 
all disappeared. Many of the partitions and 
ceilings were shattered, and here and there 
brick walls and foundations had been re- 
moved bodily. All that remained of I he vast 
stables were the walls back and front, above 
which there towered, in blank melancholy, 
a remarkable iron tank or cistern which 
looked as if it had been freshly painted. On the 
whole estate this tank alone seemed to bo 
imbued with life — everything else was stone- 
dead. 

On one side of the yard stood a new two- 
storey house, left unstuccoed, but with some 
pretensions to style. Its lofty, spacious cham- 
bers rctaijied fragmoids of plaster moulding, 
and marble window sills. At the opposite end 
of the yard there was a new stable built of 
hollow concrete. Even the most dilapidated 
of the buildings amazed us on closer examina- 
tion by their solid workmanship, huge oak 
beams, sinewy lies, slender rafters and by 
the precision of all vertical lines. That power- 
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ful economic frame had not died of senility 
and disease, but had been violently destroyed 
in its prime. 

Kalina Ivanovich groaned at the sight of 
so much wealth. 

“Just look at it all! ” he cried. “A river, 
garden— and what meadows!” 

The river bounded the estate on three 
side.s, gliding past that hill wliich was such a 
raiity on our plains. The orchard sloped to- 
wards the river in three terraces, the first plant- 
ed with cherry trees, the second with apple 
trees and pear trees, and the lowest thickly 
covered with black currant bushes. 

In a yard on the other side of the main build- 
ing was a large, five-storey mill, its sails 
going at full swing. From the workers at Iho 
mill we learned that the estate bad belonged 
to the brothers Trei)ke, who had fled with 
Denikin’s army, abandoning their houses with 
all that was in them at the time. All movable 
property had long ago found its way to the 
neighbouring village of Goncharovka, and near- 
by farmsteads, and now the houses them- 
selves were on their w'ay out. 

Kalina Ivanovich was moved to elo- 
quence. 

“Savages!" he burst out. “Swine! Idiots! 
Look at all this property! Dwellings! Sta- 
bles! Why couldn’t they have lived hero, sons- 
of-bitches? You could have moved in, farmed 
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the place, drunk your coffee — but all you 
can think of is hacking at this frame with an 
axe. And what for? All because you must 
boil your precious dumplings, and you’re 
too lazy to chop wood. . . . May the dump- 
lings stick in your throats, you fools, 
you idiots! And you sec — they'll go to their 
grave just as they are — no revolution will 
help the likes of them! Oh, the swines, oh, 
the rotters, the cursed blockheads! What the 
hell!” 

Here Kalina Ivanovich turned to a passing 
worker from the mill. 

“Gould you tell me. Comrade, ” he asked, 
“where to go to get that tank up there? The 
one sticking up over the stable. It’ll bo ruined 
here, anyhow', without doing any good to 
anyone. ” 

“That tank? Damned if I know’! The Village 
Soviet is responsible for evorythijig here. ” 

“1 sec. Well, that’s something!” said 
Kalina Ivanovicli, and we set out for home. 

Striding home behind our neighbouns’ 
sleighs, over the smooth surface of the road, 
which was already beginning to yield to the 
influence of impending spring, Kalina Iva- 
novich indulged iji daydreams: wouldn’t it 
bo nice if we could get hold of that tank, move 
it to the colony, and set it up in the attic 
over the laundry, thus converting the laun- 
dry into a steam bath. 
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The next morning, before setting out again 
for the forest, Kalina Ivanovich buttonholed 
me. 

“Do ^vrite me a paper for lhal there Village 
Soviet, there’s a good rliap! "Jheynomojo 
need a lank than a dog needs hip pockets! 
And for us it would mean a steam l)ath.” 

To please him I gave Kalina Ivanovich 
a paper. Towaids evening he returned, al- 
most beside himself with rage. 

“The parasites! They lock at everything 
theoretically, they’re incapable of a practical 
point of view! They say — drat them! — this 
here tank is State property. Did you ever 
hear of such idiots! Write me out another 
paper— I’ll go straight to the V( lest Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

“How aie you going to get there? It’s 
twenty kib metres away. What’ll you go in?” 

“I know someone who’s going that way, 
he’ll give me a lift.” 

Kalina Ivanovich’s plan for a steam bath 
appealed to everyone at the colony, but no- 
body believed he would be able to obtain the 
tank. 

“Let’s make one without it. Wc can make 
a worden tank.” 

“A lot you understand! If people mado 
tanks of iron, it moans they knew what they 
were about! And I moan to get it, if I have 
to choke it out of them!” 
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“And how do you mean to get it over here? 
Is Laddie to haul it?” 

“1 hat'll bo ail righl! Where there's a 
trough theic’ll always be pigs!” 

Kalina Ivanovich came back from the 
Volcst Executive Committee crosscr than 
ever, and seemed to have forgotten all words 
which were not oaths. 

'I'liroughout the next week he followed 
mo about, begging me, to the accempani- 
ment of laughter from the boys, for yet 
another “paper to the Uyezd Executive Cem- 
mittcc. ” 

“Leave mo alone, Kalina Ivanovich!” I 
cried. “1 have other things to think of besides 
this lank of yours!” 

“Do write me out a paper!” ho insisted. 
“It can't hurt you! Do you grudge the paper, 
or what? Just you write il out, and I'll bring 
you I ho tank.” 

I wrote out this paper, too, for Kalina 
Ivanovich. Thrusting it into his pocket, 
Kalina Ivanovich at last relaxed into a 
smile. 

“There can't be such an idiotic law — let- 
ting good properly go to ruin, and no one lifting 
a finger! We're not living under the tsarist 
regime any more!” 

But Kalina Ivairovich returned late in 
the evening from the Uyezd Executive Com- 
mittee and did not put in an appearance cither 
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in the dormitory or in my room. He did not 
come to see me till the next morning, ■when 
he was coldly supercilious, aloofly dignified, 
fixing his eye upon a distant point out of the 
window. 

“Nothing will come of it, ” he said tersely, 
handing me back the paper. 

Right across our minutely detailed appli- 
cation was written curtly, in red ink, the 
one word, decisive and heartbrcakijigly final — 
“Refuse. ” 

Kalina Ivanovich brooded long and passion- 
ately over this reverse. For almost two weeks 
he lost his delightful elderly sprightline.ss. 

The following Sunday, when March was 
dealing drastically with the remains of the 
snow, 1 invited some of the boys to come for 
a walk with mo. They scraped together some 
warm garments, and we set out for . . . the 
Trepke estate. 

“What if -we move our colony over here!” 
I mused aloud. 

“Over here?" 

“To these houses. ” 

“But they're not habitable!” 

“W'e could put them into repair.” 

Zadorov burst out laughing and started 
spinning around the yard. 

“W'o have throe houses waiting to be le- 
pairod, ” he reminded me, “and we haven’t 
been able to get them done all the winter.” 





“I know! But supposing we could get 
this place put into repair?” 

“Oh! That would be some 6olony! A river— 
a garden — and a mill!” 

Wo scrambled about among the ruins and 
let our fancy soar: here we’d have a dormi- 
tory, here a dining room, this would make a 
capital club, and there would be the school- 
rooms. . . . 

We came home exhausted but full of ener- 
gy. In the dormitory a noisy discussion of the 
details of our future colony was held. Before 
separating for the night, Ekaterina Grigoryev- 
ua said: 

“D’you know what, boys, it’s not healthy 
to indulge in daydreams. It’s not the Bolshe- 
vik way!” 

An awkward silence ensued in the dormi- 
tory. 

I cast a wild glance at Ekaterina Grigoryev- 
na, and declared, bringing my fist down on 
the table with a bang: 

“I’m telling you! In a month’s time that 
estate will be ours! Is that the Bolshevik 
way? ” 

The lads burst out laughing and cheering. 
I laughed with them, and so did Ekaterina 
Giigorycvna. 

All through the night I sat up preparing 
a statement for the Gubernia Executive Com- 
mittee. 



A week later llio Chief of the Gubernia 
Department of Public Education sent fur me. 

“Not a bad idea, that! Let's go and have 
a look at the place!" 

Another week passed, and our project was 
being discussed before the Gubernia Executive 
Committee. 

It appeared that the authorities had had 
this estate on their minds for quite a time. 
I availed myself of the opportunity to tell 
them of the poverty ajid neglected state of 
our colony, of our lack of prospects, and of the 
living collective wliich had nevertheless sprung 
up among us. 

Ihe chairman of the Gubernia Executive 
Committee said: 

“The place wants a master, and here arc 
people who want to get to work. Let them 
have it!" 

And here was I — an order in my hands 
for the former Trepke estate, comprising six- 
ty desyatins of arable land, and my estimate 
for repairs approved. I stood in the middle 
of the dormitory hardly able to believe it wts 
not all a dream, and around me an excLted 
crowd of boys, a whirlwind of enthusiasm, 
a forest of uplifted arms. . . . 

“Do let us see it!” they begged. 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna entered. The b(»ys 
rushed at her, overflowing with good-natured 
raillery. Shelaputin's shrill treble ringing out; 
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“Is that the Bolshevik way, or what? 
Just you tell us! ” 

“What’s the matter? W’hat’s happened?” 

“Is this the Bolshevik way? Only look!” 

No one was happier about it all than Ka- 
lina Ivanovich. 

“You’re a trump,” he said, “it's like the 
prcaclicrs say; ‘ask and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you! . . . and 
thou shalt receive — ” 

“A smack in the jaw!” interpolated Zado- 

rov. 

“That’s not a smack in the jaw,” said 
Kalina Ivanovich, turning to him, “that’s 
an order.” 

“You did knock for a tank, and all you 
got was a smack in the face. But this is an 
affair of State importance, not just something 
we as Iced for. ” 

“You’re too young to interpret the scrip- 
tures,” said Kalina Ivanovich jocosely — 
noliung could have put him out at this mo- 
ment. 

The very next Sunday he accompanied 
me and a crowd of boys to inspect our now 
domain. Kalina Ivanovich’s pipe sent trium- 
phant puffs of smoko into the face of every 
brick in the Trepke ruins, lie strutted proud- 
ly past the tank. 

“When arc wo going to move the tank?” 
asked Bunin with perfect gravity. 
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“Why should we move it, the parasite?” 
said Raliiia Ivanovich. “We'll find a use for 
it here. These stables have been built accord- 
ing to the last word in technique, you know!” 

7 

**EyERYBODTS GOOD FOR SOMETHlNGr 

We could not immediately translate into 
the language of facts our jubilations on com- 
ing into the Trepke heritage. The release of 
the money and material required was, for 
one reason or another, delayed. But the main 
obstacle was the Kolomak, a small but mischie- 
vous stream, its course lay between our col- 
ony and the Trepke estate, and in April 
it showed itself to bo a formidable representa- 
tive of the elemenls. At fiist it flooded its 
banks with slow obstinacy, onl^ to retire 
still more slowly within its modest limits, 
leaving behind it fresh disaster— mud im- 
passable either by man or beasl. 

“Trepke” as we had begun to call our 
new^ acquisition, remained, Iherefore, a set 
of ruins for a long time to come. In tlie mean- 
time the boys revelled in the coming of spring. 
In the morning, after breakfast, while wait- 
ing for the bell to summon them to work, 
they would range themselves outside the barn, 
basking in the sunlight, exposing their chests 



to its rays, and strewing the yard with their 
carelessly flung jackets. They were capable 
of sitting in the sun without speaking for 
hours on end, making up for the winter months 
when it had been so hard to keep warm, even 
in the dormitory. 

The sound of the bell compelled them to 
get up and shuffle reluctantly to their respec- 
tive places, but even during work they would 
find pretexts and means to warm (heir sides 
in the sun every now and then. 

In the beginning of April, Vaska Polesh- 
chuk ran away, lie was not what you would 
call a prepossessing member of the colony. 
1 had come across him in December, at one of 
the tables in the Department of Public Edu- 
cation — a dirty, ragged lad surrounded by 
a small crowd. The Department for Defective 
Juveniles had declared him a mental defective, 
and was sending him to a home for such 
boys. The tatterdemalion protested, weeping, 
that he was not mad at all, that they had got 
him to town by a trick, telling him they were 
taking him to Krasnodar, wdiere they had 
promised to put him into a school. 

“What are you yelling for?” 1 asked him. 

“They say I’m mad!” 

“All right — I hoard you! Slop bawli .g, 
and come with me.” 

“How are we going?” 

“On our two foot! Como on!” 
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Tho little chap’s countenance was not 
exactly an index ol intelligence. liut he exud- 
ed eneigy, and . 1 Ihoiighl to myfcell: “What 
the hell! Everj body's good for soiiiethiiig! ” 

Tho Departmeul for Defective Juveniles 
was glad to be relieved of its cliaige, and we 
set out at a brisk march for the c(dony. On 
the way he unfolded the usual tale, beginning 
with the death of parents and dire jmveity. 
His name was Vaska Polcshchuk. He was, 
in his own words, “a casualty,” having taken 
part in the storming of Perekop. 

On his first day in the colony he went com- 
pletely mum, and neither teachers nor boys 
could get a word out of him. Pn bably it had 
been somcthijig of this sort which had forced 
the pundits to the conclusion that Poleshchuk 
was a defective. 

The other boys wore intrigued by his si- 
lence, and asked my leave to apply methods of 
their own to him — only give him a good 
fright, they said he'd talk all right. 1 flatly 
forbade any such measures. I already regretted 
having brought this mute into the colony. 

And then, Polcshchuk suddenly began to 
talk witlujut the slightest apparent provoca- 
tion. It may have been simply the wai-m spring 
day, fragrant with the exhalatioirs whicji the 
sun drew from the still humid earth. He talked 
with shrill energy, accomparryirrg his words 
with bursts of laughter, and sudden leaps. 
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He would not leave my side for days on end, 
chattering endlessly about the delights of life 
in the Red Aimy, and about Commander 
Zubata. 

“What a man! II is eyes so black, so blue — 
when he looks at you you go all cold! When 
he Was at Perekop our own chaps were afraid 
of him. ...” 

“You keep on and on about Zubata,” 
the boys said. “Do you know his address?” 

“How do you mean — address?” 

“His address — do you know where to write 
to him?” 

“No, 1 don't. Why should I write to him? 
ril just go to Nikulayev, and Til find him 
there. ” 

“He'll send you packing!” 

“He won't cither! It was the other one 
who sent me away. He was the one who said: 
‘what's the use of our troubling ourselves 
with this nitwit?' I'm not a nitwit, am 1?” 

For days on end Poleshchuk chattered to 
all and sundry about Zubata — his good looks, 
his courage, and how ho never used really 
bad language when he swore. 

“Do you mean to bolt?” the boys asked 
him. 

Poleshchuk would cast a glancci in my 
direction and fall into a reverie. He evidently 
thought long over this, and when the rest 
had forgotten all about him, and were deep 
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in some olhoi’ subject, he would suddenly get 
bold of the boy who had put the question to 
him, and ask: 

“Would Anton be angry?” 

“What about?” 

“Well — if I were to bolt?” 

“1 should think he would! After all the 
trouble he took about you!” 

Vaska fell into his reverie again. 

And one day, just after breakfast, Shela- 
putiii came running into my room. 

“Vaska’s not anywhere in the colony. He 
didn’t have breakfast — he’s bolted! Gone to 
Zubata!” 

The lads clustered around mo iji the yard, 
'riiey wanted to .see how 1 was going to take 
Vaska’s departure. 

“Poleshchuk did run away, after all. ...” 

“It’s the spring. ...” 

“He’s gone to the Crimea. ...” 

“Not the Crimea — N'ikolayev. ...” 

“If we went to the station, wo might still 
catch him!” 

Vaska might be nothing to boast of, but 
his defection imprcs.scd me painfully. It was 
embittering to have to admit that hero was 
one who could not accept our modest offer- 
ing, and had gone in quest of something bettor. 
At the sumo time 1 knew well enough that 
our poverty-stricken colony was not calculat- 
ed to attach people to us. 
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To the boys 1 said: 

“To hell with him! If hc^s gone — he\s 
gone! We have other things to think of.” 


In April, Kalina Ivanovich began to 
plough. This was made possible by Iho most 
unexpected evenl. The Commission for Juve- 
nile Delinquency had a horse thief — a juvenile 
one — brought before it. The culprit was sent 
to some place or other, but the owner of 
the horse was not to be found. The Commission 
went through a week of agony, not being ac- 
customed to deal with such cumbersome ma- 
terial evidence as a horse. Then came Kalina 
Ivanovich to the Commission, beheld the 
sorry plight of the unoffending beast, forlorn 
in the middle of the cobbled yard, seized its 
bridle without a word and led it to the colo- 
ny, pursued by the relieved sighs of the mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

At the colony Kalina Ivanovich was greet- 
ed with cries of rapture and astonishment. 
Gud took the bridle from Kalina Ivanovich 
into his trembling hands, while into the wide 
spaces of his soul the exhortation of Kalina 
Ivanovich sank deep: 

“Take care, now! She’s not to be treated 
like you treat one another! She’s only an ani- 
mal — she can’t speak. She can’t complain, 
you know that yourselves! But if you tease 
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her, and she gives you a kick on Iho noddle, 
it'll bo no use going bawling to Anton Semyo- 
novich! You can bawl your heart out, but it 
won't help you. And I'll break your skull for 
you!” 

The rest of us clustered around this solemn 
group, and no one dreamed of resenting the 
terrible threats hanging over Gud's head. Ka- 
lina Ivanovich stood beaming, pipe in mouth, 
while delivering this intimidating oration. 
The horse was a cliestnut, still fairly young, 
and well nourished. 

Kalina Ivanovich and some of the lads 
busied themselves for several days in the shed. 
With the aid of hammers, screwdrivers, and 
odd bits of iron, and to the accompaniment 
of endless sententious harangues, they man- 
aged to patch up some sort of a plougij from 
odds and ends found among the refuse left 
by the former colony. 

At last the blissful moment arrived when 
Buruji and Zadorov followed the plough. Ka- 
lina Ivanovich kept up with them, exclaim- 
ing. 

“Oh, the parasites! They can't eveji 
plough — there's a fault, and there, and 
therer 

The lads retorted good-naturedly: 

“Show' us the way yourself, Kalina Iva- 
novich! You've probably never ploughed a 
furrow in your life!” 
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Kalina Ivanovich, taking his pipe oul 
of his mouth, looked as fierce as he could: 

“Me? I've never ploughed? You don’t 
need to have ploughed yourself! You've got 
to uridcrslajid! I can see when you go wrong — 
and you can't!” 

Gud and Bratchenko accompanied them. 
Gud watched the ploughmen furtively to see 
if they weren't maltreating the horse, while 
Bratclienko simply followed Red with his 
enamoiii'cd gaze. He had appointed himself 
stahlcboy under the aegis of Gud. 

Some of tile older lads had begun fiddling 
about with the old seed drill in the shed. 
Sofron Golovan was shouting at them, filling 
their impressionable souls with admiration 
for his vast technical erudition. 

Sofron Golovan possessed certain vivid 
characteristics which distinguished him among 
his fellow mortals. Of enormous stature, full 
of animal spirits, always a little tipsy, but 
never really drunk, he had his own opinions 
about everything under the sun, and wonder- 
fully ignorant ones they were. Golovan was 
an extraordinary mixture of kulak and black- 
smith: he owned two huts, throe horses, two 
cows and a smithy. For all his kulak A\oalth, 
however, he was an able smith, and his hands 
were much cleverer than his head. Sofron's 
smithy stood right on the highroad, next 
to the inn, and it was to this topographical 
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siluatioii that the GoJovau family ow ed iis 
rise to fortune. 

Golovau came to the colony on the I’liv-.i- 
tation of Kalina Ivanovich. Tools of a sort 
were found in our sheds, though the smithy 
itself was in a hroken-down condition. Sofron 
offered to bring with him his own anvil and 
forgo, as well as a few additional tools, and 
to work in the capacity of instructor. He was 
even ready to repair (he .smithy at his own 
expense. At fir.st 1 could not understand this 
eagerness to help us, but my mind was cleared 
by Kalina Ivanovich during bis evening “re- 
port.” 

Thrusting a bit of newspaper down my 
lamp chimney to light his pipe, Kalina Iva- 
novich said: 

“That parasite Sofron has a good reason 
for wanting to come to us. The muzhiks are 
after him, you know, and he’s afraid they’ll 
confiscate his smithy; and if he stays here, 
you know, it’ll look as if he’s working for the 
Soviets. ” 

“What shall we do about him?” I 
asked. 

“Let him stay! Who else would come to 
us? Where could we find a forge? And the 
tools? We have nowhere to lodge an instruct 
tor — if we used one of the huts, we’d have %o 
call in carpenters. And after all — ” KaP/na 
Ivanovich screwed up his eyelids — “What if 
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ho is a kulak? Ho’ll work just as well as if 
ho was an honest man.” 

Kalina Ivanovich, who had been thought- 
fully sending puffs of smoke towards my low 
ceiling, suddenly broke into a smile: 

“The muzhiks, the parasites, will confis- 
cate his smithy anyhow, and what good will 
that do anyone? It’ll just stand idle. Wo might 
as well have a smithy — Sofron will get what’s 
coming to him, anyhow. We’ll string him 
along, and send him about bis business when 
we’ve done with him. ‘This here is a Soviet 
institution,’ we’ll tell him, ‘and you, you 
son-of-a-bitch, you’re nothing but a blood- 
sucker, you’re an exploiter of the people.’ Ho- 
ho-ho. . .!” 

We had by now received a part of the 
money for repairing the estate, but it came 
to so little that our ingenuity was taxed to 
the utmost. Everything had to be done by 
ourselves, and we needed a smithy and a 
carpenter’s shop of our own. Joiners’ benches 
of a sort we had, tools we bought, and soon 
wo acquired a carpentry instructor. Under his 
guidance the lads fell energetically to sawing 
boards brought from the town, making window 
frames and doors for the new colony. Unfor- 
tunately the technical level of our carpenters 
was so low that the process of making windows 
and doors for our now life was at first excruciat- 
ingly difficult. Our work in the smithy — and 
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there was plenly of it--*was at first nothing to 
boast of, eithcM*. Sofron was in no hurry to 
bring the reconstruction phase of the Soviet 
slate to an end, though tlie pay lie got as 
instructor was not much, and on pay day 
he would dcmonstralively send one of the 
boys to an old woman who ran a still, with 
his whole salary for: “three bottles of the 
best. ” 

I knew nothing about this for some lime. 
I was just then altogether under the spell of 
the magic words: staples, hinge plates, hinges, 
latches. . . . The boys were just as thrilled 
as 1 was by the sudden expansion of our work. 
Very soon carpenters and locksmiths cropped 
up among them, and we actually found our- 
selves with a little money to spend. 

\Vc were thrilled by the animation which 
the smithy brought with it. At eight o'clock the 
chcci'ful ring of the anvil resounded through- 
out the colony; laughter was always com- 
ing from the smithy, around the wide-open 
doors of which two or three villagers were 
invariably hanging about, discussing farming, 
taxation, Verkhola, the chairman of the Kom- 
bed,* fodder, and our seed drill. Wo shoed 
the farmers' horses, put tires on their cart 
wheels and repaired their ploughs. We charged 
the poorer peasants half rates, and this 

♦ Poor Peasants* Committco.— rr. 
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A detachment about to set out for the fields 




served as a starling point for endloFS discus- 
sions on social justice and iiijuslice. 

Sofron offered to make Us a gig. Some 
sort of a body was dug up from beneath the 
rubbish in wliich the sheds of the colony 
abounded. Kalina Ivanovich brought from the 
town a couple of axles. For two whole days 
those axles were beaten on the anvil by ham- 
mers big and small. At last Sofron aiuiouiiced 
that the gig was quite ready but for the springs 
and wheels. And we had neither sprijigs nor 
wheels. I looked for secondhand springs all 
over the town, while Kalina Ivanovich set 
out on a long journey into the depths of the 
country. 

He was away a whole week, and brought 
back two pairs of brand new wheel rims and 
a veritable budget of impressions, the main 
one being: what ignorant folk they are — 
these muzhiks! 

One day, Sofron brought with him Kozyr — 
an inhabitant of the farmstead, lie was a 
quiet, courteous man with a perpetual bright 
smile, much addicted to making the sign of 
the cross. He had only recently been discharged 
from a lunatic asylum, and trembled all 
over whenever his wife’s name was mentioned, 
for she it was who had been the cause of the in- 
correct diagnosis of the gubernia psychiatrists. 
Kozyr was a wheelwright. He could scarcely 
contain his delight at being asked to make four 
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wheels. The circumstances of his heme life, 
and his own ascetic leanings, prompted him 
to make us a purely practical proposal: “Com- 
rades— (God forgive me!)— you sent for the 
old man, didn’t you? And now supposing I 
stay hero and live with you!” 

“But we have nowhere to put you!” 

“Don’t lot that worry you! I’ll find a 
place for myself. The Lord vj^.l help me! 
It’s summer now, and when winter comes we’ll 
manage somehow. I can live in that shed 
over there. I’ll be quite comfortable!” 

“All right — you can stay!” 

Kozyr crossed himself and attacked the 
practical side of the question immediately. 

“We’ll get rims! Kalina Ivanovich couldn’t, 
but I know how to set about it. The rims will 
come to us— the muzhiks will bring them 
themselves, you’ll see! God won’t lot us 
want! ” 

“But wo don’t need any more rims. Pop! 

“Don’t need them — don’t need them? God 
bless my soul! You may not need them, but 
others do! How can a muzhik live without 
a wheel? You can sell them and make money, 
and the boys will bo the gainers.” 

Kalina Ivanovich laughed, and supported 
Kozyr’s supplications. 

“Let him stay, damn him! Nature's such 
a grand thing you know — even a human being 
may be of some use!” 
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Kozyr became a favourite throughout the 
colony. He took up his quarters in the little 
room next to the dormitories. Here ho was 
perfectly safe from his wife, who was indeed 
a virago. The boys hugely enjoyed defending 
Kozyr from her incursions. This lady invari- 
ably made her appearance at the colony in 
a whirlwind of shrieks and oaths. Demanding 
her husband's return to the bosom of her 
family, she accused me, the boys, the Soviet 
government, and “that tramp Sofron, ” of des- 
troying her domestic felicity. With uncoiicealqd 
irony the boys would assure her that Kozyr was 
no good as a husband, and that the making 
of wheels was of far greater importance than 
domestic felicity. Kozyr himself would sit 
huddled up in his little room all the time, 
patiently waiting for the attack to be finally 
beaten off. It was only when the voice of 
the injured spouse could bo heard from the 
other side of the lake, whence mere snatches 
of her pious wishes for him could be made 
out — “ . . . sons-of- . . . damn your . . .” 
— that Kozyr would emerge from his sanctu- 
ary; “The Lord deliver us, my sons! What 
a disorderly female!” 

Unfavourable though the atmosphere was, 
the wheel trade began to show profits. Kozyr, 
merely by crossing himself, managed to do 
good business; without the slightest effort on 
our part, the rims rolled in, and wo did not 



have to pay moi.ey down for thorn. Kozyr 
was indeed a splendid wheelwright, and the 
work of his hands was famous far beyond tho 
precincts of our district. 

Our life had become more complex and 
a great deal brighter. Kalina Ivanovich did, 
after all, sow some five desyatins of our 
fields with oats, Red graced our stable, in 
our yard stood the new gig, its solo defect being 
its extraordinary height: it reared itself al- 
most seven feet above the ground, and to the 
passenger inside it always seemed that, while 
there undoubtedly was a horse in front, 
it must be somewhere far, far below the top 
of the gig. 

Uur activities developed to such an extent, 
that we began to feel our lack of manpower. 
\V.'! had hurriedly to rej)air another building 
lo: use as a dormitory, and it was not long 
before nMiiforccmcnts arrived. These were of 
a quite different nature from any we had so 
far received. 

By I his time great numbers of the ata- 
mans had been liquidated, and many of their 
youthful followers, whose military and pirat- 
ical roles had 1 oen confined to the function 
of grooms or c< ok boys, were sent to the 
colony. It was owing to this historical cir- 
cumstance that the colony’s membership was 
enriched bynameslike: Rarabanov, Brikhodko, 
Golos, Soroka, Vershnev, Mi ty agin, and others. 
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8 

CHARACTER AND CULTURE 

The arrival of the new members at our 
colony shook our far from stable collective 
to its foundations, and we once again re- 
lapsed into our old bad ways. 

Our original members had only been 
brought to recognize law and order on the most 
elemenlary level. And the newcomers, com- 
plete strangers to discipline, were still less 
disposed to submit to any law and order what- 
soever. It should, however, be stated that 
there was never again any open resistance 
or display of hooliganism towaids the teach- 
ers. it is to be presumed that Zadorov, 
Burun, Taranets and others, managed to give 
the newcomers a concise history of the first 
days of the Gorky Colony. Both veterans and 
novices realized thu the teaching staff was 
not a force hostile to themselves. The chief 
reason for the prevalence of this spirit should 
undoubtedly be sought in the woik of the 
teachers themselves, work so selfless and 
so obviously onerous, that it evoked instinc- 
tive respect. And so the boys, with extremely 
rare exceptions, wore always on good terms 
with us, bowed to the necessity of working 
and studying in the school, thoroughly realiz- 
ing that it was to our mutual advantage. 
Slothfulness and shrinking from hardships 
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assumed purely biological forms, and never 
the form of protest. 

We ourselves faced the fact that any im- 
provement in our situation came from a purely 
external form of discipline, and implied not 
the slightest, not even the most primitive, 
culture. 

But the reason for the boys’ conseJiting to 
live amidst our poverty, and take part in 
toil Nvhich was distinctly arduous, without 
running away, must of course be sought not 
merely on the educational level. There was 
nothing particularly attractive in the life of 
the streets during the year 1921. Our gubernia 
was not on the list of starvation districts, 
but for all that conditions in the town itself 
were extremely severe, and there certainly 
was hunger. Besides, in the first years our 
boys were not real waifs, hardened to roving 
the streets. The greater part of our lads came 
from homes with which they had ojily re- 
cently broken their lies. 

At the same time, the colonists, while pre- 
senting the most vivid characteristics, were 
on the low^est pos.sible cultural level. These 
were precisely the types selected for our co- 
lony, which was specially intended for diffi- 
cult cases. The overwhelming majority of 
them were semiliterate or completely illiter- 
ate, they were almost all inured to filth and 
vermin, and their attitude to their fellow man 
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had hardened iulo the pseudo-heroic pose of 
aggressive , self-defence. 

A few individuals of a somewhat higher 
degree of intelligence — Zadorov, Burun, Vet- 
kovsky, Bratchenko, and, among the later 
arrivals, Karabanov and Mityagiii — stood out 
in the crowd; the rest only gradually and slow- 
ly approached the acquisitions of human cul- 
ture, and the pooiur and hungrier wo were, 
the longer it took them. 

During our first year one of our greatest 
vexations w'as their perpetual tendency to 
quarrelling among themselves, the appalling 
weakness of the ties which must exist in any 
collective, but which in their case broke down 
every minute over the merest trifles. To a 
great extent this arose not so much from en- 
mity, as from this same pseudo-heroic pose, 
undiluted by the slightest political conscious- 
ness. Although mail} of them had dwelt in 
the tents of their class enemies, they had not 
the slightest awareness of belonging to any 
particular class. Wo had hardly any children 
of workers, the proletariat was for them some- 
thing remote and unknown, w'hile most of 
them harboured profound scorn for agricul- 
tural labour, or rather not so much for the la- 
bour, as for tbe labourer's scheme of life and 
mentality. Hence there remained a wide field 
for all sorts of eccentricity, for the manifes- 
tation of personalities sunk in semibarbarity. 
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demoralized by spiritual loneliness. Although 
in Its general oiiLlines the picture was melan- 
choly enough, the sprouts ol’ the collective 
spirit which had begun to show themselves 
during that I'irst winter, burgeoned myste- 
riously in our communily, and these sprouts 
had to bo cherished at all costs — no alien 
growths must be allowed to smother their 
lender verdure. I consider my chief merit 
to lie in the fact that 1 remaiked this important 
development at the time, and estimated it at 
its proper value. Tending these first shoots 
turned out to be a process of such arduuusness 
and length that, had 1 been able to foresee it, 
1 would probably have taken fright and thrown 
up the sponge. The saving factor was that — 
incorrigible optimist as I am! — 1 always be- 
lieved myself to be within an inch of vic- 
tory. 

Every day of my life during this period 
was a medley of faith, rejoicings, and de- 
spair. 

Everything would seem to be going swi a- 
mingly. The teachers had done their da,, ’s 
work, had finished reading aloud, chatling. or 
otherwise entertaining their charges, and, wish- 
ing them good night, had gone to their own 
rooms. The kids were in peaceful mood, get- 
ting ready to go to bed. In my room the last 
beats of the pulse of the day's work were 
throbbing to a close: Kalina Ivanovich was 
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sitting there, propounding his usual axioms, 
a lew of the more inquisitive boys wore hang- 
ing around, Bratchenko and Gud were stand- 
ing at the door awaiting an opportunity lor 
their routine attack upon Kalina Ivanovich 
on the question ol fodder, when suddenly the 
air was runt with cries: 

“The follows are knifing each other!” 

I rushed headlong from the room. The 
dormitory was in an uproar. In one corner 
were two ferocious groups of frenzied individ- 
uals. Threatening gestures and leaps were 
mingled with the foulest of oaths. Somebody 
was boxing somebody clso’s ear, Burun was 
wrenching a Finnish knife from one of the 
heroes, and from the other side of the room 
arose voices of protest: 

“Who asked you to interfere? D’you want 
me to give you what-for?” 

Seated on the side of a bed, surrounded 
by a crowd of sympathizers, a wounded hero 
was silently bandaging his bleeding hand 
with a piece of rag lorn from a sheet. 

Just behind me Kalina Ivanovich was 
whispering in frightened tones: “Hurry! Hur- 
ry! They'll cut each other’s throats, the 
parasites! ” 

1 had made it my rule never to try and 
separate, or shout down combatants, so I 
stood silently in the doorway, observing the 
scene. Little by little the boys became aware 

fr 
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of my prescncD anil fell isilcnt. The sudden 
silence sobered llie most luibulenL spirits 
among them. Knives wore stowed away, fists 
were dropped, and swearing was checked in 
mid-flight. But I still iiiaintained silence, 
though inwardly seething with rage and hatred 
for this whole savage world. It was the hatred 
of impotence, bn- 1 knew very well that today 
would not be tlie last time. 

At last a heavy, uncanny silence reigned 
in the dormitory. Even the muffled sound 
of tense breathing died down. 

Then it was that 1 broke out in a fit ( f 
veritable human fury, strong in tlie convic- 
tion that I was doing the right thing. 

‘‘Knives on the table! And quick about it, 
damn you!” 

Knives were piled up on the table: Finnish 
knives, kitchen knives, filched for the purpose 
of reprisals, penknives, and homemade blades 
fashioned in the smithy. 

Silence continued to hang over the dormi- 
tory. At the table stood Zadorov, smiling — 
dear, engaging Zadorov, who now .seemed to 
me the only kindred spirit I had. I rapped 
out another curt order: 

“Any bludgeon.s?” 

“I have one here. I took it away, ” said 
Zadorov. 

They all stood round, hanging their 
heads. 



“To bed!" 

1 did nut leave the dormitory till every- 
one was in bed. 

The next day the kids tried to avoid all 
niention of the row of the night before. I 
also made not the slightest rclerence to it. 

A month or two elapsed, during which, 
here and tliere, in remote corners, tlie fires of 
individual feuds smouldered, rapidly extin- 
guishod by the collective itself whenever they 
gave signs of bursling into flame. Then there 
would suddenly be anolher violent explosion, 
and again infuriated boys, losing all human 
semblance, would chase one another with 
knives in their hands. 

It was ( n one such cvejiing that I realized 
1 should have lo lighten the screws. After 
a fight 1 ordered ('hobot, one of the most 
indefaligahle knights of the Finnish knife, 
li) go to my ro(,ni, lie went like a lamb. Oiice 
in my room, 1 said to him: 

“VoiFll have to quit!" 

‘WhereMl I go?" 

“I advise yoai lo go where you can kiiife 
other t)eople. Just because your comrade 
wouldn’t give up his place lo you in the dining 
room, you jabbed a knife into him, today. 
Very well, then, find yourself a place where 
differences are settled with knives." 

“When am 1 to go?" 

‘TomornAV morning. " 
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lie went out morosely. The next morning, 
during breakfast, all the boys came to me 
with the request: let Chobot stay — they 
would answer for him. 

“What guarantee have you?” 

This they could not understand. 

“How are you going to answer for him? 
Suppose he does use his knife again — what 
could you do about it?” 

“Then you can expel him!” 

“So you've no guarantee! No — he must 
quit!” 

After breakfast, Chobot himself came up 
to me with the words: 

“Goodbye, Anton Semyonovich! Thanks 
for the lesson!” 

“Goodbye, and no ill feelings. If things 
are too hard, come back. Hut not before a 
fortnight. ” 

A month later he returned, gaunt and pale- 
faced. 

“I’ve come back, like you said.” 

“You didn’t find a place lo suit you?” 

He smiled. 

“Didn’t 1? There are such places. I’ll 
stay in the colony, and I won’t use a knife.” 

The boys greeted us affectionately in the 
dormitory. 

“So you did forgive him. We said you 
would ! ” 
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9 

“THE AGE OF CHIVALRY IS NOT DEAD 
IN THE VKRAINtr 

Ono Sunday, Opadchy got drunk. He was 
brought to me for disturbing the peace in the 
dormitory. Osadchy sat in my room, emitting 
an uninterrupted flow of nonsensical drunk- 
en grievances. It was useless to argue with 
him. 1 left him there and told him to lie down 
for a sleep. He meekly complied. 

On entering the dormitory I caught a 
whiff of spirits. Many of the kids were obvi- 
ously trying to keep out of my way. Not 
wishing to make a row by looking for the cul- 
prits, I merely said: 

“Osadchy is not the only one who is drunk. 
A few others have had a drop.” 

Several days later there were again drunk- 
en members in the colony. Some of these 
kept out of my way, but others, on the con- 
trary, came to me in a fit of drunken remorse, 
and, cheerfully garrulous, made me declara- 
tions of love. 

They did not conceal the fact that they 
had been visiting in the farmstead. 

In the evening, talks about the evils of 
drunkenness were held in the dormitory, the 
culprits vowed they would never drink again, 
and I pretended to be satisfied, not even punish- 
ing anyone. 1 had accumulated a small 
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slorc of experience by now, and know very 
well that, in the struggle against drunkenness, 
it was no good hitting out at Ihe colonists — 
there were others who had to bo dealt with. 

And these others wore not far to seek. 

Wo wore surrounded by an ocean of sa- 
inogoii.* Drunken individuals — employees and 
peasants —were frequently at the colony. I 
had just learned, moreover, that Golovan 
was ill the habit of sending the boys out for 
drink. He did not even lake the trouble to 
deny it. 

“Well, and what if I did?“ 

Kalina Ivanovich, who never touched 
drink, bawled Golovan out: 

“Don't you know what the Soviet govern- 
ment is, you parasite? Do you Ihink the So- 
viet government exists for vou lo soak home- 
brew? ” 

Golovan moved awkwardly on his rickely, 
creaking chair, and endeavoured to excuse 
himself. 

“\^’ell, what aboul it? Who doesn'l drink? 
I ask you! Everyone has a still, and everyone 
drinks as much as he wauls. Let the Soviet 
government stop drinking itself!” 

“What Soviet government?” 

“All of them! They drink in the town, 
and they drink in the villages.” 

* Vo'lka made in illirit si ills. —7>. 
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“D’you know who sells samogon here?” 
I asked Sofron. 

“How do I know? I never bought any my- 
self. If you want any — you send someone. Why 
do you ask? Are you going to confiscate 
it?" 

“What d’you think? Certainly I am!” 

“Oho! Look what a lot the militia con- 
fiscated, and all no good!” 

The next day I went to the town and ob- 
tained a mandate for a ruthless war against 
illicit stills anywhere on the territory covered 
by our Village Soviet. 

That evening Kalina Ivanovich and I took 
council together. Kalina Ivanovich was scep- 
tically inclined. 

“Don’t get mixed up in that dirty busi- 
ness,” ho advised me. “I tell you, they’re 
all as thick as thieves — the chairman of the 
Village Soviet — you know, Grechany — is one 
of them. And look where you will in the home- 
stead, they’re almost all Grechanys! You 
know what those people are — they don’t use 
horses for ploughing, they use oxen. Look 
here, now — they have Goncharovka like 

this !” and Kalina Ivanovich held up a 

tightly clenched fist. “They’ve got it in their 
grip, the parasites, and there’s not a thing 
you can do about it!” 

“I don’t understand you Kalina Ivano- 
vich. What’s all this got to do with stills?” 
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“You’re a funny guy, aren’t you? And 
you an educated man! Don’t you see they 
have all the power in their hands? Belter not 
touch them, or they’ll have your blood — you’ll 
see if they don’t!” 

In the dormitory I said to the boys: 

“I’m telling you, kids — I’m not going 
to have you drinking! And I’ll crusli that 
bunch of bootleggers in the farmsteads! Who 
^Yants to help?” 

Must of them hesitated, but others fell 
upon my suggestion with enthusiasm. 

“That’s a great idea — a great idea!” said 
Karabanov, his black eyes blazing. It’s lime 
somebody got after those kulaks!” 

I accepted the help of three of them — Za- 
dorov, Volokhov and Tarancls. 

Late on Saturday evening we drew up our 
strategic plans. In the light of my lamp wo 
bent over the plan of the farmstead which I 
had made, Taranets thrusting bis fingers into 
his mop of red hair, his freckled nose hovering 
over the paper. 

“If we raid one hut, they’ll have time to 
hide their stills in the others. Three isn’t 
enough. ” 

“Have they got stills in so many of the 
huts? ” 

“In almost every one! Mou.ssi Grechany’s, 
Andrei Karpovich ’.s, Sergei Grechany, the 
chairman himself — they all brew! All the 
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Vcrkholas do it, and the women sell it in 
the town. We must have more of the fellows, 
or they'll beat us up, and that’ll be an end 
of it. ” 

Volokhov who had been sitting yawning in 
the corner, suddenly spoke. 

“Beat us up! Not they!” he said. “Take 
Karabanov and no one else, and no one will 
lay a finger on us then. 1 know those kulaks. 
They’re afraid of us chaps.” 

Volokhov took his part in the matter with- 
out enthusiasm. He still held himself aloof 
from me — ho didn’t like discipline, this kidl 
But he was deeply attached to Zadorov, and 
followed his lead without much bothering 
about principles. 

Zadorov as usual smiled calmly and con- 
fidently. He had the gift of acting without 
wasting his energy, and without the loss of an 
ounce of his individuality. And now, as ever, 
1 had confidence in no one so much as in Za- 
dorov. I knew he was capable of any sacri- 
fice which life might have in store for him, 
and would meet it as he met everything, 
without the loss of an ounce of his individual- 
ity. And now he turned upon Taranets; 

“Stop fidgetting, Fedor! Just tell us which 
hut we’re to begin w'ith, and where to go. 
And tomorrow we’ll sec. Volokhov ’s right, 
we must take Karabanov. He knows how to 
talk to those kulaks — he used to be one him- 
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self. And now let's go to bed, we've got to 
get up early tomorrow, before they're all 
drunk over there. Haven't we, Gritsko?” 

“Uin-h‘m, ” said Volokhov, beaming. 

We dispersed. Lydochka and Ekaterina 
Grigoryevna were strolling about the yard, 
and Lydochka called out to me: 

“The kids say you're going lo put the 
fear of God into the distillers. What put that 
into your head? Is that what you call pedago- 
gical work? I call it a disgrace!” 

“That's just what pedagogical work is,” 
I replied. “Gome along with us tomorrow!” 

“D’you tliink I'm afraid? I'll be there! 
Just the same, it's not pedagogical w^ork!" 

“Will you really come?” 

“Thai's what I said!” 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna called me aside. 

“What d'you waul to take that child for?” 
she said. 

“iNone of that!” called out Lydia Pelrov- 
Jia. “I'm going anyhow!” 

And so our commission numbered five 
persons. 

At seven a.m. we were knocking at the 
gate of Andrei Karpovich Grechany, our near- 
est neighbour. Our knock was the signal for 
an elaborate canine overture, which lasted 
five minutes. 

The actioii itself, as was right and proper, 
only began after the overture. 
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It began with the appearance upon the 
scone of Andrei Grechany, a little baldish 
man with a neatly clipped .beard. 

“What d’you want with us?” inquired 
Gaffer Andrei surlily. 

“You have an illicit still, we've come to 
destroy it, ” I told him. “I have a warrant 
from the Gubernia Militia." 

“An illicit still!” repeated Gaffer Andrei 
in pcrlurhod tones, letting his keen glance 
travel over our faces and the picturesque 
attire of our boys. 

But at this point the canine orchestra 
crashed out fortissimo; Karabanov had edged 
his way behind the Gaffer to the back of the 
stage, after dealing a ro.sounding blow with 
a stick with which ho had prudently provided 
himself, at a shaggy sandy dog, which followed 
up this opening with a deafening solo, at least 
two octaves higher than the usual canine 
range. 

We da.shed into the breach, scattering 
the dogs. Volokhov shouted at them in his 
powerful bass, and the dogs retreated far into 
the yard, underscoring further developments 
with the vague music of their aggrieved whin- 
ings. Karabanov w'as already inside the hut, 
and when wo entered with the Gaffer, he trium- 
phantly displayed what ho had found — a 
still! 

“There you are!” 
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Gaffer Andrei stamped about the hut, 
resplendent in a truly operatic-looking mole- 
skin jacket. 

“Did you brew yesterday?” asked Zado- 

rov. 

“Aye, we did,” assented Gaffer Andrei, 
absent-mindedly fingering his beard, and glanc- 
ing at Taranets, who was dragging out from 
under a bench in the near corner a gallon 
bottle of pinkish-violet nectar. 

Gaffer Andrei suddenly flew into a rage 
and rushed at Taranets, considering, reasona- 
bly enough, that it would be easier to cope 
with him in the cluttered corner, with its 
jumble of benches, icons and table. And he 
did get hold of Taranets, who, however, calmly 
passed the bottle to Zadorov over the Gaffer’s 
head, and all the Gaffer got for his pains 
was the maddeningly frank, winning smile 
of Taranets, and his mild: “ ’smatter. Pop?” 

“You ought to be ashamed!” cried Gaffer 
Andrei with warmth. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves, going about the huts, 
and plundering! Even bringing your wenches 
with you! When will the people get some 
peace! When will you got what’s coming to 
you? ” 

“Why, you’re quite a poet, Gaffer!” said 
Karabanov in lively mimicry. 

Leaning on his stick, he fell into a pose 
of elegant courtesy before the Gaffer. 
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“Get out of my hut!” shouted Gaffer 
Andrei, and snatching up huge iron prongs 
from beside the stove, he dealt Volokhov a 
clumsy blow on the shoulder. 

Volokhov laughed and replaced the prongs, 
drawing the Gall'or’s attention to a new de- 
velopment. 

“Just you look over there!” 

The Gaffer glanced around and saw Tara- 
nels, the guileless smile still on his face, just 
clambering down from the top of the stove 
with another gallon bottle of samogon. Gaffer 
Andrei, his head hanging, subsided on to a 
bench with a gesture of despair. 

Lydochka seated herself beside him, say- 
ing kindly; 

“Andrei Karpovich! You know it’s ille- 
gal to run a still! Besides, corn is wasted on 
it, while all around people are going hungry!” 

“It’s only shirkers who go hungry. Anyone 
who works won’t come to want.” 

“And do you work. Gaffer?” asked Tara- 
nets from the stove, in his gay, ringing voice. 
“Isn’t it Stepan Nechiporenko who works?” 

“Stepan? ” 

“Yes, Stepan! You turned him out, you 
wouldn’t pay him, you didn’t give him his 
clothes, and now he’s trying to got into the 
colony. ” 

With a gay click of his tongue at the Gaf- 
fer, Tara nets leaped from the stove. 
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“What arc we to do with all this?” asked 
Zadorov. 

“Break it all up outside!” 

“The still, too?” 

“Ihc still, too!” 

The Gaffer did not come out to the place 
of exec III ioii—hc remained in the hut to hear 
the succession of economic, psychological, and 
social aigumenls, so hriiliantly propounded 
by Lydia Petrovna. The sole representatives 
of the proprietors in the yard were the dogs, 
squatting indignantly on their haunches at 
a safe distance, and it was only when we 
went out into the street that some of them 
uttered a belated, impotent protest. 

Zadorov was thoughtful enough to call 
Lydochka out of the hut: 

“Come along with us, or Gaffer Andrei'll 
make sausage meat of you!” 

Lydochka came running out, elated by 
her chat with Gaffer Andrei. 

“lie took it all in!” she exclaimed. “He 
agrees it's a crime to run a still.” 

The boys replied with guffaws of laughter. 

“He agrees, docs he?” Karabanov asked, 
looking at Lydochka from between half-closed 
lids: “That's great! If you'd stayed beside 
him a little longer, perhaps he would have 
broken up the .still himself! What d'you think? ” 

“Be thankful his old woman wasn’t at 
home, ” said Tarancts. “She's gone to church— 
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to Goncharovka. But you’ll have to have a 
talk with the Vcrkhola dame.” 

Luka Semyonovich Verkhola was continu- 
ally at the colony on various errands, and we 
sometimes turned to him when in need — borrow- 
ing now a horse collar, now a cart, and now 
a barrel. Luka Semyonovich was a gifted dip- 
lomat, garrulous, accommodating, ubiquitous. 
He was very good-looking and kept his wavy 
red beard scrupulously clean and trimmed. 
He had three sons, of whom the eldest, Ivan, 
was famous ten kilometres around for his 
performance on the three-tiered Viennese ac- 
cordion, and for the stunning caps he af- 
fected . 

Luka Semyonovich gave us a cordial re- 
ception. 

“Ah! my good neighbours!” he cried. “Wel- 
come! Welcome! I’ve heard, I’ve heard! You’re 
after the ‘samovars’! That’s fine! That’s fine! 
Sit down! Sit on the bench, young man! 
Well, how goes it? Have you found masons for 
Trepke? If not, I shall be in Brigadirovka to- 
morrow, and 1 could bring yo\i some. And 
what masons! . . . Why don’t you sit down, 
young man? [ haven’t got any still — not I! 
I don’t go in for that sort of thing. It’s nol 
allowed! What an idea! Since the Soviet 
government forbids it, I understand one can’t 
do it! Don’t bo afraid, old woman — they’re 
welcome guests!” 
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A bov^l full to Iho brim with smctana,* 
and a dish heaped with cheesecakes made 
their appearance on the table. Without servil- 
ity or undue deference, Luka Semyonovich 
invited us to partake of these dainties. He had 
a friendly, frank bass, and the manners of a 
worthy squire. I could see how our boys' 
hearts weakened at the sight of the cream — 
Volokhov and Taranels could not take their 
eyes off the lavish display. Zadorov stood in 
the doorway, blushing, smiling, fully aware 
that an impossible situation had been created. 
Karabanov sat next to me, and found a mo- 
ment to whisper in my ear; “Oh, the son-of-a- 
bitch! Well, it can’t be helped, you know! I'll 
have to take some — God knows 1 will! 1 can’t 
help myself — God knows 1 can’t!” 

Luka Semyonovich pulled up a chair for 
Zadorow. 

“Eat up, dear neighbours! Eat up! I could 
get you some drink, but the errand you are 
on. ...” 

Zadorov seated himself opposite mo, low- 
ered his eyes, and stuffed half a cheesecake into 
his mouth, smearing his chin with the thick 
cream. Taranots was adorned from ear to 
ear with moustaches of cream; Volokhov bolt- 
ed cake after cake without turning a hair. 

“Bring some more cakes, ” said Luka Se- 
myonovich to his wife. “Give us a tune, Ivan!” 

• Thick, sour cream. — Tr. 
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“Service is going on in the church,” ob- 
jected his wile. 

“That doesn't matter!” said Luka Semyo- 
novicii. “For our dear guests we can make an 
exception! ” 

I’he silent, sleek Ivan played “In the 
Moonlight.” Karabanov almost lell under the 
table with laughing. 

“Fine guests we are!” 

Alter the repast, the conversation was 
opened. Luka Semyoncofich supported with 
great enthusiasm our plans regarding the Trep- 
ke estate, and was ready to come to our aid 
with ail his practical resources. 

“Don't you stick here in the woods!” he 
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Just as this affecting climax was reached 
Taranets appeared in the doorway, and the 
hut echoed to the shrieks of the terrified house- 
wife. Ill Taranets’ hands was a part of a fine 
still — its most vital part — the coil. None of 
us had noticed Taranets slip away. 

“I found it in the attic,” said Taranets. 
“The stuff’s there, too. It’s still warm.” 

Luka Semyonovich gathered his beard into 
his fist, and looked solemn for the fraction 
of a second. But he brightened up immediate- 
ly, approached Taranets, and stood in front of 
him with a smile on his face. Then, scratching 
behind his car and winking at me, he said: 

“That young man will go far! Well, since 

iiiot o t'liv «*-©, I ha-voxk.’t a .word 

to say. t/-m not even .jgj'fended. The law’s the 
law! You’ll be destroying it, I suppose! Well, 
then, you, Ivan— help them!” 

But Verkholikha did not share her sage 
husband’s respect for law and order. Tearing 
the coil out ol Taranets’ hands, she shrieked: 

“Who’s going to let you break it up? Who’s 
going to let you? All you can do is to break 
a thing! You just try and make one! You 
lousy bums! Get out, before I break your skulls 
for you ! ” 

Verkholikha ’s harangue went on and on. 
Lydochka, up till now standing quietly in the 
corner, attempted to cmbaik upon a calm 
discussion of the evils of home-brewed spirit. 
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But Verkholikha was the possessor of a splen- 
did pair of lungs. The bottles of home-brew 
were broken, K arabanov, in . the middle of 
the yard, was finishing off the still with an 
’iron bar, Luka Semyonovich was bidding us a 
gracious farewell, prc.ssing us to come again 
assuring us he was not in the least offended, 
Zadorov had shaken hands with Ivan, Ivan 
was grinding out a tune on his accordion, 
but Verkholikha went on shouting and bawl- 
ing, finding ever new adjectives for the descrip- 
tion of our conduct, and the outlining of our 
lamentable future. In the neighbouring yards 
the women folk stood stock-still, dogs barked 
and whined, tugging at the chains sliding along 
overhead wires strung across the yard, and 
the men, at work in the stables, shook their 
heads in const ornation. 

We ru.shed out into the street, Karabanov 
falling helplessly against a waddle fence. 

“1 shall die! My Gcd, I shall die! Dear 
guests — oh, oh! Rot your guts with your sme- 
tana! Is your belly aching, Volokhov?” 

That same day we destroyed six stills. 
Ourselves we suffered no casualties. It was 
only as we were leaving the last hut that 
we encountered Seigei Petrovich Grechany, the 
chairman of the Village Soviet. The chairman 
was like a Cossack chief, with his black, 
sleeked hair and waxed and curled moustache. 
Though quite young, he was the most success- 
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ful farmer in the district, and was considered 
an extremely abie man. He shouted to us 
from a little way off: “Hi, there 1 Stop a 
minute!” 

Wo stood still. 

“Good day to you!” he cried. “The greet- 
ings of the season! May 1 ask what warrant you 
have for this violent interference — breaking 
up people’s stills and all that! What right have 
you to go on like this?” 

He gave an extra twist to his moustache, 
and looked searchingly at our unofficial coun- 
tenances. 

In silence I handed him my warrant for 
“violent interference.” He turned it over 
and over in his hands, and gave it back to 
me in obvious displeasure. 

“It’s a permit, all right, but the people 
are annoyed. If just any colony can go on like 
this, who can tell what the consequences may 
be for the Soviet government? 1 myself keep 
trying to put an end to bootlogging.” 

“And yet you have a still yourself!” said 
Taranets quietly, lotting his all-seeing glance 
travel impudently over the chairman’s face. 

The chairman cast a ferocious look at the 
ragged Taranets. 

“You mind your own business!” ho said. 
“Who do you think you are? From the colony? 
We'll carry this business to the highest author- 
ities and then w'e’ll see if a set of felons arc 



to bo allowed to insult local authorities un- 
checked!” 

VVe parted — he in his dirccliuJi, wo in 
ours. Our expedition produced a good effect. 
The next day Zadorov said to our clients, 
grouped about the smithy: 

“Next Sunday we'll do better — the whole 
colony — fifty of us — will come.” 

The villagers wagged their beards and 
hastened to agree: 

“It’s right, of course! Corn does go on it, 
and since it’s prohibited, then it’s right to 
put a stop to it. ” 

There was no more drunkenness in the 
colony, but a new trouble arose — gambling. 
We began to observe that some of the boys 
look no bread with their dinner, and that 
cleaning out the rooms or some other of the 
less pleasant duties were being done by the 
wrong persons. 

“Why are you doing the room today, 
and not Ivanov?” 

“He asked me to do it for him!” 

Work done “by request” became an every- 
day phenomenon, and definite groups of 
such “petitioners” were formed. The number 
of boys not eating, but giving up their por- 
tions to their comrades, began to increase. 

There can be no greater misfortune in a 
juvenile colony than gambling. The ordinary 
fare no longer suffices a gambler, who finds 
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himself compelled to look for extra funds, the 
only means for which is theft. I lost no time 
in rushing to the attack against this foe. 

Ovcharenko, a j(dly, active lad, '^ho had 
settled down with us nicely, suddenly ran 
away. My inquiries into the reasons for this 
w^cre unavailing. The next day I came face 
to face with him in the town, in the thick of 
the street market, but plead with him as I 
might, he refused to return to the colony. 
He spoke to mo in a w’ay which betrayed his 
extreme embarrassment. 

Gambling debts were regarded among our 
charges as debts of honour. A failure to pay 
such a debt, entailed not merely a beating up 
or other form of violence, but public scorn. 

On my returning to the settlement I 
questioned the boys in the evening. 

“Why did Ovcharenko riui away?*’ 

“How do wc know'?” 

“You know" very w'oll!” 

Silence. 

That same night, calling Kalina Ivano- 
vich to my assislance, I carried out a thorough 
search. The results astoiuided me: under pil- 
lows, in trunks, in boxes, in the very pockets 
of some of the boy.s, w'erc found enormous 
quantities of sugar. Ilichest of all was Burun — 
in the trunk which, with my permission ho 
had himself made in the carpentry shop, over 
thirty pounds w^^ro found. Bui most interesting 
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of all was whal wo found in the possession 
of Mityagin. Under his pillow, concealed in 
an old sheepskin cap, was fifty rubles in copper 
and silver coin. 

Burun admitted frankly, with a look of 
extreme dejection: 

“I won it at cards.” 

“From the other boys?” 

“M’hm! ” 

Mityagin replied to all inquiries: 

“I won’t tell you!” 

The biggest stores of sugar and various 
other articles, such as blouses, kerchiefs and 
handbags, were found in the room occupied 
by our three girl members—Olya, Raissa and 
Marusya. The girls refused to say to whom 
the things belonged. Olya and Marusya wept, 
but Raissa held her peace. 

There were three girls at the colony. They 
had all been sent by I he Commission for steal- 
ing from apartments. One of them — Olya 
Voronova — was (probably accidentally) in- 
volved in an ugly business, no rare occurrence 
in the lives of child servants. Marusya Lev- 
chenko and Raissa Sokolova were extremely 
brazen and wanton, swearing and drinking 
with the boys, taking part in the card play- 
ing, which usually went on in the girls’ room. 
Marusya was, moreover, atrociously hysteri- 
cal; she frequently insulted the other two, even 
boating them up, and was always quarrel- 
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ling with the boys, for tlio most absurd rea- 
sons, coiLsiduiiiig herself a “lust being,” and 
replying to all admunilions with the inoiiolo- 
iiuus phrase: 

“What’s the good? Tm done for, anyhow!” 

Raissa, plnmp, sluvenly, lazy, was a gig- 
gler, but far Irom stupid, and, ci.nipaiatively 
speaking, not without education. She had once 
upon a lime been to the gymnasium, and our 
women teachers wanted her to try and pre- 
pare lor the Rablak.* Her father had been a 
shoemaker in our town, but two yeais previ- 
ously had been stabbed to death in a drunken 
brawl; her mother drank and begged. Raissa 
assured us that these were not her real parents, 
that she had been left on the Sokolov’s door- 
step as an infant, but the boys declared that 
she was making this up. 

“Soon she'll tell you liei* father was a 
prince. ” 

Raissa and Marusya maintained a certain 
independence towaids the boys, among whom 
they enjoyed a measure of respect, as experi- 
enced “molls. ” it was on this account that they 
were entrusted with the important details of 
the dark machinations of Mityagin and others. 

With the arrival of Mityagin the gangster 
element in tlie colony increased both as to 
quantity and quality. 


* Workers' Faculty. — Tr, 



Milyagin was a practised thief, ingenious, 
daring and successful. And with all this he 
was exceedingly attractive. He was seven- 
teen years (jld, or maybe a little older. 

He bore on his countenance a “distinguish- 
ing mark” in the form of bushy, flaxen eye- 
brow's. As he said himself this “distinguishing 
mark” frequently spoiled the success of his 
undertakings. Uut it never entered into his 
head that he could go in fur anything else but 
stealing. On the very evening of his arrival 
at the colony, he spoke to me in the most 
frank and friendly manner; 

“The chaps speak well of you, Anton Se- 
myonovich. ” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“That’s fine! If the chaps like you it’s 
easier for them. ” 

“So you’ll have to like me, too?” 

“Oh, no! I slian’l be long in the colony.” 

“Why not ? ” 

“Why should I? I shall always be a thief.” 

“You can get out of the habit.” 

“1 know, but I don’t consider it w’orth 
while. ” 

“You’re just putting on airs, Mityagin!” 

“No, I’m not! Stealing is fun! You only 
have to know how — and you mustn’t rob just 
anyone! There’s some sw'inc w'ho simply ask 
for it, and there are some people you mustn’t 
rob. ” 
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“You're right there,” I said. “But it's 
the one who steals, not the one who’s rol)bcd, 
who is the real sufferer.” 

“How d'you mean ‘sufferer’?” 

“I'll tell you! You get used to stealing 
and unused to work. You find everything easy, 
you get used to drinking, and lliere you arc — 
just a bum, and nothing more. 'Ihen you get 
into prison, and after priscMi somewhere 
else. ...” 

“As if there aren’t human beings in prison! 
Lots of people are worse off ‘outside’ tlian they 
are in prison. You never can tell!” 

“Have you ever heard of tbc October Rev- 
olution?” 

“Of course I have! 1 was with tlie Red 
Guard. ” 

“Very well, then! Now there's going to 
be a belter life for the people thau in pris- 
on. ” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Mityagin 
thoughtfully. “There’s a hell of a lot of lousy 
bums still going about. They’ll get their own 
way, one way or another. Look at the bunch 
round the colony! Oho!” 

When I broke up the colony's gambling 
organization, Mityagin refused to say where 
the money in his cap came from. 

“Did you steal it?” 

He smiled: “What a funny chap you are, 
Anton Semyonovich!” ho said. “Naturally I 
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didn’t buy it! There’s plenty of suckers left 
in the world. All this money was brought 
by suckers to one place, and handed over, 
with bowing and scraping to fat-bellied rogues. 
So why should I bo squeamish? I might just 
as well take it myself! All right — I took it! 
The trouble is, there's nowhere to hide any- 
thing in your colony! I never thought you’d 
search the place. ...” 

“Very well! 1 shall take this money for the 
colony. We’ll take a deposition here and 
now, and debit ourselves with it. Just now 
we won’t speak about you.” 

I spoke to the boys about the thefts. 

“1 flatly forbid gambling. You’re not 
going to play cards any more. Playing cards 
means robbing your comrades. ” 

“Let them not play, then!” 

“They play because they arc fools. Lots 
of the members of our colony are going hun- 
gry, not eating sugar and bread. Ovcharenko 
left the colony all because of this gambling, 
and now he’s roving about the thieves’ mar- 
ket, crying.” 

“Yes — that was a bad business with Ovcha- 
renko, ” said Mityagin. 

“It seems, ” 1 continued, “that there’s 
no one in the colony to protect a weaker com- 
rade. So I shall have to do it myself. I won’t 
have boys going hungry and ruining their 
health just because they get a rotten deal. 
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I won’t have it! Choose for yourselves! Don’t 
suppose I enjoy having to searcli your tloimi- 
luiies! liut alter 1 saw Ovciiarenko in the 
town — crying and going to his ruin — I decid- 
ed I wouldn’t stand on ceremony with you.* 
If you like, let’s come to an agieement that 
there shall be no more gambling. Can you 
give your word of honour? Only I’m afraid 
your word of honour isn’t worth much. Burun 
gave his word. ...” 

Burun pushed forward. 

“It’s not true, Anton Semyonovich!” he 
cried. “You ought to be ashamed to tell lies! 
If you’re going to tell lies, then w'e — I never 
said a word about cards!” 

“Sorry! You’re quite right. It was my 
fault for not taking your promise not to 
play cards at the same time. And samogon, 
too. ...” 

“I don’t drink samogon.” 

“All right! That’ll do! What about it, 
now? ” 

Karabanov moved slowly to the front. 
Irresistibly vivid and elegant, he was, as 
usual, posing just a little. In the steppe he 
had imbibed some of the massive strength 
of the steppe bullock, a strength rendered still 
more effective by his manner of holding it in 
check. 

“Fellows! It’s as clear as daylight! Wo 
can’t go on robbing our comrades at cards. 
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WhcLlicr you get sore with me, or not, I’m 
coming out against gambling! So now you 
know: 1 won’t peach about anything else, but 
about gambling, 1 will! Or I’ll punish anyone 
■ 1 catch playing cards, myself. I saw Ovcha- 
renko go. It was like sending a chap to his 
grave. And Ovciiarenko, you know, has no 
gift for stealing. It was Burun and Raissa 
who cleaned him out. Lot them go and look 
fur him is what 1 say! And don’t let them 
come back till they’ve found him!” 

Burun agreed heartily, but added: 

“What the hell do 1 want Raissa for? I’ll 
find him myself.” 

The kids began talking all together. Every- 
one was pleased with the agreement arrived 
at. Burun confiscated all cards and threw them 
with his own hands into the pail. Kalina 
Ivanovich cheerfully gathered up the hoards 
of sugar. “Thanks, kids!” he said. “That’s 
a great economy.” 

Mityagiii saw mo out of the dormitory. 

“Am 1 to quit?” he asked. 

“You can stay a bit longer, ” I said wea- 
rily. 

“I shall go on stealing just the same.” 

“All right — to hell with you! Steal, then! 
It’s your funeral! ” 

Startled, he left me. 

The next morning, Burun set off for town, 
^0 look for Ovcharonko. The boys tagged after 
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liim, dragging Raissa with Lliom. Karabaiiov 
clapped Ruruii on the phoiilder, bawling all 
over the colony; 

‘'Tbe age of chivalry is not dead in the 
Ukraine! ” 

Zadorov, grinning, stuck his head out of 
the smithy, lie turned to me in his usual easy, 
confidential way, exclaiming: 

“Lousy bums — but they’re a swell lot, 
really. ’’ 

“And who d’you think you are?" asked 
Karabaiiov fiercely. 

“Former hereditary bum, and now Al- 
exander Zadorov, blacksmith to the Maxim 
Gorky Labour Colony!” he said, drawing him- 
self up to attention. 

“At ease!” said Karabanov, strutting past 
the smithy. 

In the evening Burun brought back Ovcha- 
renko, famished, but deeply content. 

10 

'•HEROES OF SOCIAL EDUCATION" 

There were five including myself. VVe 
were known as “the heroes of social education. ” 
Not only did we never call ourselves by 
this name, it did not so much as occur to 
us that wo were doing anything specially 
heroic — neither in the early days of the 
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colony’s existence, nor later, when it celebrat- 
ed its eighth anniversary. 

The word “heroes” was used not only 
about the Gorky Colony, in our secret hearts 
*we considered such words as mere catchwords 
to raise the morale of w'orkers in children’s 
homos and colonics. For at that time Soviet 
life, and the revolutionary movement, were 
fraught with heroism, while our own work 
was only too prosaic in essence and 
achievements. 

We were just ordinary mortals, with 
any amount of shortcomings. We didn’t 
even really know our own business: our work- 
ing day was crammed with error, diffident 
movements, confused thinking. And ahead 
was impenetrable mist, through which we 
could only make out, with the utmost dif- 
ficulty, the vague outlines of our future peda- 
gogical life. 

Every step we took could have been crit- 
icized from any point of view, for our every 
step was unplanned. There was nothing incon- 
trovertible in our work. And when we began 
to argue, matters grew still worse — for no 
truths wore ever born of these arguments. 

’rhcrc were only two points as to which 
no doubt ever arose — one was our firm resolve 
never to throw up the work, but to carry it 
to some sort of a conclusion, even if that 
conclusion should be failure. The other was 
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our everyday life — our life in and around the 
colony. 

When the Osipovs first came to the colony, 
they had felt a shuddering aversion for its 
inmates. According to our regulations, the 
teacher on duty had to have dinner with the 
boys. Both Ivan Ivanovich and his wife firmly 
declared that they were not going to sit at 
the table with the boys, being, as they said, 
unable to conquer their fastidiousness. 

“We'll see,” I said. 

During his evening duty in the dormitory, 
Ivan Ivanovich would never sit on one of 
the beds, and as there was nothing else to 
sit on he spent his evening duty on his feet. 
Ivan Ivanovich and his wife would wonder 
how 1 could sit on these veiniinous beds. 

“That's nothing,” 1 told them. “Every- 
thing will come right in the end. We'll get 
rid of the lice, or find some other way....” 

Three months later, Ivan Ivanovich was 
not only eating heartily at the same table 
with the boys, but actually stopped bringing 
his own spoon to table with him, selecting 
a wooden spoon from the pile in the middle 
of the table, and contenting himself wilh 
merely passing his fingers over it. And in 
the dormitory of an evening, Ivan Ivanovich, 
seated on a bed surrounded by a lively bunch 
of boys, would take part in the game of “Thief 
and Informer.” For the purpose of this game 
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all the players were dealt out tickets inscribed 
“thief,” “informer,” “investigator,” “judge,” 
or “executioner.” The one drawing the lot 
marked informer was armed with an impro- 
vised lash, and had to guess who was the 
thief. Each in turn stretched out his hand, 
and the informer had to single out the thief 
with a flick of the lash on the suspect’s palm. 
He just as often hit upon the judge or the 
investigator, which honest citizens, insulted 
by his suspicions, in their turn smote the 
informer on his own palm, according to the 
established tariff for such affronts. When the 
informer succeeded in discovering the thief, 
his sufferings were at an end, and those of 
the thief began. The judge pronounced the 
sentence — five hot ones, ten hot ones, five 
cold ones. The executioner then seized the 
lash and carried out the sentence. 

Since the parU taken by the players 
were constantly changing, the thief in one 
round becoming the judge or the executioner 
in the next, the main charm of the game con- 
sisted in the alternation of suffering and 
revenge. A harsh judge or ruthless executioner, 
on becoming informer or thief, got his own 
back from the reigning judge or executioner, 
who now remembered against him iiis former 
sentences and inflictions. 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna and Lydia Petrovna 
also took part in this game, but the boys 
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treated them chivalrously, merely assigning 
three or lour cold ones, while the executioner, 
with the mildest expression in the world, just 
stioked tiie suit leminine palm with his lush. 

When 1 played with them the boys would 
show the utmost curiosity as to my powers 
of endurance, so there was nothing for it but to 
brave it out. As judge 1 gave sentences which 
horrified even the executioners, and when 
it was my turn to carry out a sejitenre, I 
would cause the victim to forget his pride 
and call out: 

“Anton Semyonovich — that's too much!” 

To make up for this I was given it hot. 
I always went home with a swollen left hand — 
it was considered infia dig to change one's 
hand, and 1 needed my right hand for writing 
with. 

Ivan Ivanovich Osipov, in sheer cowardice 
adopted effeminate tactics, and at first the 
boys treated him gently. One day I told Ivan 
Ivanovich that these tactics were erroneous: 
our boys must grow up to be brave and daring. 
They must not fear danger, still less physical 
pain. Ivan Ivanovich did not agree with me. 

One evening when we were both taking 
part in the game, I sentenced him, in my 
capacity as judge, to twelve hot ones, and in 
the next round, as executioner, ruthlessly 
slashed his palm with the whistling •lash. 
He lost his temper, and revenged himself on 
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me when his turn came. My devotees could not 
leave such conduct on the part of Ivan Ivano- 
vich unrevenged, and one of them reduced 
him to the ignominy of changing his hand. 

The next evening Ivan Ivanovich endeav- 
oured to wriggle out of this barbarous game, 
but was shamed into participation again by 
the irony of the boys, and henceforward came 
through the ordeal with flying colours, neither 
cringing, when judge, nor showing the white 
feather when informer or thief. 

The Osipovs frequently complained that 
they took lice homo with them. 

“It’s in the dormitories that we must 
get rid of the lice,” I told them, “not in our 
own rooms. ” 

And we did our best. With great efforts 
we obtained two changes of linen, and two 
suits for everyone. These suits were a mass 
of patches, but t- y could be steamed, and 
hardly any lice remained in them. Neverthe- 
less it took us some time to get rid of the 
lice entirely, owing to the constant arrival 
of newcomers and our contacts with the vil- 
lagers. 

The work of the staff was officially divided 
into main duly, work duly and evening duly. 
In addition to these, the teachers gave les- 
sons in the mornings. Main duty was a kind of 
hard labour from live a. m. till the bell went 
for bedtime. The teacher on main duty had 
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to see to the routine of the whole day, to 
check the issue ol provisions, to superintend the 
fullilmeiib oi tasks, to look into all couilicls, 
to reconcile conibalanls, to conciliate objec- 
tors, to order supplies, check the contents 
of Kalina Ivanovich’s storeroom, and sec 
that linen and clothing were changed. Work 
W'hile on main duty was so overwhelming, 
that by the beginning of our second year, 
some of our senior pupils, a red baud on their 
sleeves, began to assist the teachers. 

The teacher on work duty simply took 
part in any current work, particularly where 
a greater number of boys were engaged, or where 
there wore many newcomers. The teacher’s role 
was actual participation in the work on hand — 
anything else would have been impossible 
in our conditions. The teachers worked in 
the workshop, in the forest, felling timber, 
in the fields, and in the truck garden, and 
also wherever repairing of inventory was 
going on. Evening duty was little more than 
a formality, fur in the evenings all the teachers, 
whether on duty or not, gathered together 
in the dormitories. And there was no heroism 
in this either, for we had nowhere else to 
go. It was not very cosy in our empty rooms, 
illuminated at night only by the floating 
wicks, whcieas after evening tea we knew that 
we were impatiently awaited by the colonists, 
with their merry faces and keen eyes, with 
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their endless fund of stories, true and untrue, 
with their endless questions on topical, phil- 
osophical, political and literary subjects, 
with their games, from “Cat and Mouse” to 
’“Thief and Informer.” Here the events of 
our life, such as those already described, were 
discussed, our peasant neighbours subjected 
to searching analysis, and nice points as 
to repairs, and our future, happy life in the 
new colony, debated. 

Sometimes Mityagin would spin a yarn. 
He was a great hand at tales, relating them 
with skill, not without an admixture of the 
theatrical element and rich mimicry. Mitya- 
gin was fond of the little ones, and his stories 
rejoiced their hearts. There was hardly ever 
anything magical in his stories, which were 
mostly about foolish peasants and wise peas- 
ants, feckless aristocrats, cunning crafts- 
men, daring ingei. 'US thieves, bedevilled 
policemen, brave, victorious soldiers and 
clumsy, hoavy-witted priests. 

Very often we arranged reading sessions 
of an evening in the dormitories. From the 
very first we had begun to get a library to- 
gether, and I had begun to buy books, and beg 
for them in private houses. By the end of the 
winter we had almost all the Russian classics, 
and a number of political and agricultural 
publications. I managed to collect from the 
chaotic warehouses of the Gubernia Depart- 
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meiit of Public Education a quantity of popu- 
lar works on various branches of science. 

Many of our charges were fond of reading, 
but by no means all were capable of maslering 
the contents of a book. We therefore held 
reading sessions, in which, as a rule, everyone 
took part. The reader was either Zadorov, 
whose diction was irreproachable, or myself. 
During the first winter we read a great deal 
of Pushkin, Korolenko, Mamin-Stbiiyak, and 
Veresayev — but most of all we read Gorky. 

Gorky's works made a strong, though 
dual, impression. It was G(uky's roman- 
ticism which appealed to Karabanov, Tara- 
nels, Volokhov, and some others, who took 
no interest in the author's analytical side. 
With glowing eyes they listened to Makar 
Chudra, gasped and shook their fists at the 
character of Ignat Gordeyev, but were borod 
by the tragedy of Gaffer Arkhip and Lenka, 
Karabanov was particularly fond of the scene 
in which the old Gordeyev looks on at the 
destruction of his “Hoyarinya” by the break- 
ing ice. Semyon, with set face, exclaimed in 
melodramatic tones: ‘Ther-e's a man for you! 
Oh, if everyone was like that!” 

lie listened to the account of Ilya's death 
in The Three with equal enthusiasm. 

“Great fellow! Great fellow! Da.shing 
out his brains against a stone — there's a death 
for you!” 
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Mityagin, Zadorov, and Biirun laughed 
induIgtMilly at the enthusiasm of our romantics, 
wounding them in their tendeiest spots. 

“You follows listen, but you don't hear 
anything! ” 

“/ don't hear anything?” 

“Ah, but what is it you hear — what's there 
so fine in dashing one's brains out? He's a 
fool, that Ilya, a rotter! Some dame looks 
sour at him, and he melts into tears. If I'd 
been him, I’d have throttled another of those 
merchants — they ought all to be throttled, your 
Gordeyev tool” 

The opposing sides only agreed in their 
estimation of Luka, in The Lower Depths. 

“Say what you like!” exclaimed Kara- 
banov, wagging his head. “Such old chaps do 
a lot of harm. Buzz-buzz-buzz, and suddenly 
disappear.... 1 know that sort.” 

“That old Luka was a knowing one, "said 
Mityagin. “It's all very well for him — he under- 
stands everything, he gets his own way every- 
where. Now cheating, now stealing, now 
acting the dear old man. He’ll always bo 
all right, himself.” 

Childhood and My Apprenticeship made 
a strong irapre.ssion on all of them. They 
listened with bated breath, begging for the 
reading to go on: “at least till twelve.” At 
first they didn't believe me when I told them 
the story of Maxim Gorky's own life. They 
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were stunned by the story, suddenly struck 
by the idea: 

“So Gorky was like us! I say, that's 
fine! ” 

This idea moved them profoundly and 
joyfully. 

Maxim Gorky's life seemed to become 
part of our life. Various episodes in it pro- 
vided us with examples lor ctmiparison, a 
fund of nicknames, a background lor debate, 
and a scale for the measuiemenl of human 
values. 

When, three kilometres away, the Koro- 
lenko Children's Colony was organized, our 
boys wasted lit lie time on envying them. 

“Korolenko's just the name for those kids! 
We're the Gorky boys!" 

Kalina Ivanovich was of the same opin- 
ion. 

“I met that Korolenko, and even had a 
talk with him — he was a resi)ectable man. 
And you— you're tramps both in theory and 
practice! " 

We were called the Gorky Colony without 
any official nomination or confirmation. In 
the town they gradually got used to our call- 
ing ourselves by this name, and raised no 
objections to our new seals and rubber stamps 
bearing it. Unfortunately we could not at 
first correspond with Alexei Maximovich, 
no one in our town knowing his address. It 
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was only in 1925 that we read, in an illus- 
trated weekly, an article on Gorky's life in 
Italy; in this article his name was given in its 
Italian version — “Massimo Goiky.” We then 
*sent him, on the off-chance of his getting it, 
our first letter, bearing the artlessly concise 
address: Italia, Massimo Gorky. 

Both seniors and juniors were enthusi- 
asts for Gorky's tales and Gorky's biography, 
although most of the juniors were illiterate. 

We had about a dozen juniors, aged ten 
years and upwards. Each member of this lit- 
tle crow'd was lively, slippery, light-fingered, 
invariably and inconceivably grubby. They 
always arrived at the colony in the most 
lamentable condition — skinny, rickety, scur- 
vy, Ekaterina Grigoryevna, our self-appoint- 
ed medical officer and sick nurse, had her 
hands full with them. Despite her austerity, 
they all gravitated towards her. She knew 
how to scold them in a motherly way, knew 
all their weaknesses, never believed what 
they said (an achievement I could never at- 
tain), never overlooked a single offence, and 
displayed frank indignation at every breach 
of discipline. 

But no one else could talk so simply 
and with such human feeling to a little chap — 
about life, his mother, about his becoming a 
sailor, a Red Army commander, or an engi- 
neer. No one else could so plumb the depths 
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of the terrible injuries which a blind accursed 
fate had iiifUcled upon these little chaps. 
M()ret)ver, slie found ways (d‘ feeding them up, 
infringing on the sly all the rules and regu- 
lations of the supply deparlinent, and con- 
quering with a kind word the rigid official- 
dom of Kalina Ivanovich. 

The older boys, who noticed the contact 
between Ekaterina Grigoryevna and the young- 
est of our inmates, respected it, and invariab- 
ly agreed with the utmost good humour and 
indnlgence to fulfil any little re(|nest of Eka- 
terina Grigoryevna — to see that a little chap 
washed himself properly, soaping himself 
all over, that another did not smoko, that 
clothes were not torn, that such a one did 
not fight with Petya, and so on. 

It was largely thanks to Ekaterina Gri- 
goryevna that the older boys in the colony 
grew fond of the little ones, and treated 
them like younger brothers — affectionately, 
strictly and considerately. 


11 

THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE SEED DRILL 

It was becoming increasingly evident that 
our colony was ill-adapted to farming, and our 
gaze was ever turning towards the new place, 
to the banks of the Kolomak, where the 
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spring was awakening the orchards to such 
luxuriant blossoming, and the soil gleamed 
from its own richness. 

But work on repairs in the new colony 
'progressed at a snaiTs pace. The only car- 
penters whom we could allord to employ knew 
how to build log cabins, but were at a loss 
when confronted with buildings of a more 
complex design. Glass was not to be obtained 
for any amount of money, and wc had 
no money. By the end of the summer, how- 
ever, two or three of the larger buildings were 
put into some sort of shape, but could not be 
occupied for lack of windowpanes. We were 
able to get a few small annexes completed, 
but these were needed for the housing of 
carpcMiters, bricklayers, stovemakers, and 
watchmen. There would have been no point in 
moving the boys into them, anyhow, without 
workshops, and with no real work on the land 
to do as yet. 

Our boys visited the new colony everyday, 
however, for a considerable part of the work 
was being done by them. In the summer, 
about ten boys made themselves improvised 
shelters and worked in the oichards. They 
sent cartloads of apples and pears back to 
the original colony. As a result of their efforts, 
the Trepke orchards began to look quite pre- 
sentable, though there was still room for 
improvement. 
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The inhabitants of Goncharovka were 
greatly perturbed by the arrival of new mas- 
ters at the Trepke ruins, especially when 
they saw hi w disreputable, ragged, and little 
imposing these new masters were. To my 
dismay, our order for sixty desyatins turned 
out to be a more scrap of paper, since all 
the arable land on the Trepke estate, including 
the area which had been allotted to us, had 
been under cultivation by the local peasantry 
since 11)17. 

In the tow’ll they only smiled at our per- 
plexity. 

“If you have an order, it means the land 
belongs to you. Just you go into the fields 
and start ploughing!” 

Hut Sergei Petrovich Grechany, the chair- 
man of the Village Soviet, was of a different 
opinion. 

“You know how it is, wdicn a hard-work- 
ing peasant gets land in strict accordance 
with the law’,” he explained. “He begins to 
till it. And those who write out all those 
orders and papers are simply stabbing the 
toiler in the back. And 1 advise you not to 
butt in with that order of yours!” 

Since the footpaths to the new colony led 
only to the bank of the Kolomak, we arranged 
our own ferry, and our boys took it in turns 
to act as boatman. But to carry loads, or 
to ride or drive there, we had to take a round- 
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about way, and use the bridge into Goncha- 
rovka, where we encountered no little hos- 
tility. The village lads would jeer at the 
.sight of our humble turnout. 

“Hi, you — ragamuffins! Don’t shake your 
lice over our bridge! You’d better keep out 
of here — we’ll make Trepkc too hot to hold 
you, you’ll sec!” 

Wo installed ourselves in Goncharovka, 
not as peaceful neighbours, but as conquerors. 
And if in this, our military situation, we 
had not stood firm, or had shown ourselves 
unequal to the contest, we w'ould inevitably 
have lost estate, grounds and all. The peasants 
knew that the dispute would be settled not 
in the offices, but right there in the fields. 
They had been ploughing the Trepke land 
for three years and had established a kind of 
proscription and it was on this that they 
based their claim. It was necessary for them 
to extend the duration of this proscription 
at all costs, for their entire hopes rested on 
these tactics. 

In much the same way, our only hope was 
to start farming the land as soon as possible. 

In the summer, surveyors came to mark 
our boundaries, but, not daring to take their 
instruments into the fields, they merely point- 
ed out to us on a map the ditches, banks, 
and thickets, according to which we could 
measure our land. Armed with the surveyor’s 



deed, I went to Goncharovka with some of 
the older boys. 

The chairman of the Village Soviet was 
now our old friend Luka Seinyoiiovich Ver- 
khola. He received us coujleously, invited 
us to sit down, but would not so much as glance 
at the surveyor's deed. 

“Dear comrades, ** he said. “There's noth- 
ing I can do for you. Our muzhiks have been 
tilling this land for a long time. 1 can't offend 
the muzhiks. Ask for land somewhere 
else! ” 

When the peasants went out into our 
fields and started plougliing them, 1 hung 
out a notice to the cllect that the colony would 
not pay for the ploughing of its land. 

1 did not believe myself in the measures 
taken, for my heart sank at the realization 
that the land was to be taken from peasants, 
hard-working peasants, for whom it was as 
necessary as air. 

And then, a few evenings later, Zadorov 
led a stranger up to me in I he dormitory — 
a youth from the village. Zadorov seemed 
greatly excited. 

“Listen to him — just you listen to him!” 
he exclaimed. 

Karabajiov, catching his excitement, was 
performing steps from the h.jpak,*and yelling 

* Ukrainian folk dance. — Tr, 
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all over the dormitory: “Ho, ho! Now we’ll 
show Vcrkhola what’s what!” 

The boys clustered round us. 

. The youth turned out to be a member of 
the Komsomol from Goncharovka. 

“Are there many Komsomols in Goncha- 
rovka?” 1 asked him. 

“There’s only three of us. ” 

“Only three?” 

“We have a hard time of it, I can tell 
you!” he continued. “The village is under 
the thumb of the kulaks — the farmsteads, 
you know, take the lead. Our fellows have 
sent mo to tell you to come over as soon as 
possible— then we’ll show them! Your lads 
are a determined lot. If only we had a few 
like that!” 

“But wo don’t know what to do about 
this land business. ” 

“That’s just what !’ve come about. Take 
the land by force. Pay no attention to that 
red-haired devil of a Luka. Do you know 
who’s farming the land allotted to you?” 

“Who? ” 

“Tell us, Spiridon! Tell us!” 

Spiridon began checking off the names 
on his fingers. 

“Grechany — Andrei Karpovich. ...” 

“Gaffer Andrei! But he has land this side! ” 

“Very well, then.... Pelro Grechany, On- 
opri Grechany, Slomukha — the one who lives 
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next to the church ... oh, yes, Soryega . . . 
Stomukha Yavtukh, and Luka Semyonovich 
himself. That's all — six of them!” 

“Not really I How did it come about? 
And what about your Kombed?” 

“Pur Kombed is a small affair. It can 
bo bbught off with samogon. This is how it 
all happened: that land was to stay with the 
estate, it was to be used for something or 
other. And the Village Soviet is in their 
hands. So they just divided the land between 
themselves— that's all!*’ 

“Now things will begin to get a move on!” 
shouted Karabanov. “Watch your step, Luka!” 

One day, in the beginning of September, 
I was returning from town. It was about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Our lofty gig was 
lumbering slowly ahead; Anton’s discourse 
on the vagaries of Red buzzed dreamily past 
my ears. While listening to it 1 managed 
at the same time to think about various 
problems in connection with the colony. 

All of a sudden Bratchenko fell silent. 
Looking fixedly ahead at a point some dis- 
tance aw^ay on the road, he rose in his scat 
and whipped up the horse, making the carriage 
fly over the cobblestones with a terrible 
clatter. Anton went on whipping Red — a 
thing he never did — and shouted something 
to me. At last 1 was able to make out the 
words: 
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“Our chaps . . . with a seed drill!” 

At the turning towards the colony, we 
nearly ran into a seed drill rushing at full 
^ipccd, emitting strange metallic sounds the 
while. A pair of bays was tearing wildly 
ahead, terrified by the din of tlie unfamiliar 
chariot behind them. The seed drill rolled 
ponderously over the highroad, rumbled over 
the sand, and then resumed its thunderous 
progress along the road to the colony. Anton, 
leaping from the gig to the ground and fling- 
ing tlie reins into my hands, rushed after 
the seed drill, on which, hanging on to the 
taut reins, Karabanov and Prikhodko kept 
their balance as by a miracle. With the utmost 
difficulty, Anton managed to stop the strange 
vehicle. Karabanov, breathless with excite- 
ment and exhaustion, told us what had hap- 
pened. 

“We were in the yard, piling bricks. 
Suddenly we saw a occd drill with about 
five men following it — ever so grand! — driv- 
ing into the fields. We went up to them. 
‘You go away!' we said. There were four 
of us — us two, and ("hobot and . . . who else?” 

“Soroka, ” said Prikhodko. 

“That's right — Soroka! ‘Go away!' I said. 
‘You're nut going to sow here, anyhow!' 
Then one of them, a dark chap, loc.ks like 
a gipsy, you know who I mean — lashed out 
at Cliobot with his whip. Well, Chobot ga^ 
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him a sock in f ho jaw. Suddenly we saw Burun 
rush up with a slick. 1 look one of Ihe horses 
by llio biidle, and Ihe chairman rushed up 
and look hold of me by ihe froiil of my shirl.... ” 

“Which chairman?” 

‘“W'hiclT'? Ouis, of course — lliJit red- 
haired chap, Luka Semyonovich. Well, Fri- 
khodko gave him a kick from behind, and ho 
lunibled down wilh his nose in Ihe earlh. 
‘Gel on to ihe seeder!* 1 shouled lo Prikhodko, 
and off we wenl! When we were galloping 
into Goncharovka, Ihere were Ihe village 
lads oul in Ihe slieel — whal was J lo do? I 
whipped up Ihe horses, Ihey galloped over 
the bridge, and there we weie, on the high- 
road. . . . Ihice of our chaps are still there. 

I expect the muzhiks have given them a good 
healing up.** 

Karabanov was quivering all over wilh 
triumph, Prikhodko, imperturbably rolling 
himself a cigaielte, was smiling quietly. 
1 was picturing to myself the next chapters of 
this highly entertaining history: commissions, 
interrogations, investigations, and all thet! 

“Damn you all! \ou*ve got us into a 
mess again!” 

Karabanov was profoundly dashed by my 
reaction. 

“They began it. ..-.!” 

“Very well, go back to the colony. We'll 
(^scuss it there. ” 
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We were met at the colony by Burun. 
His forehead was adorned with an enormous 
bruise, and he was surrounded by a crowd of 
^laughing boys. Chobot and Soroka were wash- 
*ing at the water butt. 

Karabanov seized Burun by the shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, so you got away from them! Good 
lad!” 

“First they rushed after the seed drill,” 
said Burun, “then, seeing it was no good, 
they turned on us. How we ran!” 

“And where are they?” 

“We crossed in the boat, and they stood 
on the bank, swearing. We left them there.” 

“Are there any of our boys still over 
there? ” 

“Only kids — Toska and two others. Nobody 
will huj't them, ” 

All hour later Luka Semyonovich came 
to the colony with two of the villagers. Our 
lads greeted them courteously: “Come for 
your seed drill?” 

It was almost impossible to move in 
my room for the crowd of interested specta- 
tors. The situation was an embarrassing 
one. 

Luka Semyonovich, seating himself at 
the table, was the first to speak. 

“Call I hose chaps who beat up me and my 
mates!” he demanded. 
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“Look here. Luka Semyonovich!” I said 
to him. “If you have been beaten up, go and 
complain wherever you like. Tm not going 
to call anyone just now. Tell me what else 
it is you want, and what made you come to 
the colony!” 

“So you refuse to call them?” 

“I do!” 

“11a! You refuse, do you? Then we shall 
have to discuss it elsewhere. ” 

“All right!” 

“Who’s going to give back the seed 
drill?” 

“Give it back to wdiom?” 

“There’s the owner!” he said, pointing 
towards a dark, curly-haired morose fellow, 
evidently the one who Karabanov said looked 
like a gipsy. 

“Is it your seed drill?” I asked him. 

“Yes, it is!” 

“Well, then: the seed drill I’ll send to the 
District Militia, as seized during unlawful 
sowing on the property of others. And you, 
I’ll ask to give me your name.” 

“My name? Grechany, OiKjpril What d’you 
mean ‘the property of others’? It’s my land! 
It’s always been mine. ...” 

“Well, we won’t go into that just now! 
Now we’ll make out a deposition of unlawful 
entry, and beating up members of the colony 
while working in the fields. ” 
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Burun. stepped forward. 

“That’s the one who nearly killed me, ” he 
said. 

. “You’re not worth it! Kill you? You must 
be mad!” 

The conversation went on in this strain 
for a long time. I forgot all about dinner and 
supper, the bell for going to bed had been 
rung, and still we sat there with the villagers, 
discussing the matter — now amicably, now 
with threats and excitement, now with elabo- 
rate irony. 

I stood my ground, firmly refusing to 
surrender the seed drill, and insisted on draw- 
ing up a deposition. Fortunately the villagers 
bore no traces of the fight on their persons, 
while our lads could point to bruises and 
scratches. It was Zadorov who put an end to 
further argument. Slapping the table with 
his hand, he made the following brief speech: 

“That’s enough, fellows! The land is ours, 
and you’d better not meddle with us. We’re 
not going to let you into our fields. There 
are fifty of us — all determined lads!” 

Luka Semyonovich thought long, and 
at last, stroking his beard, and grunting, 
said: 

“All right, confound you! But you might 
at least pay us for the ploughing!” 

“No, ” 1 said coldly. “I gave you fair 
warning! ” 
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There was another pause. 

“Well, then, give us back the drill.” 

“1 will, il’ you sign the surveyor’s deed!” 

“All right. Give it here!” 

After all, we did sow rye in the new colony 
that autumn. We were our own agricultuial 
experts. Kalina Ivanovich knew very little 
about farming, and the rest of us knew still 
less, but everyone was eager to work with 
plough and seed drill. Everyone, that is, 
but Bratchenko, who suffered pangs of jeal- 
ousy for his beloved horses, anathemized the 
land, the rye, and our enthusiasm. 

“Wheat isn’t enough for them— they must 
have rye, too!” he grumbled. 

By October, eight desyatins were a vivid 
green with young shoots. Kalina Ivanovich 
pointed proudly with his rubber-tipped staff 
towards some vague point in the east. 

“We ought to sow lentils there, ” he said. 
“Splendid stuff, lentils!” 

Red and Bandit toiled over the land to 
bo sown with spring corn, and Zadorov would 
come home in the evenings, weary and dusty. 

“To hell with it — this muzhik stuff is 
hard work! I’ll go back to the smithy!” 

Our work was half done when the snow 
overtook us. We thought this not so bad for 
beginners. 
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BRATCHENKO AND THE DISTRICT COMMISSAR 
FOR SUFFLIES 

Our farming developed along a path of 
miracles and sulferings. It was a miracle when 
Kalina Ivanovich managed, on some depart- 
ment or other distributing its property, to 
wangle an ancient cow, which he himself said 
must have been “born dry”; it was a miracle 
that we obtained from some quite unrelated 
to us, purely agricultural department, a no 
less ancient black mare — potbellied, lazy, 
subject to fits; it was a miracle that farm 
carts, arbas,* and even a phaeton, made their 
appearance in our shed. The phaeton, a two- 
horse one, was very beautiful in our eyes at 
that time, and exceedingly comfortable; but 
the miracle which would have been required 
to obtain matching houses for it was not forth- 
coming, 

Gud having left the stables to go and work 
in the cobbler's workshop, the post of head 
groom was filled by Anton Bratchenko, an 
energetic individual whose vanity was so sen^ 
sitive that he underwent moments of severe 
humiliation, seated on the box of the elegant 
vehicle behind the long-legged lanky Red, 
and the stocky, bandy-legged Bandit, as Anton 

• A kind of bullock carl.— Tr. 
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had (quite uiijiisliiiaUy !) chrisloiicd the black 
marc. Bandit sLunibled at every step, some- 
times actually falling down, when our grand 
turnout had to be set to righls in the middle 
of the town, amidst the jeering remarks of* 
other drivers, and of street ui chins. Anton 
would often be provoked by these Jibes to 
a fierce brawl with the unwelcome spectators, 
thus bringing still further discredit upon the 
stables of the Gorky Colony. 

Anton Bratchenko was inordinately fond 
of a fight, could hold his own in a quarrel 
with any opponent, and was past master in 
the art of imprecation and innuendo, as well 
as possessing a considerable gift for mim- 
icry. 

Anton had never been a waif. His father 
worked in a bakery in the town. His mother, 
too, was alive, and he was the only son of his 
worthy parenl.s. But from his earliest years 
Anton had felt an aversion for the domestic 
hearth, (uily coining Injmc to sleep, and culti- 
vating a wide circle of acquaintances among 
the .street boys and thieves of the town. After 
distingui.shiiig himself in a number of daring 
and entertaining adventures, and underg(jing 
several short stietches in Jail, he at last found 
himself at the colony. lie was only fifteen, 
good-looking, curly-haired, blue-eyed, slen- 
der. He was extraordinary gregarious, incapa- 
ble of pa.ssing a single moment by himself. 
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firewood detachment. The driver of the first cart is Anton Bratchenko, 
and second from right in the background is Semyon Karabanov 





Somehow or other he had learned to read and 
write, and knew by heart volumes of adven- 
ture stories, but study he would not, and could 
pnly be kept in the classroom by main force. 
At first he would often leave the colony, al- 
ways, however, returning in a day or two, 
without, apparently, feeling the slightest sense 
of guilL He tried to overcome his roving 
inclinations. “Be as strict as possible with 
me,” he would ask, “or else Tm sure to be- 
come a tramp, Anton Semyonovich!” 

lie never stole anything in the colony, 
and loved to stand up for the truth, but was 
quite unable to understand the logic of disci- 
pline, only accepting it to the extent that 
ho found himself in agreement with the prin- 
ciple arising out of the circumstances of 
the moment. He recognized no obligation 
to obey the rules of I he colony, and made no 
secret of this. He did stand in a certain awe of 
me, it is true, but would never hear my admoni- 
tions out, intei riipting me with a passionate 
speech, in which he would invariably accuse 
his iiinunieiable enemies of all sorts of of- 
fences — such as sucking up to me, slander, or 
bad management — then, shaking his whip at 
ab.'^ent foes, he would leave the room indignant- 
ly, slamming the door after him. He was in- 
tolerably rude to the teachers, but even in his 
rudeness there was a certain charm, and our 
teachers did not take offence. There was noth- 
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iiig brazen or even inimical in liis bearing, 
for I he passinnale human nolo always pre- 
vailed, and he never quarrelled on selfish 
grounds. 

Anion’s conduct in the colony was ruled 
by his passion for horses and stable work. 
It would be hard to trace the origin of this 
passion. He was much more inlelligent than 
the average inmate of I he cohuiy, and he used 
good townsman’s Russian, merely seasoning 
his speech wilh occasii n.il Ukrainian expres- 
sions by way of showing off. He tried to 
keep himself neat, read a great deal, and liked 
talking about books. This did not pievent 
him from spending almost his whole lime in 
the stable, removing dung, perpetually har- 
nessing and unharnessing the hoises, polishing 
bridles and bieechings, plaiting the whip; 
he was never too tiied, in any weather, to 
drive to town, or to the new colony, in spite 
of the fact that he was in a perpetual state of 
semislai valion, for he was invariably late 
for dinner or supper, and if nobody remem- 
bered to leave him his share, he would 
never mention it himself. 

His activities as stable boy were inter- 
sper.sed with ince.ssant bickeiings with Kalina 
Ivanovich, the blacksmiths, the storeroom 
monitois, and, aliove all, with anyone desir- 
ous of taking the hor.ses out. He would only 
obey an order to harness the horses and go 
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somewhere with llicm, after prolonged alter- 
cations, punctuated by accusations of cruelty 
to tlie horses, by reminders of occasions when 
Red or Randit had come back with sores on 
their necks, and by demands for forage or 
shoeing iron. It was sometimes impossible 
to drive out of the colony for the simple reason 
that neither Anton nor the horses were to be 
found, and there was not the slightest indi- 
cation of their whereabouts. After a pain- 
staking search, in which half the colony par- 
ticipated, they might be found either in 
the Trepke grounds, or in a neighbouring 
meadow. 

A III on was always surrounded by two or 
three lads as infatuated with him as he was 
infatuated with the horses. These boys kept 
the hoises well in hand, and scrupulous clean- 
liness prevailed in the stable — the floors 
swept, the harness in its right place, the carts 
in a straight row, a dead magpie hanging 
over each horses’s head, the horses themselves 
well groomed, their manes plaited, their tails 
neatly lied. 

Quite late one evening in June, some boys 
came running to me from the dormitory, ex- 
claiming: 

“Kozyr’s ill— he’s dying!” 

“Dying? ” 

“Yes, dying: he's burning hot and hardly 
breathes. ” 
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Ekalerina Grignryevna corroborated their 
words, saying Ivozyi had had a heart attack, 
and that a doctor must be I’ound at once. 1 sent 
for Anton. He came, obviously determined 
to oppose in advance any order 1 was likely 
to give. 

“Anton, put the horses to at once! You'll 
have to go to town immediately!” 

Anton wcuild not let me go on: 

“Tm not going anywhere, and I won't 
let you have the hor.^^es! They've been worked 
off their feet all day — they haven't had a 
chance to cool down. ... I'm not going to 
drive them! ” 

“Don't you understand, it's for a doctor?” 

“I don't care a straw who's sick! lied is 
sick too, and no one calls a doctor for him.” 

1 fairly lost my temper. 

“Give the si a hie o\er to Oprishko this 
minute! You're iinpo.ssihle to work with!” 

“Lei him have it, 1 don't care! We'll 
see how Oprishko manages! You believe any- 
thing peoj)lc tell you — ‘he's ill, he's dying,' 
and not the slightest consideration for the 
hoises — let llierri die. . . . All right, let them 
— /’/// not going to let you have them!” 

“Did \t)U hear me? You're not head groom 
any nioie, hand the stable over to Oprishko!” 

“All right — 1 will! Let anyone have it 
who wants it. I won't live in the colony any 
more! ” 
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“You can do as you like. Nobody's keep- 
ing you!" 

Anton, with tears in his eyes, started 
fumbling in the depths of his pocket, and 
pulling out a bunch of keys, he put them on 
the table. Oprishko, Anton's right hand, 
came into the room and stared with amaze- 
ment at his weeping chief. Bratchenko looked 
at him with sctirn, made as if to say some- 
thing, but only wiped his nose with his sleeve 
without a word and left the room. 

He left the colony that very evening, 
not even going into the dormitory. Those who 
drove to town to fetch a doctor saw him strid- 
ing along the road; he did not ask for a lift 
and waved away their invitation. 

Two days later, in the evening, Oprishko 
burst into my room, crying, his face stream- 
ing with blood. Before 1 had lime to ask him 
what it was all about, i ydia Petrovna, who 
was on duty that day, ran into the room in 
a state of great perturbation. 

“Anton Semyonovich!" she cried, “do go 
to the stable — Bratchenko is there, kicking 
up the most awful row!” 

On our way to the .stable we met the groom, 
the huge Fedorenko, making the woods re- 
sound with his bawling. 

“What's the mailer wilh you?" I asked. 

“I . . . he . . . what right has lie . . .? He 
beat mo in the face with a pitchfork!" 
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"Who-Bralchcnko?” 

“Bralcheiiko. Bralchenko! ” 

At the stable 1 ioiiiid Anton and another 
of our stable boys working away feverishly. 
Anton greeted me morosely, but seeing Uprish- 
ko behind me, forgot my presence allogelher, 
and fell upon him. 

“^ou stay away from here, or Til lick 
you with the girth again! A fine driver you 
arc! Look what he’s done to Red!” 

Snatching up a luntern, Anton dragged 
me up to Red. riiere really was a bad sore 
on Red’s withers, which had been covered 
with a strip of clean cloth; Anion removed 
this gently, and put it back again. 

“I’ve powdered it with xeroform,” he 
said gravely. 

“But what right have you to come to the 
stable without permission, dealing out repris- 
als, and beating pe(>plc up?“ 

“You think I’ve done with him? He’d bettor 
keep out of my way — I’ll beat him again!” 

A crowd of boys stood laughing round the 
stable door. 1 had not the heart to be angry 
with Bratchenko — he was .so sure that he and 
his horses were in the right! 

“Look here, Anton,” 1 .said, “for beating 
up the boys you’ll be under arrest in my room 
all the evening!” 

“1 have no lime for that!” 

“Will you shut up!” I shouted. 
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“All right, all right ... so now Tve got 
to stick about in some room!” 

He spent the evciiiiig sulking over a book 
in my room. 

In the winter of 1922, Anton and I had 
a bad time of it. The oats which Kalina Ivano- 
vich had sowed in the shifting sands, without 
any manure, had yielded hardly any crop, 
and not even an appreciable quaiility of straw. 
We still had no fields of our own. By January 
we found ourselves without fodder. At first 
we made shift somehow, begging for fodder 
now in the town, now from the neighbours, 
but people soon stopped giving us any. Kalina 
Ivanovich and 1 haunted the thresholds of 
offices to no avail. 

At last real catastrophe came. Bratchenko, 
with tears in his eyes, told me that the horses 
had not been fed for two days. 1 was silent. 
Swearing and sobbing, Anton went on clean- 
ing out the stables; but there was nothing 
more for him to do. The horses were lying on 
the ground, and Anton drew my special atten- 
tion to this circumstance. 

Next day Kalina Ivanovich returned from 
town in the worst of tempers. 

“Whal 's to be done? They won't give us 
anything. What is to be done?” 

Anton stood in the door silent. 

Kalina Ivanovich flung out his arms and 
glanced at Bratchenko: 
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“Arc wc to g<^ out and steal — or what? 
What can one do? Poor dumb creatures!” 

Pu^lllng I lie door open, Anton flung him- 
self out of (he room. An hour later 1 was told 
that he had left the colony. 

“Where’s he gone to?” 1 asked. 

“How do 1 know? He didn’t say a word to 
anyone. ” 

Next day he relumed, accompanied by 
a villager and a carl loaded wilh straw. The 
villager was wealing a new coat and a fine 
sheepskin cap. The carl rumbled rhythmically 
into the yard — it had well-filling plugs and 
the coats of the horses gleamed. I’he villager 
immediately recognized in Kalina Ivanovich 
an authority: 

“A lad told me in Ihe road, that the tax 
in kind' is received here.” 

“What lad?’’ 

“He was here just now\ . . . He came 
wilh me. ...” 

Anion was peeping out of the stable trying 
to convey something to me by means of myste- 
rious gestures. 

Kalina Ivanovich, smiling into his pipe, 
drew me aside ; 

“What’s to be done? Let’s lake this load 
from him and then we’ll see!” 

Hy now I understood what it was all about. 

“How much is there here?” 1 asked the 
villager. 
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‘There should ])e about twenty poods. 
I didn't weigli it.” 

Anton ai)peared on the scene. 

“You told me yourself, on the way, that 
tliere were only seventeen,” he objecled. “And 
now you say twenty! Seventeen poods!” 

“Unload it. And then come to the office 
and I'll jjive you a receipt.” 

In the office, or rather the tiny room 
which I had at last managed to screen off on 
I he premises of the colony, I wrote down, 
with my own guilty hand on one of our forms, 
that 1 had received seventeen poods of oaten 
straw from Citizen Onufri Vats, as payment 
of tax in kind. 

Vats howed low, thanking mo for he know 
not whal, and took his departure. 

liratchenko, so happy that ho even sang, 
was busy with all his lieuchmeii in the stable. 
Kalina Ivanovich, laughing uneasily, was 
rubbing his hands. 

“Confound il! We shall get into trouble 
over this busiiicss!” he said. “But what were 
we to do? Wo couldn't let the animals starve! 
They're state property too, after all!” 

“VV'hat was that muzhik so jolly about, 
when he wont, I wonder?” I asked. 

“Why shouldn't he be? He thought he 
would have to go to town, to climb the hill, 
and to stand in line when he got there. And 
here ho said seventeen poods, the parasite, 
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and nobody checked him, perhaps there arc 
only fifteen! ” 

Two days later a cart loaded with hay was 
led into our yard. 

“Payment of taxation in kind. Vats paid 
his here.” 

“And what’s your name?” 

“I'm one of the Vatses, too. Vats, Stepan 
Vats. ” 

“Just a minute!” 

I went to look for Kalina Ivanovich, and 
hold a hurried consultation with him. In the 
doorway I met Anton. 

“Well, you've shown them where to come 
to pay their taxes in kind, and now. ...” 

“Take it, Anton Semyonovich— we'll ex- 
plain somehow!” 

It was inipo.ssiblo to take it, and equally 
impossible to refu.'^e it. Why, it would be 
asked, should we take it from one Vats, and 
refuse it from another? 

“Go and unload the hay, and I’ll go and 
write out a receipt.” 

We accepted two more cartloads of baled 
straw and forty poods of oats. 

Shaking in my singes, I awaited retribu- 
tion. Anton would cast a thoughtful glance 
at me now and again, smiling almost imper- 
ceptibly out of the side of his mouth. Hut he 
no longer fought with all who came to him 
demaiiding horses, and, cheerfully carrying 
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out all orders for the transport of freight, 
worked in the slablcs like a Hercules. 

At last I received the brief but expressive 
inquiry: 

“You are requested to inform us im- 
mediately on what authorily the colony 

is accepting payment of taxation in kind. 

District Commissar 
for Supplies Ageyev, ” 

1 did not even tell Kalina Ivanovich about 
this inquiry. And I did not reply to it. What 
answer had 1? 

In April a pair of black horses harnessed 
to a tachanka* flew into the yard of the colony, 
and the terrified Bratchenko flew into my 
office. 

“They've come!'* he gasped. 

“Who's come?” 

“Perhaps it's about the straw! lie looks 
awTully angry. ” 

He seated himself behind the corner of 
the stove, and fell silent. 

The District Commissar for Supplies was 
true to type— clad in a leather jacket, armed 
with a revolver, young, spruce. 

“Are you the director?” he asked. 

“Yes. ” 

* Ukrainian cart.— Tr. 
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“Did you get my inquiry?” 

“1 got it.’ 

“Why didn’t you answer? Wliat’s 
meaning cf this— am 1 supposed to come 
myself? Who gave you permission to accept 
payment of taxation in kind?” 

“We accepted payment of taxation in kind 
without permission.” 

The District Commissar for Supplies jumped 
out of his chair, shouting: 

“What d’you mean — without permission? 
Do you realize what this implies? You will 
be arrested for this, do you kiiow^ that?” 

1 knew that. 

“Do your stuff,” said I in hollow' tones to 
the District Commissar for Supplies. “I’m 
not attempting to defend myself, or get out of 
it. And please don’t shout! Do what you think 
necessary I ” 

lie strode obliquely from corner to corner 
of my tiny office. 

“This is one hell of a business! ” lie mut- 
tered, as if to hiin.self, and then he snorted like 
a w'ar hor.se. 

Anton came out of his corner from behind 
the stove, foll(»wing with his glance the pep- 
pery District Commis.sar for Supplies. SuQ ' 
denly he exclaimed in a low voice like the 
hum of a beetle. 

“Anyone would stop caring whether it 
was payment in kind or what it was, if the 
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horses hadn't been fed for four days! If your 
^iiie black horses had done nothing but read 
tbe newspapers for four days, would you have 
been able to gallop up to the colony like you 
did?” 

Ageyev came to a halt, astonished. 

“And who may you be? What are you 
doing here?*’ 

“This is our head groom — he's a more or 
less interested parly,” I said. 

The District Commissar for Supplies re- 
sumed his striding across the room, and sud- 
denly came to a stop in frojit of Anton. 

“Did you at least enter it on your books? 
I'his is one hell of a business!” 

Anton leaped over to my tabic, and whis- 
pered anxiously: 

“It is entered, isn't it, Anton Semyono- 
vich?” 

Neither Ageyev nor I could help laugh- 
ing. 

“It's entered.” 

“Where did you gel such a fine lad?” asked 
the District C( minis.'^ar for Supplies. 

“We make them ourselves,” 1 smiled. 

Bratchenko raised his eyes to the face 
of the District Commissar for Supplies and 
asked with grave friendliness: 

“Shall 1 feed your blacks?” 

“Go ahead and feed them!” 
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13 

OSADCHY 

The winter and spring of 1922 were marked 
by terrific explosions in the Gorky Colony. 
They came one after another with hardly a 
breathing space, and they are now fused 
in my memory in a sort of tangled mass of 
misfortunes. 

And yet, despite so much that was tragic^ 
in those days, they were days of growth, both 
material and moral. How it was that these 
two phenomena — tragedy and growth — could 
logically exist side by side, I should at present 
have some trouble in explaining. Hut they 
did. The usual day in the colony was, even then, 
a wonderful day, filled with toil, mutual confi- 
dence, and feelings of human fellowship; in 
addition to all this, there were always laughter, 
jokes, enthusiasm, and a fine cheerful spirit. 
And yet scarcely a week passed in which some 
incredible occurrence did lu^t jilunge us into 
the abyss, involving us in a chain of events 
so fatal, that we almost lost our normal out- 
look, and became like sick persons, reacting 
to the outward world with lacerated nerves.' 

Quite unexpectedly anti-Semitism cropped 
up in our midst. Up to then there had 
been no Jews in the colony. In the autumn 
the first one came, and after this, one at a 
time, several more. One of them had worked 
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ill some capacity in the Gubernia Criminal 
Investigation Department, and he was the 
first to receive the full impact of the wild 
rage of our original inmates. 

At first I was unable to make out who 
were the major, and who the minor offend- 
ers. Later arrivals at the colony were anti- 
Semitic simply because they had found a con- 
venient outlet for their hoodlum instincts, while 
the older ones had had more frequent oppor- 
tujiilies to insult and bully the Jewish boys. 

The name of our first Jewish member was 
Ostromukhov. He was beaten up in season 
and out of season. 

To be beaten up, to be continually mocked 
at, to have a decent belt or a sound pair of 
boots substituted by worn-out articles, to 
be cheated out of their food, or have it be- 
fouled, to be inccssaiiLly teased, to be called 
all manner of insulting names, and, worst 
of all, to be kept in a state of continual terror 
and humiliation — such was the fate in the 
colony, not of Ostromukhov alone, but also 
of Schneider, Gleiser, and Krainik. It was 
a matter of excruciating difficulty for us to 
struggle against all this. Everything was 
carried out in the utmost secrecy, with ex- 
treme caution, and almost without risk, since 
the Jewish boys were terrified out of their 
wits from the very beginning, and afraid to 
complain. It was only possible to build up 
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surmises on indirect signs, such as a dejected 
appearance, silent and timid behaviour, or 
through vague rumours arising from 1‘riendly 
chats between the teachers and the more iror 
pressionable of the younger boys. 

It was, however, impossible entirely to 
conceal from the pedagogical staff the system- 
atic persecution of a whole group of their 
charges, and the time came when the raging 
of anti-Semitism in the colony was a secret 
from no one. It even became possible to estab- 
lish the names of the worst bullies. They 
were all our old friends — liurun, Mityagin, 
Volokhov, Prikhodko, lint the dominant roles 
belonged lo two boys — Usadchy and d'aranets. 

His liveliness, wit, and organizing ability 
had long placed Taranels in I he first ranks 
among the boys of I he colony. But the arrival 
of older boys somewhat restricted the field 
of his activities. His power complex now found 
an outlet in intimidating and [)ersecuting the 
Jewish boys. Osadchy, who was sixteen years 
old, was sullen, stubborn, strong, aJid thor- 
oughly demoralized. He was proud of his 
past, and this, not because he found any nostal- 
gic beauty in it, but out of pure obstinacy, 
because it was his past, and his life was nobo- 
dy's business but his own. 

Osadchy kiujw how to savour life, and 
always took good care tliat his days should 
not pass without some sort of enjoyment. 
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He was not very fastidious in his ideas of 
enjoyment, usually contenting himself with 
a visit to Pirogovka, a village on the near side 
of the town, whose inhabitajits were a mixture 
of kulaks and small traders. At that time 
Pirogovka was noted for its abundance of 
pretty girls, and samogon, and it was these 
attractions which constituted Osadchy’s prin- 
cipal enjoyment. His inseparable companion 
was the colony's most notorious loafer and 
glutton, Galatenko. 

Osadchy sported a magnificent forelock, 
which prevented him from seeing the world 
around him, but was undoubtedly an enor- 
mous asset when laying siege to the affections 
of the maidens of Pirogovka. Whenever 1 had 
occasion to interfere with his private life, 
Osadchy would cast glances at me from 
beneath this forelock, full of ill-humour, and 
as 1 thought, dislike. 1 would not allow him 
to go to Pirogovka, insistently demanding 
a greater share of his interests for the colony. 

Osadchy became the chief inquisitor of 
the Jewish boys. He could hardly, however, 
be called an anti-Semite. It was simply that 
the defencelessness of the Jewish boys, and 
the impunity with which they could be per- 
secuted, afforded him opportunities to shine 
in the colony in all his native wit and bravado. 

W'o had to think twice before embarking 
upon a straightforward, open campaign against 
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our Jcw-baitcrs, since any such campaign 
might have been fraught with the direst con- 
sequences for the Jewish boys themselves. 
Such types as Osadchy would not scruple, 
at a pinch, to use their knives. It would be 
necessary, therefore, either to go gradually, 
to work below the surface, taking every pre- 
caution, or to put an end to it all with a single 
explosion. 

1 began by trying the first method. My 
idea was to isolate Osadchy and Taranets. 
Karabanov, Mityagin, l^rikliodko and Burun 
were all my friends, and 1 counted on their 
support. But the most 1 could achieve here was 
their promise to leave the Jewish boys alone, 

“Who arc we to protect them from— -the 
whole colony? ** 

“None of that, Semyon,” I said. “You 
know quite well who 1 mean!” 

“Well, and if I do? Supposing I do stick 
up for them, 1 can't tic Ostromukhov to me, 
can 1? They'll catch him, all the same, and 
beat him up worse than ever!” 

Mityagin frankly told me: 

“1 can't do anything about it — it's not 
in my line — but I woji't hurt them. What 
do 1 want with them?” 

Zadorov sympathized with my attitude 
more than any of them, but he could not 
declare open warfare against boys like 
Osadchy. 
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“Something very drastic will have to be 
done,” ho said, “but what, I don’t know. 
They keep all that from me, same as they do 
from you. They never touch anyone in front 
of me.” 

In the meantime the situation with regard 
to the Jews was going from bad to worse. 
The Jewish boys bore bruises on their persons 
every day now, but when questioned, refused 
to name their tormentors. Osadchy strutted 
about the colony, looking defiantly at me 
and the teachers from beneath his magnificent 
forelock. 

Deciding to take the bull by the horns, 
I summoned him to my office. He flatty denied 
everything, but his whole appearance showed 
that he was only doing so for convention’s 
sake, and that in reality he did not give a rap 
what I thought of him. 

“You beat them up every day!” 

“Nothing of the sort I” he said indifferently, 

I threatened to send him away from the 
colony. 

“All right, do!” 

He knew very well what a long and agoniz- 
ing business it was to expel anyone from the 
colony. Endless applications would have to 
be made to the Commission, all sorts of forms 
and reports handed in, and Osadchy himself, 
not to mention a host of witnesses, sent over 
and over again for interrogation. 
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Besides it was not Osadchy in himself 
who iiileresled mo just now. The whole colony 
looked on at his exploits, and many regarded 
him with approval and adiniralion. To ex- 
pel him from the colony would have been to 
peipeluale this feeling in the form of a perma- 
nent reminder of the marlyred hero Osadchy, 
who had feared mUhing, obeyed no one, beaten 
lip the Jews, and for this had been expelled. 
Moieover, Osadchy was not the only one who 
peiseculed the Jewish hoys. Taraiiels, less 
virilent than Osadchy, was infinitely more 
invenlivc and subtle, lie never beat them 
up, and in front of ol heis wasalmosl affection- 
ate to the Jewish hoys; but at night he waiiild 
stick pieces of paper between the toes of one 
or other of tlu'in, set light to the pajier, and 
get back to bed, feigning sleep. Or, getting 
hold of a pair i^f clipfiers, would persuade 
some hulking fellow’ such as Fedorenko to 
clip Schneider’s hair to the very roots on 
one side of his head, and IIkmi go through the 
motions of di.scovering that tin? clipjiers had 
suddenly got out rd order, and Jeer at the poor 
boy, who followed him about in tears, implor- 
ing him to finish what ho had begun. 

The delivery from all these misfortunes 
came aliout in the most unexpected manner, 
and one not very creditable to the colony. 

One evening the door of my office opened, 
and Ivan Ivanovich ushered in Ostromukhov 
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and Schneider, both of them bleeding profusely 
and spitting blood, but not even crying, so 
accustomed had they become to violence. 

“Osadchy? ” I asked. 

The teacher on duty related that Osadchy 
had pestered Schneider, who was on dining 
room duty, all through suppertime — making 
him take back the platefuls he was handing 
round, change the bread, and so on. Finally, 
just because Schneider accidentally tipping 
up a plate dipped his thumb into the soup 
he was serving, Osadchy rose from his place, 
and, ill front of the teacher on duty, and the 
whole colojiy, struck Schneider in the face. 
Schneider might have kept silent, but the 
teacher on duty was no coward, and there 
had never before been a fight in front of a 
member of the teaching staff. Ivan Ivano- 
vich had ordered Osadchy to leave the din- 
ing room and go and icport himself to me. 
Osadchy moved towards the dining room 
door, but stopped in the doorway, exclaim 
ing: 

“ril go to Ihe director, but first Til make 
chat I key sing!” 

And here, a minor miracle took place. 
Ostromukhov, always the meekest of the 
Jewish boys, suddenly jumped from the 
table, and threw himself upon Osadchy. 

“I'm not going to let you beat him up!” 
ho cried. 
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It all ended in Osadcliy beating up Oslro- 
mukliov right there in the dining room; and 
on the ^vay out, observing Sclineidcr cower- 
ing in the covered entrance, ho struck him 
a blow so violent that one of his teeth came 
out. Osadcliy refused to go to me. 

In my office, Oslromukhov and Schneider 
were smearing the blood over their faces with 
their grimy sleeves, but did not cry, having 
evidently given themselves up for lost. 1 was 
myself convinced that if I did not once for 
all relieve the tension, the Jewish boys would 
have to save themselves by precipitate flight, 
or bo prepared for a veritable martyrdom. 
What chiefly oppressed me, and made my blood 
run cold, was the indifference shown to the 
massacre in the dining n oin by all the other 
boys —even Zadorov. I felt at this moment as 
lonely as during the first days of the colony's 
existence. But in those first days 1 had looked 
neither for support nor sympathy from any 
quarter, it had been a natural loneliness which 
1 had recognized tobe inevitable. Now, however, 
I had become spoiled and was accustomed 
to the constant cooperation of my charges. 

Several other persons were by now in my 
office, as well as the sufferers. 

“Call Osadcliy,” I said to one of them. 

I was almost sure that Osadcliy, having 
taken the bit between his teeth, would refuse 
to come, and had firmly resolved, if neces- 
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sary, to fetch him myself, even if I had to take 
out my revolver. 

But Osadchy came, bursting into the 
office with his jacket thrown over his shoul- 
ders, his hands in his trouser pockets, over- 
turning a chair on his way. lie was accompa- 
nied by Taranets. Taranets tried to look as 
if all this was extremely amusing, and that 
he had only come in the hope of an entertaining 
spectacle. 

Osadchy, glancing at me over bis shoulder, 
said; 

“Well, I’ve come What is it?” 

I pointed to Schneider and Ostromu- 
khov. 

“What's Ihe meaning of this?” 

“Is that all? What the hell! Two little 
sheenies! I thought you really had something 
to show mo.” 

And .suddenly the pedagogical soil gave 
way benealh me with a loud explosion. 1 felt 
as if 1 were in a kind of human void. The heavy 
abacus lying on my table suddenly flew at the 
head of Osadchy. 1 missed my aim, and the 
frame struck the wall with a clatter and fell 
to the ground. 

Scnselc.ss with rage, 1 felt about on the 
table for a heavy object, but instead, suddenly 
picked up a chair and rushed at Osadchy with 
it. In a panic he stumbled tow'ards the door, 
but his coat fell off his shoulders on to the 
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floor, eiiLangliiig his feet, and bringing him 
down. 

My senses rclurjicd lo me — somebody was 
taking mo by the shoulder. I Uxdvod back — 
Zadorov was smiling at mo. 

“That swine isn't worth it!” 

Osadchy was silting on the floor, ^\himpor- 
ing. Taranels, deathly pale, his lips trembling, 
was sealed peifeclly slill on the wiiuhiw sill. 

“You bullied these kids, loo!” I said. 

Taranets slipped down from the window 

sill. 

“I give you my word of honour I'll never 
do it again!” 

‘‘Got out of here!” 

He went out on tiptoe. 

At last Osadchy got up, holding his jacket 
in one hand, wiiilo with the other hand ho 
demolished the last trace of his nervous 
weakness— a solitary tear slowly crawling 
down his grimy check. He looked at me 
quietly, gravely. 

“You'll spend four days in the cobbler's 
shop, on bread and water. ” 

“All right— I'll do it.” 

On the second day of his arrest, ho called 
me to the cobbler's shop, and said: 

“I won't do it any more. Will you forgive 
me? ” 

“We'll talk about forgiveness when you've 
finished your term.” 
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At the end of four days ho no longer asked 
for forgiveness, but said sullenly: 

“I'm going away.” 

“Go on, then. ” 

“Give me my papers.” 

“You won’t got any papers.” 

“Goodbye, lliou!” 

“Goodbye. ” 


14 

INKPOTS AS GOOD-WILL PROMOTERS 

We did not know where Osadehy had gone. 
Some said ho had sot out for Tashkent, where 
everything was cheap, and a gay life could 
bo enjoyed, others, that Osadehy had an uncle 
in our town, or perhaps it was only a friend 
who was a drayman. 

I did not know how to recover my mental 
equilibrium after this fresh pedagogical set- 
back. The boys bombarded me with questions 
— hadn’t I heard anything about Osadehy? 

“What’s Osadehy to you?” I asked. “What 
makes you worry so?” 

“We’re not worrying,” said Karabanov, 
“but it would bo better if ho were here. It 
would bo better for you.” 

“I don’t understand. ” 

Karabanov turned a Mephistopholian glance 
upon me. 
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“Maybe you don’t feel so good inside . . . 
in your soul?” 

“You go to hell, Avith your talk about 
souls!” I yelled. “What do you think — am 
I lo give up my soul to you now?” 

Karabanov quietly slipped away from 
me. 

In Ihc meanwhile the colony rang with 
life. All an.nnd me wa.s ils cheerful music, 
and 1 ccaild hear from beneath my window 
(somehow eveiyone seemed to gather beneath 
my wiinhw), •the sounds of the jokes and 
pranks with which the daily tasks were inter- 
spersed; and ti.eie seemed lo be no bickering. 
And one day Ekaterina Giigoiyevna said to 
me, like a muse trying lo humour a very 
sick patient: “Stop eating your heart out — 
it’ll pass!” 

“I’m not worrying! (>i couise it’ll pass! 
IIow' arc things in ilie cohmy?” 

“1 can haidly explain it to myself,” she 
rejlicd. “Things are fine in the colony, quite 
human, you know’. Our Jewish boys arc dar- 
lings — they’re a bit overawed by everything 
that ’.s happened, but they're woiking splendid- 
ly, if they are a bit shy! Would you believe 
it — the seniors are simply coddling llum! 
Milyagin fusses round like a muse — once he 
actually made Gleiser wash himself, and 
he cut his hair and even sewed on his buttons 
for him!” 
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Everything was going well. Yes, but what 
of the soul of the pedagogue? It was given up 
to chaos in which a veritable jumble of 
thoughts and feelings ran riot. One question 
especially pursued me — was 1 never to discover 
^\ herein lay the secret? Everything seemed to 
have been in my hands, 1 only had to gather 
it up. There was a new look in the eyes of 
many of the boys, and then everything had 
collapsed ignominiously. Could it be that 
we would have to begin all over again? 

I was enraged by the disgracefully low 
level of pedagogical technique, and my own 
lack of technical skill. And I pondered with 
disgust and fury over the science of pedagogics. 

“How many thousands of years has it 
been in existence?” I thought. “What names — 
what brilliant ideas — Pestalozzi, Rousseau, 
Natorp, Blonsky! How many volumes, what 
reams of paper, how many reputations! And 
at the same lime — a void. It all amounts to 
nothing, and no one can tell me how to deal 
with one young hooligan! There is no method, 
no means, no logic — nothing! Nothing but 
a lot of claptrap!” 

Least of all did I worry about Osadchy. 
I had written him off as a bad debt, entering 
him on the list of losses and spoilage inevitable 
in any enterprise. Nor was 1 much impressed 
by his melodramatic departure. 

Besides, he soon returned. 
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And then fresh disaster came upon us, 
on hearing of ^vhich 1 at last realized what 
was nieaiil by people’s hair slandiug on end. 

One still ^^inll■r night a gang of the Gorky 
boys, Osadehy among (hem, got involved in 
a brawl with the lads of l^in^govka. The brawd 
developed into a regular figlil, our side chiefly 
using cold sleel (Finnish knives), the other 
side using firearms — sawn off rifles. The fight 
ended in a victory for our side. The village 
lads weie dj iven from I heir position at the 
head of the street, whence they fled ignominious- 
ly, locking thems(‘l\es into the building of 
tile Village Soviet. By three o'clock the Village 
Soviet was taken by storm, in other words, 
the doors and windows were bioken in, and 
the fight turned into energetic pursuit. The 
village boys escai)ed thnmgh these doors and 
wind(jws, and ran to their homes, the Gorky 
boys returned in triumf)h to the colony. 

The worst of it was that the pieinises of 
the Village Soviet ft.'^elf were thoroughly 
smaslied up, and the next day it was impossible 
to w’(jrk there. In addition tc» windows and doors, 
tables and benches had alscj been rendered 
useless, papeis scattered, and inkpots broken. 

The next morning the bandits waked up as 
innocent as babes, and went about their W'ork, 
But at noon the chairman of the l^irogovka 
Village Soviet came to me with the story 
of the previous Jiight. 
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I gazed with astonishment at the skinny, 
canny little villager. I could not understand 
how he could go on talking to mo, why he did 
not call the militia, and have all these ruf- 
fians, and myself with them, put under arrest. 

But the chairman relalcd it all more 
ill sorrow tlian in anger, his chief anxiety 
appearing to be tliat the colony should repair 
the windows and doors, and have the tables 
mended. lie ended by asking i[ the colony 
would let him, the Pirogovka chairman, 
have a couple of inkpots! 

I was simply overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, complelely failing to understand the 
reason for such an indulgent attitude on the 
part of the aulhorilies. Then I decided that the 
chairman, like myself, unable to grasp the 
full horror of theincideni, was simply talk- 
ing because ho felt the necessUy of reacting 
somehow or other. I judged him by myself — — 
who could do nothing but mutter trivialities. 

“Of cour.se, of course!” I assured him. 
“WcMl repair everything. Inkpots? You can 
have these!” 

The chairman took an inkpot, holding 
it carefully in his left hand, pressed against 
his abdomen. It was an ordinary safely inkpot. 

“We'll repair everything,” I repeated. 
“ITl send a man at once. The only thing we 
shall have to pul off will be the windowpancs 
— wo shall have to goto town to get glass.” 
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The chairman cast a grateful glance 
at me. 

“Oh, tomorrow will do — when you get 
the glass — then you can do it all togelher. ” 

“M'li'm. All right, tomorrow then!” 

But why doesn't he go then, this remark- 
ably meek chairman? 

“Are you going straight home?” I asked 
him. 

“Yes. ” 

The chairman glanced over his shoulder, 
pulled a yellow handkerchief out of his pocket, 
and wiped his jierfectly cl(*an rnouslaciie. 
Then he moved closer to me. 

“It's like this, you sec,” he said. “Your 
lads yesterday to(ik . . . they're all just young 
fellows, you know . . . and my lad was I here, 
too. Well, as I say, they're all (|uite young, 
it's all in fun, nolliing .serious — Vanl foibid! 
Their chums have them, and he wanted one, 
too. . . . It's just as I was saying. . . in our 
times, you know . . . they all carry them. . . .” 

“What on earth are you driving at? For- 
give me, 1 don't quite understand. ...” 

“The gun!” blurted out the chairman. 

“What gun?” 

“The gun!” 

“What about it?” 

“Well, for God's .sake — it's just what 
I say! They were fooling about . . . you know, 
yesterday, I mean. And your lads took one 
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away from mine, and from another of them, 
or perhaps they lost them— they'd all had a 
drop too much, you know. Where do they 
geJL the stuff from, I'd like to know!’* 

“Who had a drop too much?" 

“Well, for God's sake! Who? Who? How 
can one know who? I wasn’t there, but they 
all say your chaps were drunk. ** 

“And yours?” 

The chairman hesitated. 

“I wasn’t there, I tell you,” he repeated. 
“Of course yesterday was Sunday. But that’s 
not what I’ve come about. They're young, 
your lads, too. I’m not saying anything . . . 
there was a scrimmage, nobody was killed, 
or even wounded. Or perhaps some of your 
boys wereV' he concluded nervously. 

“I haven’t spoken to our boys yet.” 

“I couldn’t say — soinobody said there were 
two or three shots. Maybe as they were run- 
ning away — your lads are very fiery, you know, 
and our country boys, they're not so quick 
at the uptake, you know. . . . Tee-hec!” 

Tho old fellow laughed, screwing up his 
eyes, ever so loving and friendly. . . . Such 
old men are always called “Dad” by everyone. 
Looking at him, I could not help laughing, 
too, but within, all was chaos. 

“So you think nothing special happened — 
they fought, and they’ll make it up,” I sug- 
gested. 
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“Tliat’s jiusl it, lhat\s just it— llicy must 
make it up. lii my youn<^ days wc foup^lit over 
girls ill real ealiiesl. ^ly brollier Yakov was 
bealeii to clealli by llio oilier lads. You Just 
call your lads and give them a talking, so 
that they won’t do it any more.” 

I went out on to I lie jiorch. 

“Call all the boys who were in Pirogovka 
last night!” 

“Where are they?” asked a sharp liltle 
chap who happened to be crossing the yard 
on extremely urgent business of his own. 

“Don’t you know who was in Pirogovka 
last night?" 

“Aren’t you sly? I’d better tell Bunin 
to go to you.” 

“All riglil-call Bunin!” 

Bunin ajipeared on the porch. 

“Is Osadchy in the colony?” I asked. 

“Yes. lie’s woikiiig in the Joiners’ shop.” 

“Y(ju tell him this — our boys were on 
the spree in Pirog()\ka yesterday, and it’s 
a very serious affair.” 

“Yes, the fellows were talking about it.” 

“Very well, then. Just you tell Osa'dchy 
that they’re all to come to me— the chair- 
man’s in my room. And let there be no non- 
sense, it could end very unpleasantly.” 

My office filled up with the *lieroes’ 
of Pirogovka — Osadchy, Prikhodko, Chobot, 
Oprishko, Galatenko, Golos, Soroka, and a 
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few others whose names have slipped my 
memory. Osadchy seemed quite at his ease, 
as if there had never been anything wrong 
between us, and 1 had no wish to rake up 
old scores in front of outsiders. 

“You were in Pirogovka yesterday, you 
were drunk, there was roughhousing. People 
tried to stop you, and you beat up the village 
lads, and smashed up the Village Soviet. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“It wasn’t quite like you say, ” volunte- 
ered Osadchy. “The follows were in Pirogovka, 
that’s true, and 1 was there three days, you 
know, I . . . l)ut ^\o weren’t drunk, that’s 
not true. Their Panas and our Soroka were at 
it from the morning, and Soroka was a bit 
tight . . . just a little, you know. Golos was 
treated by friends. But all the rest were as 
dry as a bone. And wn didn’t start anything 
with anybody, we just walked up and down, 
like everybody else. And then some guy — 
Kharchenko it was— came up lo me and shout- 
ed: '“Hands up!” and pointed his gun at me. 
1 did give him a sock in the jaw then, it’s 
true. That’s how it all started. They were 
angry with us because the girls liked going 
with us best. ” 

“What ‘all started’?” 

“Oh, nothing, there was just a scrimmage. 
If they hadn’t fired, nothing would have 
happened. But Panas fired, and Kharchenko 
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too, and so wo began to chase them. We 
didn’t want to beat them up — just to take 
their guns away— and they locked them- 
selves in. Prikhodko — you know what he is! — 
he up and — ” 

“Never mind all that! Where are the 
guns? How many did you gel?” 

“Two!” 

Osadchy turned to Soroka. 

“Bring them here!” 1 commanded. 

The guns were produced. 1 sent the boys 
back to the workshops. The chairman hovered 
around the guns. 

“So I can lake them?” 

“Oh, no! Your son has no right to carry 
a gun. Nor has Kharchenko. And I have no 
right to give them hack to you. ” 

“What do I want them for? Don’t you 
give them up, let them stay here, maybe 
they’ll come in handy in the woods, to fright- 
en off thieves. ... I just wanted to ask 
you not to make too much of the whole busi- 
ness . . . boys will be boys, you know. . 

“You mean you don’t want mo to re- 
port. ...” 

“Why yes, you know. ..." 

I laughed. 

“Why should I? We’re neighbours, aren’t 
we?” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed the old man joy- 
fully. “We’re neighbours! The.so things will 
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happen! And if every little thing were to be 
reported to the authorities. ...” 

The chairman departed, and I breathed 
freely. 

1 ought to have made pedagogical capital 
out of this hu.siiicss. But both the boys and 
I were so relieved that everything had ended 
satisfactorily, that this time 1 dispensed with 
pedagogics. 1 did not punish anyone, only 
making them prejmise never to go to Piro- 
govka again without my permission, and to 
try and establish friendly relations with the 
lads of the village. 


IS 

“OURS IS A BEAVTYr 

By the winter of 1922 the number of 
our girls was incrca!5cd to six. Olya Voronova 
had outgrown her plainness, and become 
quite a pretty girl. The boys began to take 
notice of her in good earnest, but Olya was 
equally good natured and aloof with them 
all. Her only friend among them was Burun. 
Protected by the herculean form of Burun, 
Olya feared nobody in the colony, and could 
oven afford to ignore the infatuation of Pri- 
khodko, the strongest, stupidest and most 
feckless boy in the colony. Burun was not 
in love with her; a healthy, youthful friend- 
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ship oxistoJ between him and Olya, greatly 
adding to the prestige of both in the colony. 
Despite her beauty, Olya did not make her- 
self conspicuous in any way. She loved the 
land — work in tlio fields however heavy had 
the attraction of music for her, and she would 
say of herself: “When I’m grown-up I’ll 
marry a muzhik — that I will!” 

The leading spirit among the girls was 
Nastya Nochevnaya. She had been sent to 
the colony with an enormous sheaf of papers, 
in which all sorts of things were recorded of 
her — tliat she was a thief, a receiver of stolen 
goods, that she had run a den of thieves. 
W’e regarded Nastya as something of a mar- 
vel, f(n* she was a person of e.vt raord inary 
charm and integrity. Although barely fif- 
teen, she was distinguished by her stateli- 
ness, her fair complexion, the proud carriage 
of her head, and her firmness of character. 
She knew how to scold the other girls when 
necessary, without asperity or shrillness, and 
could quell a boy with a single glance and a 
brief, i rn press! ve ri^proof . 

“What d’you mean by crumbling your 
bread and then throwing it away? Have 
you come into a fortune, or have you taken 
lessons from the pigs? Pick it up this in- 
stant!” she w(>uld say, in her deep, throaty 
voice, with its undertones of restrained 
force. 
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Naslya made friends with the women 
teachers, read a groat deal, and advanced 
undeviatingly towards the goal she had set 
hprsclf — Ihc Uabfak. But for Nastya, as for 
all the others who shared her ambition — 
Karabanov, Vershnev, Zadorov, Velkovsky — 
the Rabfak was still a groat way off. Our 
fledglings weie as yet very backward, and 
found the greatest difficulty in mastering the 
intricacies of arithmetic and politgramota.* 
The most advanced of them was Raissa Soko- 
lova, whom wo had sent to the Kiev Rabfak 
in the autumn of 1921. 

Wo knew in our hearts that this was a 
hopeless undertaking, but our women teachers 
did so want to have a student of the Rabfak 
in the colony. The a.spiration was a laudable 
one, but Raissa was not a particularly sui- 
table object for .so sacied a cause. She pre- 
pared for her Rabfak entrance examination 
almost the whole summer, but had to bo 
driven by main force to her books, for Raissa 
herself by no means aspired to education of 
any sort. 

Zadorov, Vershnev, Karabanov, who were 
all endowed with a taste for study, were 
extremely displeased that Raissa was going 
to 1)0 promoted to the status of a student. 
Vershnev, remarkable for his ability to read 
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day and and ev(Mi wliilo working tho 

bellows in I he smithy, was a lover of righloous- 
iiess, and a searrher after truth; ho could not 
mention wilhoul indignation Haissa's bril- 
liant future. 

“C-c-c-airt you see, ” he stammered, “llaissa 
will end up in jail, anyhow?” 

Karabanov \\as still more definite in his 
expressions. 

“I never thoui»ht you would have done 
anything so rash!*’ 

Zadoj'ov, no whit al>ashed by Itaissa's 
presence, smiled disdainfully, saying, with 
a scornful gesture: 

“llabfak student! You might as well try 
to make a silk piiise out of a sow's ear.” 

Rai.'^sa iej)lied to all these sarcasms with 
her languid simpering smile; she did not 
in tho least desiri* to get into tho llabfak, 
but she was gratified, and the idea of goijig 
to Kiev plea.^cd lier. 

1 agreed with the lads. Indeed, what 
sort of a student would llaissa make? Even 
now, wliile studying f(»r tin* llald’ak, she used 
to receive myslericnis notes from the town, 
and leave the colony on the sly every now 
and then. With equal secrecy she was visited 
by Korneyev, a boy who had only stayed 
in the colony thr(»e weedvs, during which time 
he had robbed us deliberately and systemati- 
cally, and had then become involved in a 
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robbery in the town— a wanderer from one 
criminal investigation department to another, 
a thoroughly depraved and loathsome indi- 
vidual, one of the few people whom I had 
recognized, at first sight, as incorrigible. 

Raissa did pass the entrance examination 
for the Rabfak. But a week after we received 
this inspiriting news, we learned from some 
source or other that Korneyev also had left 
for Kiev. 

“Now she’ll really learn something!” 
said Zadorov. 

The winter passed. Raissa wrote every 
now and then, but little could be made of 
her letters. Now it seemed as if everything 
was going splendidly, now she seemed to be 
finding her studies extremely difficult, and 
always she was in need of money, although 
she received a stipend. Every month we sent 
her twenty or thirty rubles. Zadorov declared 
that Korneyev fared sumptuously on this 
money, and this was probably not far from 
the truth. The wt-inen teachers, who had 
been the initiators of the Kiev scheme, were 
mercilessly held up to scorn: 

“Anyone could sec it was no good — only 
you couldn’t! How is it that we could see 
it, and you couldn’t?” 

In January Raissa unexpectedly turned 
up at the colony, with all her hampers, saying 
that she had been allowed to u jme for 
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the holidays. But she had no papers in con- 
I'irmalion of this, and her behaviour clearly 
showed that she had not the slifjhlest inten- 
tion of reUiriiing to Kiev. The Kiev Habfak, 
ill rcj)ly to my inqiiiiies, informed me that 
Raissa Sokolova had slopped allciiding the 
inslitule, and had left its hostel for an un- 
known destination. 

Everything was now clear. To do the 
boys justice, they did not lease Raissa, or 
taunt her with her failure, they seemed to 
have dismissed the whole adventure from 
their minds. During the first few days after 
her arrival, they made endli'ss fim of Eka- 
terina Grigoryevna, who was crestfallen enough 
as it was, but on the whole they seemed 
to think that what had ha})j)ened was nothing 
out of the ordinary, and had been foreseen 
by them all along. 

Ill March, iNalalya Markovna Osipova 
communicated to me her di.squieling suspi- 
cion that Raissa displayed certain symptoms 
of pregnancy. 

My blood ran cold. A girl member of a 
juvenile colony discovered to be pregnant! 
J was well aware of (he existence in the vi- 
cinity of our colony — in the town and the 
Department of Public Education — of numbers 
of those virtucjus prudes who are always 
awaiting the opportunity to raise a hue and 
cry: sexual immorality in a juvenile colonyl 
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Boys living with girls! I was alarmed both 
by the atmosphere in the colony, and the 
situation of Raissa, as one of my charges. 
I. asked Natalya Markovna to have a ‘heart- 
to-heart talk' with Raissa. 

Raissa flatly denied that she was preg- 
nant, even professing indignation. 

“Nothing of the sort!” she cried. “Who 
thought up such beastliness? And since when 
have the teachers begun spreading gossip?” 

Poor Natalya Markovna really felt that 
she had done wrong. Raissa was very fat, and 
the apparent pregnancy might be explained 
by unhealthy obesity, the more that there 
were really no definite external signs. We de- 
cided to believe Raissa. 

But a week later, Zadorov called me into 
the yard, one evening, for a private talk. 

“Did you know Raissa was pregnant?” 

“And how do you know?” 

“You're a funny chap! D'you mean to 
say you can't see it? Everyone knows, and 
1 thought you did too. ” 

“Well, supposing she is pregnant, w^hat 
then? ” 

“Nothing! But why does she pretend not 
to be? Since she is pregnant, why does she 
try and behave as if nothing has happened? 
Look — here's a letter from Korneyev! See 
here — ‘my dear wifie.' Wo knew about it 
long ago.” 
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The teachers also displayed increasing 
signs of anxiety. I began lo be irrilatcd by 
the Nvholc business. 

“What's all the fuss about? If she's 
pregnant, then she'll give birth lo a child. 
You can conceal pregnancy, but not a birth. 
It's not such a catastrophe — there'll be a 
child born, that's all!” 

Summoning Haissa lo my room, I asked 

her: 

“Tell mo the truth, Raissa! Are you 
pregnant? ” 

“Why is everybody pestering me? It's 
a disgrace — slicking to me like burrs! Preg- 
nant! Pregnant! Once and for all, 1 tell you 
I'm not!” 

Raissa^burst into tears. 

“Look here, Raissa,” I said. “If you're 
pregnant, there's no need to try and conceal 
it. We'll help you to get some work, may- 
be right here, in the colony, and we'll help 
with money, too. Everything will have to be 
prepared for the child, baby clothes made, 
and all that. ...” 

“Nothing of the .sort! I don't want any 
work — leave me alone!” 

“All right — you can go!” 

We in the colony could learn nothing 
definite. She might have been sent to a doc- 
tor bir examination, l)ut on this point the 
opinion of the staff was divided. Some were 
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urgent for tlie immediate elucidation of the 
affair, others agreed with mo that such an 
examination would be extremely unpleasant 
and offensive for a young girl, and that, after 
all, there was no necessity for it, sooner or 
later the whole truth would be known, and 
there was no hurry. If Raissa was pregnant, 
she could not be later than her fifth month. 
Let her calm down, and get accustomed to the 
idea, by which time it would be difficult to 
conceal anything. 

Raissa was left to herself. 

On the 15lh of April there was a big con- 
gress of teachers in the town theatre, at the 
opening meeting of which I gave a lecture on 
discipline. I finished my lecture at the first 
session, but my statements aroused such 
impassioned debate that the discussion of 
the lecture had to be put off till the next 
day. Almost our entire teaching staff and 
several of the older pupils attended the meeting, 
and wo had to spend the night in town. 

Ry then interest in our colony was being 
shown beyond the limits of our district, and 
the next day the theatre was as full as it 
could hold. Among other questions put to 
me was that of coeducation. At that time 
coeducation ^^as forbidden by law in colonies 
for juvenile delinquents, and ours was the 
only one in the whole country in which the 
experimejit was being made. 



While ans\vcriiig this qiicsiion, the thought 
of Raissa just passed through my mind, but 
whelher she was or was not pregnant seemed 
to me to have no bearing on the question 
of coedneat ion. 1 assured the meeting that 
in lliis resi)et t all was well in our colony. 

During I ho inlerval 1 was called into the 
vestibule. There 1 ran into the panting Brat- 
chenko — he had ridden in extreme haste into 
town, and refused to tell any of the teachers 
what had happened. 

“There’s trouble in the colony, Anton 
Semyonovich,” he said. 

“A dead baby has been found in the girls' 
dormitory. ” 

“A dead baby!” 

“Dead! Quite dead! In Rai.ssa's hamper. 
Lenka was washing the floor, and happened 
to look into the hamper — perhaps she meant 
to take something. And there she saw^ a dead 
baby. ” 

“What are you talking about?” 

Our feelings were indescribable. Never 
before had 1 experienced such horror. The 
women teachers, pale and weeping, got out 
of the theatre somehow, and returned in a 
hor.se cab to the colony. I was unable to leave, 
still having to counter the attacks which my 
lecture had provoked. 

“Where's the baby now?” I asked 
Anton. 
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“Ivan Ivanovich locked it into the dor- 
mitory. It’s there, in the dormitory.” 

“And Raissa? ” 

“Raissa’s sitting in the office, the fellows 
are guarding her.” 

1 sent Anton to the militia with a decla- 
ration as to the discovery, myself remaining 
behind to continue the di.scussion on disci- 
pline. 

I only got back to the colony in the even- 
ing. Raissa was sitting on the wooden bench 
in my office, dishevelled, and wearing the 
apron in which she had been working in the 
laundry. She did not look at me when 1 came 
in, only let her head sink still lower. Beside 
her on a bench was Vershnev, surrounded 
with books — he was obviously looking for 
some reference, for he rapidly turned the leaves 
of volume after volume, and paid no attention 
to anyone. 

I gave the order to unlock the door of the 
dormitory, and remove the hamper with the 
corpse to the linen room. Quito late in the 
evening, when everyone had gone to bod, 
1 asked Raissa: 

“Why did you do it?” 

Raissa raised her head, gave me a blank, 
scarcely human look, and smoothed the apron 
over her knees. 

“I did il, and that’s all about it!” 

“Why didn’t you do what I told you?” 
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Suddenly she began lo cry quietly. 

“I don’t know!” 

I left her to spend the night in the office 
under the guard of Vershncv, whose passion 
for reading was the best guarantee that he 
would stay awake. We were all afraid that 
Raissa would make some attempt on her own 
life. 

The next morning an investigator arrived, 
but his investigations did not take long — 
there was hardly anyone to interrogate. Raissa 
related the details of her crime with terse 
precision. She had given birth to the child 
in the night, right there in the dormitory, 
where there were five other girls sleeping. 
Not one of them had waked up. Raissa 's 
explanation of this was of the simplest: 
“1 tried not lo moan.” 

Immediately after the birth .she had 
strangled the baliy with her shawl. She denied 
having premeditated the murder. 

“I didn’t mean to, but it cried. ” 

She had hidden the corp.se in the hamper 
she had taken with her to the Rabfak, moan- 
ing to take it out the next night and leave 
it in the woods. She thought the foxes would 
have eaten it, and nobody would be any the 
wiser. The next morning she had gone to 
work in the laundry, where the other girls were 
washing their linen. She had had breakfa.sb 
and dinner with all the rest, as usual — only 
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some of the boys noticed that she was very 
glum. 

The investigator took Raissa away, and 
ordered the corpse to be sent to the mortuary 
at one of the hospitals, for a post-mor- 
tem. 

The teaching staff was completely demor- 
alized by the whole affair. They thought the 
last days of the colony had arrived. 

The boys were in a somewhat excited state. 
The girls were afraid of the dark and of their 
own dormitory, where they would not for 
the world stay without the boys. For several 
nights Zadorov and Karabanov hung about 
the dormitory. It all ended in neither the 
girls nor the boys sleeping, or so much as 
undressing. During these days the favourite 
occupation of the boys was frightening the 
girls — suddenly appearing beneath their win- 
dows draped in sheets, getting up appalling 
concerts in the vents of the stoves, or hiding 
under Raissa ’s bed, in order, when night 
fell, to imitate, at the top of their voices 
the crying of a baby. 

The murder itself was regarded by the 
boys as a perfectly simple phenomenon. At 
the same time they disagreed with the teachers 
as to Raissa ’s motive. The teachers were 
convinced that Rais.sa had strangled her baby 
in an access of maidenly modesty — her over- 
wrought state, the sleeping girls, the sudden 
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cry of the child . . . her terror that it would 
wake her companions. 

Zadorov almost split his sides with laugh- 
ing when he heard the explanations of the 
ultrapsychologically minded teachers. 

“Drop that nonsense!” ho exclaimed. 
“Maidenly modesty, indeed! She planned it 
all out beforehand and that’s why she wouldn’t 
admit she was going to have a baby soon! 
It was all planned out beforehand with Kor- 
neyev ... to hide it in the hamper, and take 
it into the woods. If she had done it out of 
modesty, would she have gone so calmly to 
work the next morning? If I had my way, 
I would shoot that Raissa tomorrow! She’s 
a worm, and a worm she will remain! And you 
go on about maidenly modesty — she never 
had any in her life!” 

“Very well, then, what (vas her idea? 
Why did she do it?” asked the teachers in 
desperation. 

“Her idea was very simple! What does 
she want with a baby? You have to look after 
a baby, feed it, and all that! A fat lot they 
wanted a child— especially Korneyev!” 

“Oh, it couldn’t be that!” 

“Couldn’t it? What a set of suckers! Of 
course Raissa will never admit it, but I’m 
quite sure, if she was properly managed, nil 
sorts of tilings would come out. ...” 

The other boys agreed wholeheartedly 
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with Zadorov. Karabanov was perfectly con- 
vinced that it was not the first time Raissa 
had played “this trick,” that probably some- 
thing of the sort had occurred even before 
she came to the colony. 

On the third day after the murder, Kara- 
banov took the corpse of the child to the 
hospital. He returned very much elated. 

“Oh, the sights I've seen! They’ve got 
all sorts of kids there in jars — twenty . . . 
thirty. . . . Some of them are ghastly — such 
heads! And one had its legs doubled up under 
it — you couldn’t tell if it was a human being 
or a frog. Ours isn’t like that! Ours is a beauty 
next to those!” 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna shook her head 
reproachfully, but even she could hardly 
repress a smile. 

“How can you, Semyon! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 

The boys stood round laughing. They 
were sick of the dejected, sour countenances 
of the teachers. 

Three months later Raissa was called to 
trial. The whole Pedagogical Council of the Gor- 
ky Colony was summoned to the court. “Psychol- 
ogy” and the theory of maidenly modesty 
prevailed in the courtroom. The judge re- 
proached us for having failed to foster the right 
atmosphere and the right attitude. We had 
nothing to say for ourselves, of course. I 
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was called privately tu the judge and asked 
if I was ready to take Raissa back to the 
colony. I replied that 1 was. 

Raissa received a scjitciice of eight years 
on probation, and was immediately handed 
over to be kept under supervision at the colony. 

She returned to us just as if nothing had 
happened, bringing with her a pair of mag- 
nificent brown boots, attired in which at our 
evening parties she shone in the whirl of the 
waltz, evoking excruciating envy in the breasts 
of our laundresses and the Pirogovka 
girls. 

“You’d belter send Raissa out of the 
colony,” Nastya Nochevnaya advised me, 
“or we’ll do it ourselves! It’s disgusting to 
have to share a room with her!” 

I haslened to gel her a job in I he knitling 
mills. 

I came across her in tlie town every now 
and then. Visiting the town much later, in 
1928, I was surprised to recognize Raissa 
behind the counter in an eating house — she 
was much fatter than she had been, but at the 
same time she was more muscular, and the 
lines of her figure had greatly improved. 

“How are you gctlijig on?” 1 asked 

her. 

“All right! I’m working at the counter. 
I have two kids, and a decent husband.” 

“Korneyev? ” 
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“Oh, no!” sho smiled. “That’s all over! 
He was knifed in a street fight long ago. And, 
Anton Semyonovich — ” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Thanks for not letting me sink. Ever 
since I began to work at the mills I left my 
past behind me.” 


16 

GABER SOUP 

In the spring a fresh disaster came upon 
us — spotted typhus. The first to sicken was 
Kostya Vetkovsky. 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna, who had once 
studied in a medical institute, attended us 
on those rare occasions when we could neither 
dispen.se with a doctor nor quite make up our 
minds to call one in. She had become the 
colony’s specialist on the itch, and was skilled 
at first aid in cases of cuts, burns and 
brui.ses, while, during the winter, owing to 
the imperfections of our footwear, there w’ere 
many instances of frostbitten toes. It seemed 
as if these w'ere tho only ills our inmates con- 
descended to indulge in — they showed not 
the slightest inclination to have dealings with 
doctors and their remedies. 

I always felt the greatest respect for my 
charges for this very aversion to medicine, 
and learned a great deal from them in this 
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regard myself. It became quite a natural 
thing with us to take no notice of a tempera- 
ture of 100, and we paraded our powers of 
endurance in front of one another. As a matter 
of fact this altitude was more or less forced 
upon us, since doctors visited us with extreme 
reluctance. 

And so when Kostya fell ill, and his tem- 
perature went up to almost 102, this was re- 
garded as somolhing new in the experience 
of the colony. Kostya was put to bed, and we 
did all we could for him. In the evenings his 
friends gathered round his bed, and, since 
he was popular, a regular crowd surrounded 
him every evening. Not wishing to deprive 
Kostya of company, or upset the boys, we 
also spent the evening hours at the patient's 
bedside. 

Three days later Ekaterina Grigoryevna, 
in great alarm, communicated her suspicions 
to me — it looked very like spotted typhus. 
I forbade the other boys to go near his bed, 
but it would have been quite impossible to 
isolate him in any effective fashion — we had 
nowhere else but the dormitories to work 
and sit in, in the evenings. 

When, in another day or two, Kostya got 
worse, he was wrapped in the wadded quilt 
which served him as a blanket, and placed 
in the phaeton. I drove into town with 
him. 
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About forty persons were walking about, 
lying down, and groaning in the hospital 
waiting room. The doctor was long in coming. 
It was obvious that the hospital staff was 
in a chronic state of exhaustion, and that 
very little good was to be expected from 
placing a patient in the hospital. At last 
the doctor came. He raised our Kostya's 
shirt with a weary gesture, saying wearily, 
with much senile grunting, to the feldsher* 
wailing with uplifted pencil: “Spotted fever. 
Send him to the fever huts. ” 

In a field just outside the town stood 
about a score of wooden huts, left over from 
the war. I wandered long among nurses, 
patients, and attendants, the latter bearing 
stretchers covered with sheets. The patient 
was supposed to be accepted by the feldsher 
on duty, but no one knew wdicre he was, or 
wanted to look for him. At last, losing pa- 
tience, I fastened upon the nearest nurse and 
made free with the words “a disgrace!”, “in- 
human!”, “outragcous!”My fury w^as not without 
effect — Kostya was undressed, and led away. 

On my return to the colony I learned 
that Zadorov, Osadchy, and Belukhin all 
had high temperatures. Zadorov, it is true, 
was still up and about, and I came upon him 
at the moment when he was arguing with 

♦ Feldsher— medical assistant.— Tr. 
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Ekaterina Grigoryevua, who was trying to 
persuade him to go to bed. 

“How funny .you are!” he was saying. 
“Why should 1 go to bed? I’ll just go to the 
smithy — Sofron will cure me in a moment.” 

“How will Sofron cure you? Why do you 
talk such non.sonse?” 

“The way ho euros himself — vodka, popper, 
salt, naphtol, and a dash of cart grease.” 

Zadorov burst out into his usual expres- 
sive, frank laughter. 

“See how you’ve spoilt them, Anton Se- 
myonovich!” said Ekaterina Grigoryovna. 
“He’ll let Sofron cure him! Get along with 
you, and go to bed!” 

Zadorov fairly emitted heat, and it was 
obvious that he could hardly stand. I took 
him by the elbow and silently piloted him 
to the dormitory. In the dormitory Osadchy 
and Helukhin were already in bed. Osadchy 
suffered, and made a great fuss about himself. 
I had long noted that such “dare-devil” lads 
always bore sickness very badly. Belukhin, 
on the other hand, was in his usual high spirits. 

Belukhin -was the jolliest, happiest boy 
in the whole colony. He cam(> of a long line 
of working-class forbears, in Nizhni 'Tagil; 
he had left home in search of flour during 
the famine, and had been retained in Moscow 
after a raid by the militia, and put into a 
children’s home, from which ho had run 
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away to the streets. Caught once again, ho 
had again run away. An enterprising indi- 
vidual, he pnderrcd speculation to stealing, 
but afterwards was the first to recount his 
exploits with good-natured guffaws — so bold, 
original, and unsuccessful had they been. 
At last Belukhin had realized that he would 
never make a speculator, and decided to go 
to the Ukraine. 

At one time or another Belukhin, a bright 
and knowing lad, had been to school. He knew 
a little about everything, but for all that, 
was crassly, astound! ngly ignorant. There 
are such lads: they seem to have been through 
(he grammar, they know fractions, they even 
have a dim conception of simple interest, 
but all this is so maladroifly used, that 
the effect is ludicrous. Belukhin’s very manner 
of speaking was maladroit, but it was at the 
same time intelligent and spirited. 

Laid low by the typhus, he was inexhausti- 
bly garrulous, and his wit, as ever, was amaz- 
ing in its perfectly fortuitous combination 
of words: 

“Typhus — that's medical intellectuality — 
why should it attack a dyed-in-the-wool 
worker? When Socialism is born, we won't 
let that bacillus cross the threshold, and if 
it comes on urgent business — for ration tickets, 
or something, because, after all, it's got to 
live too — we'll refer it to the secretary. And 
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we’ll make Kolya Vcrslinev secretary, because 
he slicks to books like fleas do to dugs. Kolya 
will deal w'illi this medical intellectual — 
fleas and bacillus arc all the same to him, 
and all equal under a democracy. ” 

“I’ll bo the secretary, and what will you 
b-b-bc under Socialism?” stammered Kolya 
Vershnev. 

Kolya was sitting at the foot of Belukhin’s 
bed, with a book as usual, and, also as usual, 
dishevelled and tattered. 

“I’ll write the laws, for you to go about 
drc.sscd like a human being, and not like a 
tramp, so that even Toska Solovyov can’t 
stand it. How can you be such a reader, 
and look like a monkey? I don’t suppose even 
an organ-grirffler would have such a black 
monkey. Would he, Toska?” 

The lads laughed at Vershnev. Vershnev 
did not take offence, but only looked affec- 
tionately at Belukhin out of his good-natured 
grey eyes. They were great friends, had come 
to the colony at the same time, and worked 
side by side in the smithy; but while Belukhin 
was already working at the anvils, Kolya 
preferred to remain at the bellows, because 
there he could keep one hand free to hold a 
book. 

Toska Solovyov, more often called Anton 
Semyonovich (he and I had the same name 
and patronymic), was only ten years old. 
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lie had been found in our mjods by Belukliin, 
unconscious, and in the last stages of starva- 
tion. lie had come to the Ukraine from the 
Samara region his parents, but had lost 
Ids mother on the way, and could not remem- 
ber anything after lliat. Toska had a frank, 
pretty, childish face, wliich was almost al- 
ways turned upon Bolukhiji. Toska had evident- 
ly seen very little in the course of his short 
life, and this gay, confident mocker, Belukliin, 
who did not know the meaning of fear and 
was such a tliorough man of the world, had 
captured his imagination, and bound him to 
himself. 

Toska was standing at the head of Be- 
liikhin's bed, his eyes blazing with love and 
admiral ion. 11 is childish treble rang out in 
peals of laughter: 

“Black monkey! ” 

“Toska here will be a fine fellow one day, ” 
said Belukhin, dragging him towards himself 
o\cr the head of the bed. 

Toska bent in confusion over Belukhin’s 
quilled blanket. 

“Lislen, Toska, don't you go reading 
books like Kolya — look at him, he's gone 
and addled his own brains!” 

“He doesn't read books*~the books read 
Miiin!” said Zadorov from the next bed. 

1 was silling nearby, playing chess 
with Karabanov, and lliinkir.g to myself; 
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they seem to have forgotten they have ty- 
phus. 

“Call Ekaterina Grigoryevna, one of you, ” 
I said. 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna entered like an 
angel of wrath. 

“What’s all this .sentimentality? Why is 
Toska hanging about hero? What are you 
thinking about? It’s preposterous!” 

Toska nervously jumped off the bed, and 
retreated. Karabanov clutched his arm, crouched 
down, and started back towards the corner, 
in pretended panic. 

"I’m afraid tool” he said. 

“Toska!” croaked Zadorov, “lake Anton 
Semyonovich’s hand, too! How could you 
desert him?” 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna looked helplessly 
from side to side amidst the joyous crowd. 

“Just like Zulus!” she exclaimed. 

“Zulus — those arc the ones who go about 
without trousers, and use their friends for 
provisions,” said Belukhin gravely. “One of 
them goes up to a young lady, and says: 
‘Allow me to accompany you!’, and she, of 
course, is delighted. ‘Please don’t trouble! 

I can accompany myself,’ she says. ‘Oh, no! 
That won’t do!’ says he. ‘You can’t accom- 
pany yourself.’ Then ho takes her to the cor- 
ner, and gobbles her up, without even 
mustard. ” 
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From the distant corner came Toska’s 
shrill laughter. Even Ekaterina Grigoryevna 
had to smile. 

“Zulus may cat young ladies, but you let 
little children go near typhus patients. It’s 
just as had!” 

Vcrshncv seized the opportunity to avenge 
himself on Belukhin. 

“Zulus d-d-don’t eat young ladies,” he 
stultcred, “and they’re ever so much more 
c-c-cultured than you! You’ll infect Toska!” 

“And you, Vcrshncv, ” said Ekaterina 
Grigoryevna. “Why arc you sitting on that 
bed? Go away this minute!” 

Vcrshncv, somewhat confused, began gath- 
ering up (he books he had scattered all over 
liclukhin’s bed. 

Zadoi'ov stuck up for him. 

“lie’s not a young lady! Belukhin won’t 
cat him!” 

Toska, already at Ekaterina Grigoryevna ’s 
side, said meditatively; 

“Matvei wouldn’t cat a black monkey!” 

Vcrshncv held a regular pile of books under 
one arm, while under the other Toska suddenly 
u])pearcd, kicking and laughing. Then the 
whole group flung itself on to Vershnev’s 
bed, in the remotest corner of the room. 

The next morning the deep hearse-like 
farm cart, built according to the design 
of Kalina Ivanovich, was filled to overflow- 
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iiig. Oji llio floor of it, wrapped in quills, 
sat our typhus patients. Across the top of it 
was laid a plank, on which Bratchenko and 
I perched. My heart was heavy, foreseeing 
a repetition of the trouble 1 had encoun- 
tered when acconij)anying Vetkovsky. Besides, 
I was by no means certain that it was to 
their recovery the boys were really travell- 
ing. 

Osadchy lay in the bottom of the cart, 
feverishly drawing the quilt over his shoulders. 
Dingy, grey wadding protruded through the 
quilt, and at my feet 1 could see Osadchy’s 
boots, rough and worn. Beliikhin pulled the 
quilt over his head, rolling it into the form 
of a tube. 

“People will think we’re a lot of priests,” 
ho said. “They’ll wonder where on earth all 
these priests are going in a farm cart!” 

Zadorov smiled in reply, his very smile 
showing how sick he felt. 

At the fever huts everything was the same. 
I found a nurse who worked in the ward where 
Kostya was lying. She pulled herself up with 
difficulty in her headlong career along the 
corridor. 

“Vetkovsky? In there, I think.” 

“How is he?” 

“Nothing is known as yet.” 

Behind her back Anton made a slashing 
gesture with his whip. “Nothing is known! 
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1 like that! What does it moan — nothing is 
known? ” 

“Is that boy with you?” asked the nurse, 
glancing with distaste at the damp Anton, 
who smelled of the stables, and to whose 
trousers wore sticking bits of straw. 

“Wc'ro from the Gorky Colony,” I began 
cautiously. “One of our boys — Votkovsky — 
is here. And Tve brought three more — also 
typhus cases I think. ” 

“You’ll have to go to the waiting room.” 

“But there’s such a crowd there. Besides, 
I should like I he boys to be together.” 

“We can’t give in to everyone’s whims.” 

And on she pressed. 

But Anton barred her way. 

“What’s the matter with yon? You might 
at least speak to a fellow!” 

“Go to the waiting ro'^m, comrades, it’s 
no use standing hero, talking!” 

The nurse was angry with Anton, and 
so was I. 

“Get out of here!” I cried. “Who asked 
you to interfere?” 

Anton, however, remained where he was, 
gazing in astonishment from mo to the nurse, 
and 1 continued speaking to tlio latter in the 
same irritated tone: 

“Kindly let me say a word. I want my boys 
to recover. For every one of them who recovers 
I’m ready to give two poods of wheat flour. 
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But I dosiro to deal with one person. Votkov- 
sky's ill your ward. See that tlio others are 
taken there, too. ” 

The nurse seemed to be taken aback — nc 
doubt insulted. 

“What d’you mean ‘wheat flour'?” she 
asked. “What's this— a bribe? 1 don't under- 
stand!” 

“It's not a bribe, it's a bonus, see? If you 
don't understand, I'll find another nurse. 
This is no bribe: we are asking for a little 
extra care for our patients, a little extra 
work, perhaps. The point is, they're under- 
nourished, and they haven't any relatives, 
you see. " 

“I'll take them in my ward without any 
wheat flour, if you like, llow many arc there 
of them? ” 

“I've just brought three more, but I'll 
probably be bringing some more along in 
a little while.” 

“All right— come with me!" 

Anton and I followed the nurse. Anton 
winked significantly, nodding towards the 
nurse, but it was obvious that he, too, was 
amazed at the turn affairs had taken, lie meek- 
ly accepted my refusal to take any notice of 
his grimaces. 

The nurse led us to a room at the remotest 
corner of the hospital, and I sent Anton for 
our patients. 
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Of course they all had typhus. The feldsher 
on duty looked rather surprised at our quills, 
but the nurse said in resolute tones: 

“ThcyTe from the Gorky Colony. Send 
them to my ward. ” 

“But have you any room?” 

“WeTl manage. Two are leaving today, 
and weTl find somewhere to put another bed.” 

Belukhin parted with us gaily. 

“Bring some more,” he said. “It'll be all 
the warmer!” 

We were able to fulfil his request in two 
days, when we brought in Golos and Schnei- 
der, and, a week later, three others. 

And this, fortunately, was all. 

Anton visited the hospital several times 
to ask the nurse how our patients were getting 
on. The typhus did not do our boys much 
harm. 

Wo were just beginning to think about 
going lo town to fetch .some of them, when 
suddenly, on one of the first days of spring, 
a ghostly figure wrapped in a wadded quilt 
emerged from the woods into the noon sun- 
light. The ghost approached the smithy, and 
squeaked: “Well, by brave smiths! How are 
you getting along here? Still reading? Take 
care you don’t wear your brains out!” 

The boys were delighled. Belukhin, though 
wasted and sallow-faced, was as jolly and fear- 
I0.SS as ever. 
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Ekaleriiia Origorycvna fell upon him — 
what did ho mean by coming on foot? Why 
hadn't he wailed to be sent for? 

“You see, Ekaterina Grigoryevna, I would 
have wailed,” he explained. “But I did so 
long for some honest grub! W Jienevcr 1 thought 
to myself: ‘They're eating our rye bread there, 
and kondyor, and whole basins of porridge — 
such a longing spread over my whole psychol- 
ogy ... 1 simply couldn't bear to look at 
that gaber soup of theirs. Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

He could hardly speak for laughing. 

“What gaber soup?” 

“You know — Gogol wrote about it, and 
he made it sound awfully good. And they 
were fond of servirig that gaJier soup in the 
hospital, but every time I looked at it, I had 
to laugh. I sim[)ly couldn't adapt myself — 
oh, my! Oh, my! All I could do was laugh! 
And the nurse would scold me, and I hat made 
me laugh still more, and I just laughed and 
laughed. Whenever 1 remembered the word 
gaber soup 1 sinij)ly couldn't eat. The moment 
I took up my spoon 1 began to die of laughter. 
So I just went away. Have you had dinner 
here? I suppose it's porridge today, 
ch?” 

Ekaterina Grigoryevna got some milk 
for him from Sf»mewhere or other. A sick person 
mustn't oat jiorridge riglit away. 

Beliikhin thanked her joyfully: 



“Thank you! Thank you for humouring 
my dying wishes!” 

Bui nevertheless he poured the milk on 
to the mush. Ekaterina Grigoryevna gave him 
up as a bad job. 

The rest came back soon after. 

Anton took a sack of wheat flour to the 
home of the nurse. 
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SHARIN ON THE ITARPATH 

Baissa’s baby, our typhus epidemic, the 
winter with its frozen toes, its felling of trees, 
and other hardships were gradually forgotten, 
but ill the Department of Public Education 
they could not forgive me for what they called 
my barrack discipline. 

“We'll finish off that police regime of 
yours!" they told mo. “Wo need to build up 
social education, not to establish a torture 
chamber.” 

In my lecture on discipline I had ventured 
to question the correctness of the generally 
accepted theory of those days, that punishment 
of any sort is degrading, that it is essential 
to give the fullest possible scope to the sacred 
creative impulses of the child, and that the 
great thing is to roly solely upon self-organi- 
zation and self-discipline. I had also ventured 
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to advance the theory, to mo incontrovertible, 
that, so loii" as I lie collective, and the organs 
of the collective, had not been created, 
so long as no traditions existed, and no ele- 
mentary labour and cultural habits had been 
formed, the teacher was entitled — nay, was 
bound! — to use compulsion. I also main- 
tained that it was impossible to base the whole 
of education on the chibrs interests, that 
the cultivation of the sense of duty frequently 
runs counter to them, especially as these pre- 
sent themselves to the child itself. 1 called 
for the education of a strong, toughened indi- 
vidual, capable of performing work that may 
be both unpleasant and tedious, should the 
interests of the collective require it. 

Summing up, I insisted upon the necessity 
of the creation of a strong, enthusiastic, if 
necessary an austere, collective, and of plac- 
ing all hopes on the collective alone. My op- 
ponents could only fling their pedological 
axioms in my face, starting over and over 
again fn^m the words “the child.” 

1 was quite prepared for the colony to be 
“finished off, ” but our urgent daily problems 
— the sowing campaign, and the endless re- 
pairs to the new colony — prevented me from 
worrying about my persecution by the Depart- 
ment of Public Kducation. Someone there 
must have stuck up for me, for it was lojig 
before 1 was “finished off.” Otherwise, what 
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could have boon simpler than to remove me 
from my post? 

I avoided visiting the Department, how- 
ever, for they spoke to mo there in a manner 
which was far from cordial, if not actually 
contemptuous. One of my chief molesters 
was a certain Sharin, a handsome, gallant 
individual — dark, wavy-haired, a provincial 
lady-killer. Ho had thick, red, moist lips, 
and strongly-marked, arched eyebrows. Who 
knows what he had been before 1917, but now 
ho was a groat expert on — of all things! — 
social education. He had acquired with ease 
the fashionable phraseology, and had the gift 
of warbling windy linguistic trills which, 
he was convinced, were fraught with peda- 
gogical and revolutionary values. 

Ho had adopted an attitude of supercilious 
hostility towards me ever since, on one occa- 
sion, 1 had boon unable to restrain my veritably 
uncontrollable laughter. 

One day he came to the colony, where, in 
my office, his eyes fell upon a barometer on 
the table. 

“What's that thing?” he asked. 

“A barometer. ” 

“W'hat d’you mean — a barometer?” 

“Just a barometer,” 1 replied, astonished. 
“It tells us what the weather’s going to be. ’’ 

“Tolls you what the weather’s going to 
be?” ho repeated. “How can it do that, lying 
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here oil your table. The weather isn’t in here, 
it’s onl-of-doors. ” 

It was then that I gave way to outrageous, 
uncontrollable laughter. I might have been 
able to restrain myself if Sliariii had not looked 
so learned, if he had not had such an imposing 
head of hair, such an air of learned assurance. 

This moved him to ire. 

“Why do you laugh? ” he asked. “And you 
call yourself a pedagogue! Is that the way 
you’re bjiugiiig u[) your charges? Y(Ui should 
explain, if you see 1 douM understand, not 
laugh. ” 

But I was incapable of such magnanimity, 
and cf)uld only go on laughing. 1 had once 
heard a slory ^\hich was almosi the exact 
replica of my conversation with Sharin about 
the barometer, and I found it infinitely amusing 
that such silly stories should actually find 
their illustration in jeal life, and that an in- 
spector fnjin the (.julxTiiia Department of Pub- 
lic Kdneation should ffirnish material for one. 

Sharin went off in a buff. 

Duriiig tbo debate o)i my leclnn* on discip- 
line, he criticized me ruthlessly. 

‘The localized systcun of medico-pedagog- 
ical influence on the personality of the 
child,” f|Uf)th be, “ina.'^nmch as it is differ- 
entiated in tile organization fd social educa- 
tion, should predominate to the extent that 
it is in accord with the natural demamls 
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ol Llie child, and Lo the extent that it opens 
crealive possibilities in the development of 
the given structure — biological, social, or 
economic. From the aforesaid it follows. . . 

For two whole hours, hardly pausing to 
take breath, his eyes half-closed, he flooded 
the audience with the viscous stream of his 
erudition, ending up with the touching sen- 
timent: “Life is joy. ” 

And it was this same Sharin who wsmote 
mo hip and thigh in the spring of 1922. 

The Special Department of the First 
Reserve Aimy sent a boy to the colony, with 
the express order that he should be taken 
in. The Special Department and the Cheka 
had sent us boys before. \\c took this one 
in. Tw'o days later Sharin summoned me: 

“Did you accept Evgenyev?'’ 

“Yes, 1 did." 

“What right have you to accept anyone 
without our permission?” 

“He was sent by the Special Department 
of the First Reserve Army.” 

“Wliat’s the Special Department to do 
with me? You have no right to accept anyone 
without our permission.” 

“1 can’t refuse the Special Department. 
And if you consider they have no right to 
send boys to mo, then settle that point with 
them. It’s not for me to bo an arbiter be- 
tween you and the Special Department.” 



“Send Evgonycv back at once!” 

“Only on your wrilten instruct ions. ” 

“My oral instructions ought to be enough 
for you. ” 

“Let me have them in writing.” 

“Em your superior, and 1 could arrest you 
on the spot, and give you a week's detention 
for noniullilmcnt of mv oral instructions.” 

“All right— do!' 

I saw the man was longing to use his 
right to have me imprisoned for a week. Why 
go on looking for a pretext, when here is one 
ready to hand? 

“You don't mean to send the boy back?” 
he asked. 

“I'm not going to send him back without 
written instructions. I would much prefer, 
you see, to be arrested by Comrade Sharin 
than by the Special Depart merit. ” 

“Why would you prefer to bo arrested by 
Sharin?” asked the inspector, obviously in- 
trigued. 

“It would be nicer, somehow. After all, 
it would bo in the pedagogical lino.” 

“In that case you are under arrest.” 

He picked up the receiver of the tele- 
phone. 

“The militia? Send a militiaman imme- 
diately for the director of the Gorky C<dony 
— I've put him tinder arrest for a v eek. 
Sharin. ” 
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“Wlial I ora to do? Wait in your office?” 

“Yes, you will remain here!” 

“Perhaps you'll let me out on parole. 
While the inililiaman is on his way I could 
get something from the stores, and send the 
hoy back to the colony.” 

“You will stay where you arc.” 

Sharin seized his velurc hat from the hat- 
stand — it went very well with his black 
hair — and rushed out of the office. Then 
1 took up the receiver, and asked for the 
chairman of the Gubernia Executive Commit- 
tee. He heard me out patiently. 

“Look here, old chap,” he said. “Don't 
let yourself get upset, but just go quietly 
home. Or perhaps it would bo better to wait 
for the militiaman and tell him to call me up. ” 

The militiaman arrived. 

“Arc you the director of the colony?” 

“Yes. ” 

“Come along with me, then.” 

“The chairman of the Gubernia Executive 
('ommittee has given me instructions to go 
home. He asked you to ring him up.” 

“I'm not going to ring anybody up. The 
chief can ring up from headquarters. Come 
on! ” 

In the street Anton stared with astonish- 
ment to see mo under the escort of the militia- 
man. 

“Wait for me here,” 1 told him. 
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“U'ill lliey kL you soon?” 

“What do you know about it?” 

‘That (lark chap just came by and said: 
‘You can go home, ^our direclor isn't com- 
ing.' And some women in lials came out and 
they said: ‘Voiir direclor is arrested.” 

“You wail. I’ll soon bo back.” 

At headquarters 1 had to wait for tlio 
chief. It was four o’clock before he released 
me. 

Our cart was piled higli willi sacks and 
boxes. Anton and I jogged peacefully along 
the Kharkov highroad, each thinking of his 
own affairs — he, probably, of fodder and 
pastures, I of the vicissitudes of fate, specially 
invented for the directors of colonies. W'e 
drew up every now and I hen to adjust the 
slipping sacks, perched ourselves upon them 
again, and proceeded on our way. 

Anton was just tugging at the left rein 
preparatory to taking the turning to the colony, 
when Laddie suddenly shied, jerked up his 
head, and attempted to rear. From the direc- 
tion of the colony a inolorcar was bearing 
down on us, making for I he town with a ter- 
rific hooting, clattering and snorting. A green 
vclurehat flashed by, and Sliarin cast a fright- 
ened glance at me. Beside him, holding up 
his coat collar, .sat the moustached Chernenko, 
chairman of the Workers' and Feasants' 
Inspection. 
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Anton had no time to wonder over the 
unexpected onrush of the motorcar, for Laddie 
had tangled something up in the complicat- 
ed and unreliable system of harness. Nor 
had 1 any lime for wondering, for a pair 
of ^colony horses, harnessed to a clattering 
farm c^rt, filled to bursting point with boys, 
was raci^ig up to us at fuil gallop. In front 
stood ^^araba no V, driving the horses, his 
head drawn in, fiercely following the vanish- 
ing car with his gleaming black gipsy eyes. 
Ihe cart was going too last to stop at once, 
the boys shouting something, leaped to the 
ground, laughing and trying to hold Kara- 
banov back. At last Karabanov came to him- 
self, and realized what was going on. Ihe 
crossroads took on the aspect of a fair. 

The boys surrounded me. Karabanov w^s 
obviously dissatisfied that ^^ery thing had 
ended up so prosaically. He did not even get 
down from the cart, but turned the hoises' 
heads angrily, sweaiing at tluni. 

“Turn round, you devils! Fine hi rses 
we've got oujselvLs! 

At la'st, with a final oul burst of rage he 
managed ^to get the right-hand horse turned, 
and galh‘j)ed idf to the colony, still stand- 
ing, bobbing up and down morosely over 
the blimps in the road. 

“VMiai's up wilh you all? What’s the 
lire brigade out for?” 1 asked. 
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“Are you all crazy?” asked Anton. 

Joslling and inlerrupling one another, 
the boys told me what had happened. Ihey 
had an extremely vague cuneeplion of the 
whole affair, although they had all witnessed 
it. They had only the vaguest idea where 
they were off to in their carriage-and-pair, 
and what they intended to do in town, and 
they were even astonished to be questioned 
about it. 

“As if we knew! We’d have seen when 
w'e got there. ” 

Zadorov was the only one capable of 
giving a coherent account of what had 
passed. 

“It all happened so suddenly, you see,” 
he explained. “Like a bi It Ircm the blue. 
They came in a car, and haidly ajiyone no- 
ticed them. We were all woikijig. Ihey went 
inlo your oflice, and did senielhiiig or other 
theie . . . one of our kids found out and he 
told us Ihey were rummaging in the drawer. 
What could it be? Ihe kids all ran to your 
poich, just as Ihey weie ci ming out. We heaid 
them say to Ivan IvaiuAich: ‘lake over the 
diiccli iship.' Ihen wasn’t there a row! It 
was impissible to make anything out — st.me- 
one was yelling, semeone was taking the 
stiangeis by the coat lapels, liurun was shout- 
ing all over the colony; ‘What have you done 
with Anton?' A regular riot! If it hadn't 
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been for me and Ivan Ivanovich, it would 
have come to fisticuffs. I even had my buttons 
torn off. I'he dark chap was frighlcned out 
of his wits and made fur the motorcar, which 
was standing iieaiby. They were off in no 
time, and the buys after them, yelling, shak- 
ing their fists, you never saw anything like 
it! And just then Semyon drove up from the 
other colony with an empty cart.” 

We turned into the colony yaid. Karaba- 
nov, now quieted du\^’n, was in the stable, 
unharnessing the horses, defending himself 
against Anion’s reproaches. 

“You lieat horses as if they were automo- 
biles. Look — you've driven them into a 
sweat!” exclaimed Anton. 

“Don’t you see, Anton, wo couldn’t think 
about the horses just then! Can't you under- 
stand?” replied Karabauov, his eyes and teeth 
gleaming. 

“1 understood before you did — in town,” 
said Anton. “You’ve all had dinner, and 
we’ve been dragged about to the mi- 
litia. ” 

1 found my colleagues in a state of mortal 
fear. Ivan Ivanovich was only fit to be put 
to bed. 

“Only think, Anton Semyonovich, how 
it might have ended?” he gasped. “Their 
faces were all so ferocious — I was sure it 
would come to knives in a minute. Zadorov 
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saved the situation — ho was the only one 
who kept his head. VVc tried to pull them 
back, but they were just like hounds, furious, 
yelling . . . ugh! ” 

I (lid not question the boys, and tried to 
behave as if nothing special had happened. 
They, for their part, showed little curiosity. 
They weie probably no longer interested — 
the members of the Gorky Colojiy were first 
and foremost realists, and could only bo held 
by that which was of practical applica- 
tion. 

I was not summoned to the Department 
of Public Education, and I did not go there 
on my own iniliative. Dul a week later 1 had 
business in the Gubernia Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection. 1 was sent for by the chairman 
in his office. Chernenko received me like 
a brother, 

“Sit down, old chap, sit down!” he said, 
pumping away at my hand, and regarding 
me with a Joyous beam. “What fine fellows 
those of yours are! You know, afler what 
Sharin told me, 1 expecled to sec wretched, 
unhappy beings, pitiful creatures, you 
know . . . and those son.s-of-bitches, how they 
.swarmed round us — devils, regular devils! 
And the way they ran after us — I never saw 
anything like if, damn me, if 1 did! Sharin 
sat there muttering: ‘1 don't think they'll 
catch us up!’ And I .said: ‘So long as the 
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car doesn’t break down!’ It was priceless! 
1 liavcn’t had such fun for ages! When I tell 
people about it they split their sides with 
laiighLcr, they almost fall (>lf their chairs. . . . ” 
My friendship with Chernenko dated from 
that moment. 
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A LINK UP WITH THE VILLAGE 

The repail ing of the Ticpke estate turned 
out to be an exlicmely complicated and diffi- 
cult business. Iheic weio heaps of houses, 
all of which requiied, not so much repairs, 
as praclically rebuilding. Money was tight 
all the time. The aid rendered by h eal govern- 
ment deparlmenls manifested itself chiefly 
in all soils of ciders for building materials, 
orders which had to be taken to other towns — 
Kiev, Khaikov. , . . And there our orders 
were regarded with contempt, only about ten 
per cent of the materials was issued, and some- 
times none at all. The half truckload of glass 
which, after several journeys to Kharkov, 
we managed to obtain, was taken from us 
on the rails, just outside our town, by some 
organization infinitely more influential than 
our colony. 

Our lack of money made it extremely 
difficult to hire labour, and we had to do 
almost everything ourselves, though we did 
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manage to got tome carpentry done through 
an arlel. 

But we were not long in finding financial 
resources, for the new colony abounded in 
ancient, broken-down sheds and stables. The 
Tropke brolliers had run a stud farm, and the 
breeding of pedigree horses had not so far been 
included in our plans — the restoration of 
these stables would have been beyond our 
means, anyhow. “Not for the likes of us,” as 
Kalina Ivanovich said. 

W’c began to lake down these buildings 
and sell the bricks to the villagers. There were 
plenty of purchasers — every self-respecting 
person needs to make himself a stove or make 
a cellar, while the representatives of the kulak 
tribe, with the avidity which is their character- 
istic, simply bought bricks to keep in reserve. 

The work of breaking up the stables was 
done by our boys. Picks were fabricated in 
the smithy from all sorts of odd scraps and 
the work went with a swing. 

Since the boys worked half the day and 
spent the other half at their lessons, they went 
to the new colony in two shifts. These groups 
made their way between the two colonies 
with the most busine.sslike air, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent them from occasionally 
deviating from their path to give chase to 
some hen, which had imprudently strayed 
from its yard f(»r a change of air. The capturing 
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of this hen, and still more the complete as- 
similation of all the calories contained in it, 
wore complicated operations demanding energy, 
prudence, coolness, and enthusiasm. These 
operations were still further complicated by 
the fact that the members of the colony were, 
when all is said and done, to a certain extent 
involved in the history of civilization, and 
thus could not dispense with fire. 

Altogether the journeys to work in the 
new colony enabled the members of the original 
colony to get into closer contact with the 
peasant world, while, in full accordance 
with the theories of historical materialism, 
it was the economic base of peasant life which 
interested the boys fiist and foremost, and 
to which, in the period under consideration, 
they came the closest. Without entering 
very deeply into a discussion of the various 
superstructures, my charges made straight 
for larder and cellar, disposing, to the best 
of their ability, of the riches contained there- 
in. Justly anticipating resistance to their 
activities on the part of the population, with 
its petty proprietary instincts, the boys endeav- 
oured to pursue the history of culture during 
the hours when such instincts slumber — that 
is, at night. And, in full accordance with 
scientific principles, the boys, for a certain 
period, employed themselves solely on the 
satisfaction of the elementary demand of 
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mankind — I he dimand for food. Milk, smetana, 
laid, pics — sueh was the brief nc nienclaturc 
drawn up by I he G( iky Colony for use in Iheir 
eonlacls with the village. 

So l(»ng as I his mailer, so srienlifically 
eslablished, was in Ihe hands of biys like 
Kairbanov, 'l araiK'l.s, Voh khov, Osadchy, 
and Milyagin, I could sleep in quiet, for Ihey 
weie all disi ingiiished by ccmplelc masicry 
of Iheir subjcci, and by Ihoronghncss. Of 
a mc.rning, Ihe villagers, after making a brief 
invenUiy of Iheir properly, wciild (liaw the 
c(Mielnsi(in that two jugs of milk wine missing, 
^^hile the I wo Jugs slaiiding I here empty cor- 
!*( bo rated the findings of the invenlciy. lUit 
the padh ck of the cellar door ^\as always 
found to be unbri ken, and the door fastened, 
and the roof intact, while the drg had not 
once balked in the night, and all objects, 
animate and inanimate, regaided the w^irld 
around them with open, trusting eyes. 

It was quite another stale of affairs when 
the younger generation took up the study of 
prinioidial culture. 1 hen it was that the pad- 
lock met its ma.sler\s eyes with f(‘alures petri- 
fied with horror, its very life having, truth 
to say, been nndei mined by clumsy treatment 
with a master key, if not with a crowbar 
originally intended for the task of restoring 
Ihe lormer Tre pke estate. The dog, as its mas- 
ter now' recalled, had not merely barked in 
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the night, but had almost barked its head off, 
and nothing but the master's reluctance to 
leave his bed had deprived the dog of imme- 
diate reinforcements. The unskilled, rough- 
and-ready work of the younger members 
soon led to their experiencing in their own 
persons the horrors of pursuit by an irate 
householder, raised from his bed by the afore- 
said dog, or even having l»nn in wait for the 
uninviled guests since the evening hours. 
And this it w’as that constituted the elements 
of my anxiety, llic unsuccessful juniois made 
off with all haste for the colony— a thing 
their elders would never have done. The 
householder did the same, waking me up, 
and demanding that the offender be given up. 
But the (ifender was already in bed, so that 
I felt emboldened to put the guileless ques- 
tion: "Would you be able to identify the 
boy?” 

“How could 1 identify him? I only saw 
him run back here.” 

“Perhaps it wasn't one of our lads,” I 
suggested, becoming more and more guile- 
less. 

“Not one of yours? Before you came there 
were never any such goings on here!” 

The victim begaji to check off on his fingers 
the facts at his disposal: 

“Last night Miroshnichenko had his milk 
drunk; the Jiight before, Stepan Verkhola had 
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his lock broken, last Saturday two chickens 
disappeared from the yard of Grechany Petro; 
and the day before that, Stovbin's widow — 
you know who I mean! — had two tubs of 
smetana ready for the market, and when the 
poor woman went into her cellar, she found 
everything turned upside down, and the 
smetana all gone. And Vassili Moshcltenko, 
Yakov Verkhola, and that hnncliback — what's 
his name?— Nechipor Moshchenko, all had 
their. ...” 

“Put wlicre are your proofs?” 

“Proofs, yon say! 1 came out, and I saw 
them run back here, I tell you! Besides, who 
else could it be? Your chaps nose out every- 
thing on their way to Trepke. ” 

At that time 1 was no lojiger so indulgent 
in my attitude to these occurrences. 1 pitied 
the villagers, and it was infuriating and alaim- 
ing to have t(j ackiKjwledge to myself my own 
utter powerlessness. It was particularly em- 
barrassing for me that I did not even know 
about everylhing that went on, and there 
were, therefore, no limits to my suspicions. 
And my nerves, due to the events of the winter, 
were now in a somewhat shaken state. 

On the surface, everylhing seemed to be 
all right in the colony. In the daytime all 
the boys worked and studied, in the evening 
they joked and disported themselves, at night 
they went to bed, to wake up jolly and con- 
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tented the next morning. And it was in the 
night that the sallies to the village took 
place. The elder boys received my indignant 
remonstrances in meek silence. For a time 
the complaints of the peasants quieted down, 
but very soon their hostility to the colony 
would break out anew. 

Our situation was rendered the more 
difficult in that robberies on the highroad 
were still going on. They had now assumed 
a somewhat altered character, the robbers 
taking from the villagers not so much money 
as provisions, and moreover in the very small- 
est quantities. At first I thought this was 
not the work of our hands, but the villagers, 
in private conversation, asserted: 

“Oh, no! It must have been your boys. 
When we catch them and give I hem a beating, 
then you’ll see!” 

The boys reassured me eagerly: 

“They’re lying — the kulaks! Maybe one 
of our chaps sometimes goes to their cellars. 
That does happen. But robbing on the high- 
road — never! ” 

I could see that the boys were sincerely 
convinced that none of our lot went in for 
highway robbery, and I could sec, too, that 
such robbery would be considered indefensible 
by the older boys. My nervous tension was 
somewhat relaxed by this knowledge, only 
however to be increased by the next rumour. 
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the next encounter with the village spokes- 
men. 

And then, quite suddenly, one evening, 
a plato(Ui ol mounted militiamen swooped 
down upon I lie cedony. Sentries were posted 
at all the exits from our dormitories, and 
a thorough search was begun. I was also arrest- 
ed in my own office, and it was precisely this 
which ruined the wliole thing for the militia. 
The boys met the mililianien with doubled 
fists; they leaped Ihrough windows; brickbats 
were abeady beginning to be hurled about 
in the daikness, and hand-to-hand fights were 
going on in the coriuMs of the yard. A regular 
crowd fell ujimi the horses drawn up in front 
of the stable, causing them to gallop wildly 
off into the forest. After loud aller(*ations and 
a lreinendt)us scruffle, Karabanov burst into 
my office, shouling: 

“C( mo as quick as you can — thercdl be 
an awful disastei!” 

1 rushed out into the yard, to be immedi- 
ately snriounded by an infuriated crowd of 
boys, .‘teething with rage. Zadorov was in 
hysterics. 

“Will there never be an end to all this?” 
he yelled. “Let them send me to prison, Tm 
sick of everything! Am I a prisoner, or am 
I not? A prisoner? Why? What's the search 
alxjul? looking their noses into every- 
Ihinir. ...” 
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The terrified platoon commander endeav- 
oured, nevertheless, to keep up his auLho- 
rity. 

“Tell your pupils to go to the dormitories 
this minute and sland beside their beds!” 

“Oji what grounds are you making a 
search?” I asked him. 

“I'hat’s not your business. I have my 
orders. ” 

“Leave the colony at once. ” 

“What d’you mean by that?” 

“Wilhout the permission of the Chief of 
the Gubernia Uepartment of Public Education 
1 shall not allow a search to be imide. Under- 
stand that — 1 won't have it! And 1 shall 
use lorce to prevent it.” 

“Take care we don't search yoiiV shout- 
ed one of the boys, but 1 thundeied at him: 
“Silence! ” 

“Very well,” said the platoon commander 
threaleningly, “you'll have to change your 
tone. ...” 

lie gathered his men around him, and 
wilh Lhe help of the boys, who weie begin- 
ning lo cheer up — Ihey found their horses, 
and departed, pursued by ironic injunclions. 

In the town 1 procuiid an admonitiLii for 
someone in lhe niililia, but aller this raid 
events began to devehip with extraordinaiy 
rapidity, 'lhe villagers came lo me in indigna- 
tion, threatening, shouting: 
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“Yesterday your boys took butter and 
lard from YavLukli's wife on the highroad.” 

“I'liaTs a lie! ” retorted one ol the boys. 

“Yes, they did! And pulled their caps over 
their eyes, so as nobody should recognize 
them. ” 

“How many of them were there?” I asked. 

“I’heic was one, the woman says. One of 
your boys he was. He had on a coat like they 
wear. “ 

‘it’s a pack of lies! Our fellow’s don’t 
go in for that!” 

The villagers went away, we maintained 
a dejected silence, and Karabanov suddenly 
burst out: 

“It’s a lie, I tell you — a lie! We’d know 
about it. . . . ” 

1 he boys had long begun to share my an- 
xiety, and even the assaults upon the cellars 
seemed to have ceased. With the approach of 
dusk, the colony seemed as if paralyzed in 
anticipation of something unforeseen, new, 
grievous and insulting. Karabanov, Zadorov, 
Hurun, went from dormitory to dormitory, 
searched the darkest corners of the yard, 
ransacked the woods. Never in my life have 
my nerves been in such a bad state as they 
were at that time. 

And then. . . . 

“One fine evening,” the door of my office 
burst open, and a crowd of lads hustled Pri- 
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khodko into the room. Karabanov, holding 
Prikhodko by the collar, pushed in violently 
towards my table. 

“There!” 

“Using the knife again?” I asked wearily. 

“Knife — nolhing! He's been robbing on 
the highroad. ” 

The world seemed to bo tumbling in ruins 
over my shoulder. Mechanically 1 asked the 
silenl, trembling Piikhodko: 

“Is it true?” 

“Yes, ” he whispered, almost iiiaudibly, 
his eyes on the ground. 

Catastrophe arrived in the fraction of a sec- 
ond. A revolver suddenly appeared in my hand. 

“Hell!” 1 exclaimed. “Pm through with 
you! ...” 

Bill before I could raise the revolver to 
my temple a crowd of yelling and weeping 
lads was upon me. 

1 came to my senses in the presence of 
Ekaterina Grigoryevna, Zadorov, and Burun. 
1 was lying on the floor between the table and 
the wail, with water streaming all over me. 
Zadorov, who was holding my head, lifted 
his eyes to Ekaterina Grigoryevna, saying: 

“Go over there — the boys . . . they might 
kill Prikhodko. ...” 

In a moment I was out in the yard. I got 
Prikhodko away in an unconscious condition, 
covered with blood. 
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A GAME OF FORFEITS 

This ^vas in the hegiiiiiiiig of the summer 
of 11)22. Nobody iji the colony ever men- 
tioned Prikhodko's crime, lie had been se- 
verely beaten up by the other boys, and had 
to keep his bed for a long time, and we did not 
pester him with any questions \\halcver. 1 
gathered that there had been nothing special 
in what he had done. No arms were found 
on liim. 

Hut Prikhodko was for all that a real 
bandit. The near-catastrophe in my office, 
and his misfortune made no impression on 
him. And in the future he continued to cause 
the colony much uiiphasani ness. At the same 
time he was loyal in Jiis own way, and would 
have broken the skull of any enemy of the 
colony with cn^wbar or with axe. lie W’as an 
extremely limited individual, always under 
the p(jwer of the latest imj^ression, sw'ayed by 
every idea that entered his dull brain. Put 
there was no better worker than Priklu dko. 
The hardest tasks could not subdue his spirit, 
and he was a mighty wielder (if axe or hammer, 
even when these were used for pnrp( ses other 
than breaking his neighbour's skull. 

After lh(,» unfortunate experiences already 
described the members of the colony hai- 
boured violent wrath against the peasants. The 
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lads could not forgive them for having been 
the cause of our troubles, f could see that 
if Llicy refrained from the most rabid offences 
against I he peasants, it was only out of pity 
for me. 

My talks, and the talks of my colleagues 
about the peasantry and their work, and about 
the necessity of respecting this work, were 
never received by the boys as the talk of 
pe('ple who wore better informed, or wiser 
than Iheni.seivcs. They considered that we 
know verv little about such tilings — in their 
eyes we were town intellectuals, incapable 
of nnderstanding how profoundly unpleas- 
ant the peasants were. 

“You don't know them. We know what 
they’re like, to our own cost. 'Ihey're ready 
to cut a man’s throat for half a pound of 
bread, and just try t(. get something out 
of them. . . . They wouldn’t give a crust 
to a starving man, they’d rather their grain 
rotted in tlieir barns.” 

“We’re bandits— all right, wc arc! Still 
we kiKuv we did wrong, and we’ve been — er 
— forgiven. Wc know that. But they — they 
care for no one. According to them the tsar 
was had, and so is the Soviet governnunt. 
The only people they consider any good are 
those who ask nothing themselves, and give 
them ever’ylhing gratis. Muzhiks — that’s what 
they are I” 
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“Oh, I cairt bear these muzhiks! 1 can't 
bear the sight of them — Td shoot the lot!” 
said Bunin, an inveterate townsman. 

Bunin's favourite amusement at the market 
was to go u|) to some villager, standing beside 
his carl, eyeing with distaste the town mis- 
creants milling around him, and to ask him: 

“Are you a crook?*’ 

The villager would forget his cautiousness 
in his indignation. 

“Bh?” 

“Uh, you're a muzhik!" Bunin would 
exclaim, laughing, unexpectedly mo\ing with 
the rapidity of lightning towards the sack on 
the cart. “Look out. Bop!" 

The villager would respond with a string 
of oaths, which was just what Buiun wanted — 
he enjoyed it as the amateur of music enjoys 
a symphony concert. 

Bunin made no bones about telling me: 

“If it weren’t for you, they’d have a hard 
time of it!” 

One of the main cau.ses of our unfriend- 
ly relations with the peasantry was the fact 
that the cohniy was surrounded entirely by 
kulak farmsteads. Gonchanivka, where most 
of the inhabitants were real working peasants, 
was as yet far away from our daily life. Our 
nearest neighbouis, all those Moussi Karpo- 
viches and ^efiem Sidoroviches, were snugly 
ensconsed in neatly-roofed, whitewashed huts, 
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surrounded not by wattle hurdles, but by 
fences, and were careful not to let anyone into 
their yards. When they came to the colony 
they wearied us with incessant complaints 
about taxation, prophesying that the Soviet 
government would never last with such a 
policy. And at the same time they drove fine 
stallions while on holidays, samogon ran in 
rivers, and their wives smelt of new print 
dresses, smetana and cheesecakes. And their 
sons were unrivalled suitors and dazzling 
cavaliers; no one else had such well-tailored 
coals, such new daik-gieen peaked caps, such 
highly polished boots, adorned winter and 
summer with magnificent shining galoshes. 

The colonists well knew the economic 
position of each of our neighbours, they even 
knew the state of an individual seed drill 
or liarvesler, for they were always fixing and 
repairing these implements in our smithy. 
They knew, also, the melancholy lot of the 
numerous shepherds and workers whom the 
kulaks so freiiuently turned ruthlessly from 
their doors, without even paying them their 
wages. 

To tell the truth I myself became infected 
by my charges with dislike for this kulak world 
nestling behind its gates and fences. 

For all that, these continual quarrels made 
me uneasy. And to this must be added our 
hostile relations with the village authorities. 
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Luka Seiiiyonovioh, while surrciideriug to us 
the Trepke field, never lost hope of getting 
us luined oul of the new colony. He made 
slreiiuuus efforts to liave the mill and the 
whole I'lepke estate handed over to the Village 
Soviet, ostensibly for the oigaiiization of a 
school. He managed, with the help of relatives 
and cronies in the town to piiichase one of 
the anne.xes in the new colony for transference 
to the village. We beat td'f this attack with 
fists and {lalings, but 1 had the utmost difii- 
culty in getting the .sale cancelled, and in 
proving, in the town, that the annex was 
siinjily being puicha.sed for lire wood for Luka 
SeinjoiioMch and his relatives. 

Luka Semyonovich and his henchmen wrote 
and dispal(du*d to the town endless (‘oinplaints 
ol the colony, reviling us in various government 
d.'|)ai t nuiiis; it had been on their insistence 
that the raid had been made on us by the 
milit ia. 

As far back as the winter Luka Semyono- 
vich had burst into my office one evening, 
dema nd i ng i m pe ra t i ve I y : 

sIk'W me the registers where you 
enter the money you get from the village for 
your woik in the smithy.” 

“Get out!” 1 replied. 

“What’s that?” 

“Get out of here!” 

No doubt my looks gave little promise 
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of success in the elucidating of the fate of the 
money, and Luka Semyonovich made himself 
scarce without a murmur. After this, however, 
he l)ecame the sworn enemy of myself and our 
whole oiganizalioii. The members of the 
colony, in their turn, detested Luka with all 
the ardour of youth. 

One hot noonday in June a regular proces- 
sion appeared against the horizon on the oppo- 
site bank of the lake. When it diew nearer to 
the colony we w'ere able to distinguish its 
astounding details — two muzhiks were lead- 
ing Oprisliko and Soroka, whose aims were 
bound to their sides. 

Oprisliko was in every respect a dashing 
personality, fearing inbody in the colony but 
Anton Uialchenko, under whom he worked, 
and who chastised him whenever he thought 
fit. Ojuishko was much bigger and stronger 
than Anton, but the totally ine.xplicable ado- 
ration he boro for the head groom and the 
fascination of the latter’s trininphant nature 
prevented him from ever iisinglhese advantages. 
Oprisliko carried himself with the utmost 
dignity in regard to the rest of the boys, 
never allowing them to impose upon him. His 
e.xcellent temper was in his favi)ur, lor he 
was always jolly and cared for nothing but 
jolly sociely, so that he was only to be found 
in those parts of the colony where there was 
never a hangdi^g look or a sour countenance. 
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He had utterly refused to leave the collector* 
for the colony, and 1 had had to go and felch 
him myself. He received me lying on his bed, 
Nvilh a scornful glance. 

"To hell with y<ui, ” he said. “I'm not 
going anywhere!” 

I had been told cd his heroic qualities, 
so that from the first I adopted the proper 
tone in addressing him. 

"I'm extremely sorry to disturb you, 
sir,” I said, "but duty compells me to beg 
you to take your place in the carriage pre- 
pared for you. ” 

Oprisliko was at first astonished by my 
“gallant address,” and even made as if to get 
olf the bed, but then his former whim got the 
upper hand and he once more let his head sink 
on to the pillow. 

"I told you I wasn't going. ...” 

"In that case, honoured sir, I shall be 
compillid, to my profound regret, to convey 
you by force. ” 

Oprisliko rai.sed his curly head from the 
pillow and looked at me with unfeigned aston- 
ishment. 

"For God's .sake, where did you spring 
fn^m?” he exclaimed. "D'you think it'll be 
so easy to take me by force?” 

“Bear in mind. ...” 

• Temporary homo for waif.s. -7V. 
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1 made my voice menacing, lelting a shade 
of irony creep into it. 

. . dear Oprishko. ...” 

And here I suddenly roared at him: 

“Get up, you ! \\ hat the hell are you lying 
there for? Get up, I tell you!” 

He leaped from the bed and ru.shed to the 
window. 

“I’ll jump out of the window, so help me, 
1 will!” he cried. 

“Either you jump out of the window this 
minute,” I said contemptuously, "or get into 
the cart — I have no time to play about with 
you!” 

We were on the third floor, so Oprishko 
laughed gaily and frankly. 

"1 here’s no getting away from you!” he 
said. “What’s to be done? Are you the director 
of the Gorky Colony?" 

“^es, 1 am.” 

“W’hy didn’t you say so at once? I’d have 
gone with you long ago.” 

He started making energetic preparations 
for the way. 

In the colony he took part in every single 
enterprise of the other boys, never, however, 
playing first fiddle, apparently seeking en- 
lerluinmcnt rather than profit. 

Soroka was younger than Oprishko. He 
had a round, comely face, was thoroughly 
stupid, iucuhereiit and extraordinarily un- 
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lucky. Whalever ho uiitlcrl(M)k ho came to 
giiof. So wluMi I ho ho\s siiNv IliaL it was he 
who was tied up hosulo Opiishko, thoy wore 
dl.^ploasocl. 

"Whal on carlh does Dinilri want to get 
mixed up willi Soroka l\ir?" they iiiullorod. 

1 he Convoy cijnsislod in I he chairman of 
the V'llJago Soviet and oui old fiieiid Moussi 
Kai povii h. 

Moussi Karp(»\i(*h was the picture of in- 
jured iiiiKu-enee. Luka Seinyonoxieh was as 
solier as judge and authnilalively aloof. 
Ills red heaid was iieally combed, an ernluoid- 
eied sliirl of daz/liug while she. wed beneath 
his jacket, it was obvious that he had just 
C(>me fiiin (hui<h. 

The chaitman la^gan. 

‘W fine way you’ie biinging up your lads,” 
he said. 

“WhaTs that to do with you?” I retorted. 

“I’ll loll \ou whal — people have no peace 
fr(»m t hem — n bbiiig on the highway, stealing 
eveiyi hiiig. ” 

“Hey, L(j[)--what riglil have you to lie 
them u[j?” came a voice from the crowd of 
colony lM»ys. 

"lie liiinks this is the old regime.” 

“He ought to be taken in hand!” 

“^ou be (|uiel!” I adjured I hem. “1V11 
me what i.s the matter,” I said, turning to 
the men. 
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Now Moussi Karpovich took up the tale. 

“My old W(;niaii hung a petticoat and 
a blanket on the lence, and these two passed 
by, and next thing 1 know the things are gone. 
1 run alter them, and they take to their heels. 
Now 1 can't run as fast as they do, you know! 
Korlunalely Luka Semyonovich was just com- 
ing out of chuich, and we got hold of them. . . . “ 

“Why did you tic them up?” came from 
the crowd again. 

“So’s they shouldn’t run away. That’s 
why. ...” 

“W’e don’t have to discuss that here,” put 
in the ehaiiman. “Let’s go and diaw up a 
statement. ” 

“We can get on without a statement. Did 
they return the things?” 

“What if they did? There’s got to be a 
statement. ” 

The ehaiiman had made up his mind to 
humiliate us, and thecxcasion favouied him — 
for the first lime boys from the colojiy had 
been caught red-handed. 

Such a situation was extremely unpleasant 
for ns. A deposition spelt inevitable jailing 
for the lads, and tor the colony an irreparable 
disgrace. 

“These boys have been caught for the 
first time,” 1 said. “All sorts of things arc 
apt to happen between neighbours. The first 
time should be forgiven.” 
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“No, ” said the red-haired one. “No forgiv- 
ing! C( me on to the office and take a deposi- 
tion! “ 

Moussi Karpovich remembered old scores. 

“You remember how you look me, one 
night? Yini still have my axe— and look what 
a fine I had to pay!” 

1 had no reply to this. 

Y'es, there was no way out. The kulaks 
had us floored. 1 directed the conquerors 
to the office, calling out to the boys in my 
rage: 

“Now you’ve gone and done it, confound 
you! This time it’s petticoats! We shall never 
get over the disgrace! I shall have to start 
thrashing the rotleis! And those fools’ll 
be jailed!” 

The boys held their silence. They had 
indeed “gone and done it.” With these ultra- 
pedagogical utterances, I too went towards 
the office. 

Fi)r two hours I begged and implored the 
chairman, promising that such a thing would 
never happen again, agreeing to make a new 
pair of wheels together with axle for the 
Village Soviet at cost price. At last the chair- 
man presented his final terms: 

“Let all the lads ask mo them.selves! ” 

During these two hours 1 contracted a life- 
long hatred for the chairman. While the con- 
versation was going on the bloodthirsty thought 
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kept passing through my mind — perhaps one 
day the chairman will get caught in a dark 
place, and if ho gels beaten up, I won’t be 
the one to save him. 

Do as 1 would, there was no other way out. 
I told the boys to line up at the porch, and 
the authorities came out to the stop. With 
my hand at the peak of my cap, I said, on 
behalf of the colony, that we deeply regretted 
the error of our comrades, requested forgive- 
ness for them, and promised that in future 
such occurrences would not be repeated. 
Luka Semyonovich uttered the following 
speech: 

“Undoubtedly such things should be pun- 
ished with the utmost severity of the law, for 
the villagers are undoubtedly toilers. There- 
fore, if a villager hang.'' up a skirt, and you 
take it, you are enemies of the people, of the 
proletariat. I who have been authorized by 
the Soviet government cannot allow unlaw- 
fulness, according to which any bandit and 
criminal can take what he likes. And your 
asking me and promising and that — God 
knows what’ll come of it. If you ask me bow- 
ing low, and your director promises to bring 
you up honest citizens, and not bandits . . . 
then I’ll forgive you unconditionally.” 

I was trembling with humiliation and 
rage. Oprishko and Soroka, pale as death, 
stood in the ranks of the colonists. 



The chairman and Moiissi Karpovich shook 
hands willi mo, said a low inagniloquonLly 
magiiaininous words, which, huwovor, 1 did 
nut ovon hoar. 

"liroak lip! ” 

0\or tlio cidony the hurning sun shone 
out and l)ocaino a fixod glare, llie smell of 
mint hovorod over the earth. 1'ho motionless 
air hung (»\or the forest in rigid blue streams, 
1 lookid round. All around was the same 
cedony, the .same reclangular buildings, the 
same bnjs, and tnmtu-row everything would 
begin all (»\er again — petliciuits, the chairman, 
Miui.^i-i Kaipnvich, joiiinejs to the dreary, fly- 
blown town, llight in froni of me was the door 
to my room, wilh its camp beds and unpainted 
table, and on the talile a paiket of shag. 

“Wliar.s to be done? What am I to do? 
What am I to do?” 

I tinned towards the forest. 

'riiere is no shade in a [)ine forest at noon, 
bill eveiylhing is always clean and tidy, one 
can .see a long way, and the slender pines 
range themselves beneath the sky in splendid 
Older, like a neatly set stage. 

All hough we li\ed in the forest I scarcely 
over biiind myself in its de|)l hs. Human affairs 
held mi* ruthlessly down to tables, lathes, 
sheds and doi mitciiies. Thu (fiiiet and purity 
of the pine forest, the air saturated w:itli Iho 
smell of resin, had a luagnelism all its own. 
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One felt os if one would like never to leave it, 
as if one would like oneself to beccjine a slen- 
der, wise, fragrant tree, and to take up one's 
stand beneath the sky in such refined, elegant 
sociely. 

A branch snapped behind me. 1 glanced 
round — Ihe wlicile foresl, wherever visible, 
was filled with colonisLs, They moved cautious- 
ly along I he aisles funned by the tree trunks, 
advancing towards me at a run only by the 
very lurihesL glades. 1 halted in amaziment. 
They, ti^o, fioze in their places, lucking at me 
with penetrating glances, looking at me with 
a soil of motionless, terrified anticipation. 

“What are you doing here? What are you 
folluNNing me abc»ul for?” 

Zadoniv, who happened to be nearest to 
me, stepped out from behind a tree and said 
almost gruffly: 

“C^ome back lo Ihe colony!” 

My heart seemed lo miss a beat. 

“What's happened in the colony.” 

“iN’olhing N\hate\er. Lei's go back!” 

“Say what you mean, confound you!” 

I stepped rapidly towards him. Two or 
three of the otheis approached, the rest held 
aloof. Zadorov said in a whisper. 

“We'll go, only do us a favour.” 

“What (HI earih do you want?” 

“Hand over your revolver!” 

“My revolver?” 
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All of a sudden I guessed >\diat he meant, 
and burst out laughing. “Oh, my revolver! 
With pleasure! You're a funny lot! I could 
just as >\ell hang myself, or throw myself 
into the lake. ” 

Zadorov suddenly broke out into resounding 
laughter. 

“All right, then, keep il! We got it into 
our heads that. . . . You’ie just having a walk? 
Go on, then. Back, fellows!” 

What had happened? 

When I had turned into the forest, Soroka 
had rushed to the doiinitory. 

“Oh, lads! Oh, fellows! Oh, come quick 
to the forest! Anton Semyonovich is going 
to shoot himself!” 

Without ^^aiting b)r him to finish spc‘ak- 
ing they all rushed out of the doiinitory. 

In the evening every one .seemed e.xtraor- 
dinarily emhanas.sed— Karabanov alone play- 
ing the fool, and twisting about between the 
beds like one po.s^e.s^ed. Zadorov grinned 
disarmingly, and for .si me reason kept pressing 
the small blooming face of Sludaputin to him- 
self. Biirun would not leave my side, maintain- 
ing a residutely mysleiious .silence. Opiishko 
had given himself up to hjsterics, lying on the 
bed in K(zyr's roi m, and weeping into the 
dirty pill(>w. Soroka had hidden himself 
somewhere to gel away irew the jeers of the 
boys. 
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Zadorov said; 

“Let's play forfeits!” 

And acUially played forfeits. Peda- 
gc'gics sometimes assumes queer forms — forty 
lads, all half-ragged and half-hungry, playing 
forfeits as merrily as possible in the light of 
an oil lamp. . . . Only the traditional kisses 
were missing. 


20 

A HORSE FOR A HARVESTER 

In the spring the question of horses had 
us almost slumped. Laddie and Bandit ^vele 
simply no good any more, it ^vas impossible 
to woik ^\ilh Hum. Eveiy day, from the 
early morning, Kalina Ivanovich uttered coun- 
terrevolutionary speeches in the stable, re- 
proaching the Soviet go i^ernment with mis- 
management and cruelty to animals. 

“if you Nvaiil to run a farm,” he would 
say, “then you've got to provide horses, and 
not torment dumb animals. Theoretically 
that's a horse, of course, but actually it just 
falls down all the lime, and it's pitiful to 
look at it, let alone make it work.” 

The attitude of Bratchenko was extiemely 
simple. Ho loved horses simply because they 
were horses, and any extra work imposed 
upon his favourites infuriated and grieved 
him. By way of answer to all entreaties and 
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reproaches he kepi in reserve Ihc unanswer- 
able atgunicnl: 

“iii.w would you like lo draw* a plough? 
I'd like lo see the fuss you’d make. ...” 

He iiilei preled Raliiia Ivanovich’s uller- 
auces as lusirucl ions ut)t lo lei the horses do 
any woik whalsoever. And we did not like 
to press him loo far. lii Ihc^ new colony the 
slaliles had alieady been replied, and Iwo 
hoises would liave to be tranafeiied lo ihern 
in Ihe eaily spring for ploughing and sowing. 
Bill iheie were no hoises lo Iransler. 

One day, while lalking to Chernenko, I 
touched upon our dilficullies — we cinild man- 
age sormdiow' or other with the implemenls 
we had, anyhow for this spring, but what 
were w(» lo do for horses? bi.\ly desyaliri.«, 
after all! And if we didn’t plough and planC 
wouldn’t the villagers cr-ow over us? 

(^Iieriieiiko thought for a moment, and 
suddi-rily leapi’d up joyfully. 

’’Haif a mo! Haveiri I got an Economic 
Depart meril here? U'e don’t re(|uire so many 
hoises in the sfiring. I’ll give you Ihree, tem- 
porarily, we’ll save on their feed, and you 
can return them in aboiil si.\ wei‘ks. You can 
have a talk with our manager of supplies.” 

'riie supply manager of lire Woikeis’ and 
Pea.sarits’ I ii‘-p(*cl ion was a severe and prac- 
tical indi viiliial. Hr* demanded stiff pay- 
ment fur the hire of the horses — five poods of 



wlical for each inoiilli, and ^vhcels for their 

gig- 

"You have a wlieelw li^^hrs shop, haven’t 
you?” he said. 

"Do you waul lo flay us alive? Do you 
know who we are?” 

"Tiu I he supply luaiiaeer, and not a dis- 
penser of cliarilies. And you should just see 
our hoises! I wouldn’l lei you have lliem for 
anylliiii”’ in IIk* w«»rl(l, luyscH' you’ll ruin 
I hem, oxerwork (hem, I know \ou. ll look 
me I wo years lo find I hose horses. They’re 
nol jusi horses, Ihex're simply heaulies!" 

Dul I was ready lo pnunise him a Iniiidred 
[)(M)ds (d‘ wheal a moulh and wheels Mi* all 
the cariia^i's in lown. W’e had lo have the 
horses. 

'rill* supply maiiaew made oul an agree- 
menl in duplicjile in whicli exeiylhiiig was 
sel down mosl impressi\el\ , in ’detail: 

. . hereinafter lo he referred lo as 
IheC.olony . , . Ihe said wheels lo he eoii- 
sideied as handed over to the Eciuiomie 
Di‘pailmenl of the Cluheriiia Workers’ 
and I’easanls’ lnspecru)n after Iheii ac- 
ceplance hv a special commission, and Ihe 
drawing u|Md’ a corresponding deed . . . for 
i‘vory da> heyond that fixed for the return 
of Ihe hor.ses. the (.oloiiy agrees lo pay Ihe 
Economic Deparlmeiil of Ihe Gubernia 
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WPI len pounds of wlu'ul per horse. ... In 
the event of the Colony failing to fulfil the 
terms of this agreement, the Colony is lo 
pay a forfeit amounting to five times the 
value of the losses entailed. ...” 

The next day Kalina Ivanovich and Anton 
drove into the colony in great tiium})h. Our 
junior boys had been watching out for them 
since the morning; the whole cohniy, teachers 
included, was tense with ex[)eclalion. Shela- 
putin and Toska weie the luckiest of all — they 
met the procession on the highroad and im- 
mediately clambered up on lo the horses. 
Kalina Ivano\i(‘h could neither smile nor 
speak, so ((mipletely was his whole being 
filled with importance and grandeur. Anton 
did not so much as turn his head in our direc- 
tion-all living creatures exce|)t the three 
black horses tied to the tail of our cart had 
lost significance for him. 

Kalina Ivanovich clambered out of the 
cart, shook the straw' off his jacket and said 
to Anton: 

“You look after them, settle them in prop- 
erly. These arc not ordinary horses — like 
Bandit. ” 

Anton, throwing out alirupl orders to 
his assistants, thru.st the former favourites 
into the furthest and least convenient of the 
stalls, threatening with the saddle girth any 
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of the curious who happened to peep into the 
stable, and replied to Kalina Ivanovich in a 
voice of gruff familiarity: 

“Get us some proper harness now, Kalina 
Ivanovich, this rubbish won't do!” 

The horses were all black, tail and well- 
nourished. In the eyes of the boys their very 
names gave them a certain aristocratic fla- 
vour. They were called Lion, Falcon, and 
Mary. 

Lion turned out a disappointment. He was 
a handsome stallion, but not adapted to farm 
work, tiring quickly, and short of breath. 
Falcon and Mary, however, were in every 
way suitable — strong, quiet, good-looking. 
It is true that Anton's dream that the horses 
would be trotters enabling us to eclipse all 
the town drivers, with our turnout, were 
not fulfilled, but Ihey were splendid at the 
plough and the seed drill, and Kalina Ivano- 
vich could only grunt out his satisfaction in 
his evening reports of the amount of land 
ploughed and sown. The only thing which 
caused him anxiety was the exalted position 
of the horses' owners. 

“Everything is fine,” he would say, “only 
it's too bad to be mixed up with the Workers' 
and Peasants' Inspection. They can do what- 
ever they like. And where could one com- 
plain? To lb<' Workers' and Peasants' In- 
spection?” 



Life began lo slir in the new colony. One 
of the houses was ready, and six colonists 
were installed in it. They lived Ihere alone, 
without adult surveillance and with nobody 
to cook for them, providing themselves with 
what they ct>uld get from our storerooms and 
cooking their food lo the best of their abili- 
ties on a small stove in the orchard. Their 
duties included the guarding of the orchard 
and the bnikling work, duty at the Kolomak 
ferry, and w(nk in the stables, in which two 
horses were kepi, under the care of Oprishko, 
as Hralchenko's emissary. Anton himself 
decided to slay in the original colony, where 
there weie more people, and where it was 
conseciuenlly livelier, lie made daily visits 
of inspection the new colony, visits which 
w'ere feared not only by ()|)rishk(» and his 
assistants, but by all the colonists. 

'rerrifir work was going on in the fields 
of the new colony. The si.xty de.syalins liad 
all been .sown, without, it is true, any partic- 
ular agronomical skill, or correct planning 
of the fields, but never! Iieless spring wheal, 
winter wheat, rye and oats were all .sown. 
And a few desyatiiis were planted with pota- 
toes and beets. W'eecling and earthing were 
required here, and we had to make the imist 
strenuous efforts to kerp up witli all this 
w'ork. Hy now we had sixty coloni.sts alto- 
gether. 



There was a ronstanl coining and going 
belween Ihe two colonics throughout the day, 
and far into the night: groups of boys were 
daily going out to w’ork, other groups returning; 
our own carls went out with grain fodder, 
and provisions for the colonists; hired carls 
came from the village with building material, 
Kalina Ivanovich in an ancient cabriolet he 
had wangled somewhere or other, Anton gal- 
loping by on [jon, silling his horse with won- 
derful grace. 

On Sundays almost the whole colony — 
teachers and all— went to bathe in the Ko- 
lomak, and the neighbouring youths and mai- 
dens, Komsomols from Pirogovka and Gon- 
charovka, and the offspring of our kulak farm- 
steads, gradually got in Ihe habit of gather- 
ing with us on the hawk of that delightful 
stream. Our carpenters made a little jetty on 
Ihe other side of the Kolomak, and we hoisted 
over it a flag bearing the letters “G.C.”* A 
green boat bearing a similar flag ferried all 
day between this jelly and our side of the riv- 
er, with Mitka Zhevely and Vilka Bogoyav- 
lensky plying the oars. Our girls, thoroughly 
alive to the importance of our position on the 
Kolomak, made sailor jumpers for Mitka and 
Vitka, using all sorts of remnants of girls’ 
clothe.s, and many a little chap, both in our 
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colony and for miles around, nourished in 
their bosoms a furious envy for these happiest 
of mortals. The banks of the Kolomak became 
our central club. 

The colony itself was alive and resound- 
ing with the sustained iniensivity of work, 
the inevitable cares arising from this work, 
the arrival of village customers, Anton's 
grumblings, Kalina Ivanovich’s harangues, 
the endless laughter and tricks of Karabanov, 
Zadorov and Belukhin, the mishaps of Soroka 
and Galatenko, the harp-like music of the pine 
trees, sunshine, and youth. 

By now we had forge^tten the very exist- 
ence of dirt, lice and the itch. . . .The col- 
ony shone with cleanliness and brand-new' 
patches, neatly added wherever there was a 
sign of weakness — in trousers, a fence, the 
wall of a shed, or the old porch. The same old 
camp beds still stood in the dormitories, but 
it was forbidden to sit on them during 
the day, unpainled benches of pine wood 
being provided for that purpose. In the 
dining room similar uiipainted tables were 
daily scraped with knives especially made 
in the smithy. 

By this time, important changes had taken 
place in the smithy. Kalina Ivanovich's 
diabolical plan had been accomplished in 
its entirety, Golovan having been dismissed 
for drunkenness and counterrevolutionary 
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conversation v/ith customers. But Golovan 
had not even attempted to get the smithy equip- 
ment back, knowing the hopelessness of such 
an undertaking. On leaving, he only shook 
his head reproachfully and ironically, exclaim- 
ing: 

“You’re just like all masters! Just be- 
cau^ you’re the musters, you think you have 
a right to rob a fellow!” 

Beliikhin was not to be confounded by 
such utlcrances; not for nothing had he read 
books, and lived in the world. He smiled 
cheerfully into Golovan’s face, saying; 

“What an ignorant citizen you are, So- 
fron! You’ve worked with us for more than 
a year, and still don’t understand! Why, all 
this is the means of production!” 

“That’s just what I say!” 

“ — and the means of production, you see, 
according to science, belong to the proletar- 
iat. And there it is, the proletariat — d’you 
sec? ” 

And he pointed to the real, live represen- 
tatives of the glorious, proletarian class — 
Zadorov, Vershnev, and Kuzma Leshy. 

At the head of the smithy was put Semyon 
Bogdanenko, a hereditary blacksmith, from 
a family renowned of old in the engine shops 
of railway yards. Semyon maintained military 
discipline and cleanliness in the smithy; 
shoeing irons and hammers, great and small, 



looked out demurely eaeli from its appoiiilcd 
plaee, the earthen floor was swej)l as in the 
hill of a notable housewife, not a jiartirle of 
coal was to he seen on the to[i (d the forge, 
and dealings with cusltuners were brief and 
coneise. 

“This isn't a (•hureh--no bargainitig! 
they were told. 

Semyon Hogdanonko eould read and write, 
was clean-.*ihaven. and never used bad lan- 
giiage. 

There was work and t(» spare in the smithy, 
both on our own and village inventory. At 
this time the otln^r sho|)s had almr>st stopped 
working, with I he exception id’ the wheel- 
wright's <hed, ill which Kozyr and two of 
the boys busiid tluinselves, tlnue being no 
falling-off in the d(*maiid for wheels. 

The Kionomic Department of the Workers* 
and Peasants’ Insjiection wanted special 
wheels, suitable forfit t ing with riiblxu' tires, and 
Kozyr had never made such wheels, lie was 
extremely taken aback by this freak of civi- 
lization, and every evening after work would 
grumble mournfully; 

“W'e ne\er had any rubber tires. Our 
Lord, Jesii.s Lhrist, and his apostles went on 
fool . . . and now people can*l drive with 
iron rims?" 

Kalina Ivanovich would expostulate se- 
verely with Kozvr: 



“And Nvlial about the railway? And auto- 
mobiles? Wbal have you to say to that? What 
if your I-^ord Jesus did go on fool? He must 
have been ignorant, or jiisl a countryman, 
like yourself, rerhaps he went on foot because 
he was a tramp, and if anyone had given him 
a lift in a car, maybe he would have had noth- 
ing against it. On fool! An old man like 
yon ought to be a.shamed to talk like that!” 

Kozyr would smile timidly, whispering 
to himself distractedly: 

"If 1 only could see a wheel with rubber 
tires, maybe, with the Lord’s help, we could 
mak(» them. W’e don’t even know how many 
spokes t hey need ! ” 

"Why don’t you go to the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection and have a look? You 
could count them. ” 

"(led forbid —how’s an old man like me 
to find the place?” 

One day in the middle of July (Ihcrnenko 
t(M)k it into his head to give our lads a treat. 

"I’xe been talking to someone,” ho said, 
“and .some ballerinas are going to visit you — 
let llu* boys .see them! You know, we’ve got 
.some splendid balleriims in our theatre. You 
can send for them one evening.” 

"'Fhat wotild be fine!” 

"Only, lake care, they’re dainty things— 
don’t let your bandits frighten them. What 
will you fetch them in?” 
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“Wc have a carriage.” 

‘i'vo seen it. It won't do. You just send 
horses, and let them use my carriage — they 
can be harnessed here, and sent for the balle- 
rinas. And set a guard along the road, or some- 
one might try and get hold of them — they're 
seductive creatures!” 

The ballerinas arrived late one cvcping, 
trembling the whole way, to the amusement 
of Anton, who kept reassuring them: 

“What are you afraid of?” he asked. 
“You have nothing to be stolen. It isn't 
winter — in the winter they'd take your coats 
off you.” 

Our guard, suddenly popping out of the 
woods, reduced the ballerinas to such a state 
that they had to be given heart drops the mo- 
ment they arrived at the colony. 

They danced with extreme reluctance, 
and our kids took a violent dislike to them. 
One of them was quite young, and the posses- 
sor of a beautiful, expressive back, by means 
of which, throughout the evening, she showed 
her supercilious and fastidious indifference 
to the whole colony. Another, somewhat old- 
er, gazed at us with unconcealed terror. 
Anton in particular, was extremely irritated 
by her. 

“I a.skynu — was it worth driving two hors- 
es to town and back twice over? I can bring 
any amount of that sort from town on foot. " 
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“Only yours wouldn’t dance,” laughed 
Zadorov. 

“Oh, wouldn’t they just!” 

Ekaterina Grigorycvna took her place at 
the piano which had long ago been an orna- 
ment of our dormitories. She was not much of 
a performer, and her music was not adapted 
to ballet dancing, while the ballerinas were 
by no means tactful enough to disregard a 
mistake of two or three bars. They were ex- 
asperated by the outrageous mistakes and 
pauses. Besides, they were in a great hurry to 
get to some very interesting engagement that 
evening. 

While the horses w'ere being harnessed in 
front of the stables, in the light of lanterns 
and to the accompaniment of Anton’s his- 
sing profanities, the ballerinas were in a great 
state of anxiety — they wore sure they would 
be late for their engagement. So great was 
their nervousness and their contempt for this 
colony in the wilds, for these silent boys, 
for the utterly alien surroundings, that they 
could not even speak, and could only moan 
softly and huddle up to one another. Soroka, 
seated on the coachman’s box, was fussing 
about with the harness, and saying he would 
not drive. Anton, unchecked by the presence 
of guests, answered him: 

“Who do you think you are — a driver, 
or a ballerina? What are you dancing about 
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on Ihc box for? What rryon moan, you won't 
go? Got up I boro!" 

At last SiUdka gavo a jork to I ho reins. 
The hallorinas foil siloni, rogarding in mortal 
fear llio gnii slung ovor Soroka’s shoulder. 
Hill I ho rarriago really did make a slarl. And 
Ihon, siiihlonly, again a cry from llraUhonko: 

“What have yon done, yon ass! Have you 
gone mad lo hainoss the horses like lhal? 
Look whore you’ve put Hod, jnsi look! He- 
harnoss I hem! Talcon miisl always ho on your 
righi— how many lim(*s have I l(dd you?” 

Sonika nnhilched his gnu with leisurely 
movomenis, and laid il a(‘ross I he fi»el of the 
hallerina.s. FainI sounds of rest rained sohl)ing 
issued from (he carriage. 

At my hack Karahaiiov was saying: 

“So (liey harp liirned on ihe walerworks! 
I was afraid Ihey wonidii’l! Nice work, lads!" 

Five minnies later the carriage* made a 
fresh start. We raised (»ur hands to the (»eaks 
(d our caps with tin* utmost reserve, and 
without the* faintest lH»pe t>f r(‘ceiving any 
response, 'rin* ruhhe*r tires had hegiin lo 
hoiince ov(»r the stones, when a e lumsy shape, 
waving its arms and .sluMiting, flow' pa.sl us 
in pursuit of the carriage. 

"Stop! .Stf»p, forCihrist’s .sake! Do stop, 
dear friends!” 

Soroka pulled at Ihe reins in perplexity; 
oneof tlie halh*riiias was thrown nut of herseat. 
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“Oil, 1 almost forgot, may the Lord for- 
give me! Just let mo count the spokes!” 

Kozyr heiit over a wheel, the sound of 
sohhing from the carriage grew louder, and 
a pleasant contralto was added to it; 

“Now, now!” it admonished. 

Karahanov pu.shed Kozyr away from the 
wheel . 

"You, 1*0 p, go to—” 

L'uahle to contain himself, Rarabanov 
plunged, snorting, behind a tree. I could not 
liear it any longer myself. 

“(ii) on, Soroka!” 1 cried. “Enough of 
this dawdling! What (I’vou think voifre here 
for.^” 

So((ika dealt falcon a flick with a wide 
sweep of the whip, 'file buys gave way to un- 
restrained laughter, Rarabanov groaning be- 
neath a bush, even Anton laughing. 

“\\t)uldirt it be a joke if they were 
stopped by bandits, too? Then they really 
be late for their engagement!” 

Kozyr stood about in the crowd looking 
|)erp!exed, (|nite unable to understand what 
could have haj»pened to prevent him from 
counting the spokes. 


We had so much to think about that wo 
did not notice that six weeks had elap.sed. 
The supply manager of the W orkers’ and Peas- 



anls’ Inspection came punctual to Ibe mo- 
ment. 

“Well, what about our horses?" 

“They're all alive.” 

“When are you going to send them back?” 

Anton turned pale. 

“What d’you mean ‘send them back’? And 
who’s going to do the work?" 

“Contract, comrades,” said the manager 
of supplies in his dry voire. “Contract. And 
when can we have the wheal?” 

“The wheat? First it must be harvested 
and threshed. The wheal is still in the fields.” 

“And the wheels?” 

“Well, you see, our wheelwright didn’t 
count the spokes — he doesn’t know how many 
spokes go to a wheel. And the dimensions . . . . ” 

The manager of supplies considered him- 
self a great man in the colony. Supply mana- 
ger to the W’orkers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 
you know! 

“You’ll have to pay forfeits under the con- 
tract. According to the terms of the contract. 
From today, you know, ten pounds a day, 
ten pounds of wheat. Take it or leave it.” 

'The supply manager took his departure. 
Bratchenko, following his droshky with angry 
eyes, .said briefly: “The swine!” 

We were greatly upset. Wo needed the 
horses desperately, but wo couldn’t give him 
our whole harvest! 
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Kalina Ivanovich grumbled: 

“I’m nol going to give them any wheat, 
the parasites! Fifteen poods a month, and 
now another ten pounds a day! They write 
everything by theory there, but we have to 
work for our bread. And then give up our 
bread to them, and give them back the horses! 
Get it where you can, but don’t think I'm 
going to give you any wheat.” 

The buys were up in arms against the con- 
tract. 

“Ilalher than give them up our wheat, 
let it dry on the stalks! Let them harvest 
the wheat, and leave us the horses!” 

Bratchenko settled the question in a spirit 
of compromise. 

“You can give up thf wheat, and the rye, 
and the potatoes, but you can say what you 
like — they won’t get the horses.” 

July came. The boys were mowing the grass, 
and Kalina Ivanovich was not easy in his 
mind. 

“The boys mow badly, they don’t know 
how. And this is only the hay, how it’ll be 
when it comes to the rye, I don’t know. There 
are seven desyatins of rye, eight of wheat, 
and then there’s the spring corn and oats. 
What’s to be done? Wo shall have to buy a 
reaper. ” 

“How can wc, Kalina Ivanovich? Where 
can wo find the money to buy a harvester.” 
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“U’ell then— a reaper. They used to cost 
a hundred and fifty rubles, or two hundred.” 

in the evening he brought me a handful 
of grain: 

“Look, we shall have to reap— in two days, 
not a minute later!” 

Preparations were made to reap with 
scythes. It was decided to celebrate the harvest, 
to celebrate the festival of the first sheaf. On 
the warm sands of our colony the rye ripened 
.‘iooner, aial this was convenient for the organ- 
ization of a holiday, for which we prepared 
as for a great festival. Many guests were invit- 
ed, a splendid dinner was prepared, a beauti- 
fi\l and significant ritual was thought out for 
the solcain commencement of our harvest. 
But the field was already adornedbwith arches 
and /Jags|^%ew been made for 

the laiys, and KaTmll fx^ovlih still itemed 
deefdy perturbed. 

‘The harvest is ruined! By the time it*s 
reaped, the grain will liave begun to scatter. 
We've been working for the crows.” 

But in the sheds the boys were sharpening 
their .scythes, and making rakes to fix on them, 
('on.srding Kalina Ivanovich; 

“Xothiiig will be lost, Kalina Ivanovich— 
we'll do it no worse than the real muzhiks do. ” 

Eight reapers were appointed. 

On the very day of the celebrations .Anton 
waked me in the early morning. 
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Festival of the First Sheaf 



“Some old man lias brought us a harvester. ” 

“A harvester!” 

“A sort of machine. A great big one with 
sails — a harvesler. lie wants to know if we'll 
buy it?” 

“Tell him to go away. How can we pay 
fur it? ^'ou know yourself how things are.” 

“He says we ran have it in exchange. He 
wants to excliange it for a horse.” 

1 dres.sed and went to the stables. In the 
middle of the yaid stood a harvesting machine, 
still fairly new, obviously specially repainted 
for a sale. It was surrounded by a crowd of 
our boys, and there was Kalina Ivanovich 
glancing fiercely now at the harvester, now 
at its owner, now at me. 

“Has he come to make fun of us? Who 
brought him here?” 

Tlie owner was unhainessing his horses. 
He was a respectable-looking individual with 
a venerable grey beard. 

"Why do you want to sell it?” inquired 
Hurun. 

The owner looked up. 

“I've got to marry off my son. And I 
have a harvester, another one. One is enough 
for us, but I've got to give my son a horse.” 

Karabanov whispered into my ear: 

“He's lying! I know him. ...” 

“Aren’t ymi from Storo/dievoye? ” he asked, 
turning to the old man. 
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“Tiiat's right— from Storozhovoyc. And 
who may you bo? Aren't you Semyon Kara- 
ban? Panas' son?” 

“Of course 1 am!” replied Semyon joyful- 
ly. “Then you must be Omelihenkol 1 sup- 
pose vou'rc afraid they'll ciuiliscale it? Isn't 
that it?” 

“They might confiscate it, for (»ne thing, 
and then I'm marrying (»ff my son. ...” 

“1 thought j our son was wit h I he atamans.” 

“Oh, no! G(k 1 foibid!” 

Semyon look upon himself the conduct of 
the whi)le operation. lie talked long with the 
owner, standing close to the hoises’ heads; 
the two nodded to one another, pounding one 
another on back and shoulder. Seinjon bore 
himself like a leal fanner, and it was (.b\ious 
that Orneh henko regarded him as a knowl- 
edgeable person. 

Half an hour later Semyon held a secret 
consultation on Kalina Ivanovich’s doorstep. 
This meeting was attended by myself, Kalina 
Ivano\ich, Karabanov, Hiinin, Zadon»v, Hrat- 
chenko, and two or Ihiee other eldi*r b<»ys. 
The rest .stood round the ha r\ ester, silently 
marvelling that there were pc*oph; on the earth 
who pf)s.‘sessed such a model of mechanical 
perfect ion. 

Semyrm explained that the old man wanted 
a horse frjr his harvester, that there was going 
to be a stocktaking of machinery in Storozhe- 
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voyc and that the owner of the harvester was 
afraid it would be confiscated without reim- 
biirsenieiu, whereas a horse would not be con- 
fiscated, for he was marrying off his son. 

“It may or may not be true, ** said Zadorov. 
“It's not our business, but we must have the 
hal ves! er. W e could take it out into the fields 
today. ” 

“liut what horse would you give away?” 
asked Anion. “Laddie and Landit are no good. 
Would you give Hed away?” 

“And why not Hed?” said Zadorov. “After 
all, it's a halves! er!” 

“Hed? Why, you. ...” 

Karabaiiov inlerriipled the hotheaded 
Anton. 

“Of course we can't give Red aw'ay, ” ho 
agreed. “He's !lie onl real horse in the col- 
ony. Why Hed? Let's give him Lion! He's a 
splendid-looking horse and still fit for stud.” 

Semyon looked slyly at Kalina Ivanovich. 

Kalina Ivanovich did not even reply to 
Semyon. Knocking out his pipe against the 
doorstep, he got on to his feet saying; 

“1 have no lime for such nonsense.” 

And turned back to his room. ^ 

Semyon winked at his departing back, 
whispering: 

“Really, Anton Semyonovich, let's! It'll 
all come right in the end. And w^e shall have 
a harve.-ter. ” 
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“They’ll jail us.” 

“Who? You? Not on your life! A harvester 
is worth more than a horse. Let the Workers’ 
and Peasants' Inspection take the harvester 
instead of Lion. What difference does it make 
to them? No loss, and we shall be ready with 
our grain. Lion's no good anyhow.” 

Zadorov lauglied infectiously. 

“What a story! After all, why not?” 

Burun said nothing, merely smiling and 
jerking the ear of rye between his teeth up 
and down. 

Anton laughed with sparkling eyes. 

“That would be a joke,” he said, “for the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection to harness 
a harvester to its phaeton, instead of Lyon.” 

The boys looked at me with burjiijig eyes. 

“Say, yes, Anton Semyonovich, do say 
yes! What’s the harm? Kven if they jail you, 
it won’t be for more than a week!” 

Burun became serious at last, and said: 

“There’s no getting round it — we shall 
have to give the stallion away. If we don’t, 
everyone will call us fools. The WPl, too!” 

1 looked at Burun and said simply: 

“You are right! Go and fetch the stallion, 
Anton.” They all rushed headlong for the 
stable. 

The owuicr of the harvester was pleased 
with Lion. Kalina Ivanovich pulled at my 
sleeve and whispered: 
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“Are you mad? Are you tired of life, or 
what? To hell with the colony, and the rye! 
Why should you risk your neck?” 

“Stop that, Kalina! What the hell! We'll 
have a harvester. ” 

An hour later the old man left, taking 
Lion. And two hours after that, Chernenko, ar- 
riving at the colony for our holiday, saw the 
harvester in the yard. 

“Oh, you fine fellows! Wherever did you 
got that beauty?” 

The boys fell suddenly silent, wdth the 
silence that precedes a storm. 1 regarded Cher- 
nenko w'ith a sinking heart, and replied: 

“Quito by chance.” 

Anton clapped his hands and leaped up 
and down. 

“Right or wTong, Comrade Chernenko, 
but the harvester's ou,\ Would you like to 
do a little work today.**” 

“On the harvester?” 

“That's right!” 

“All right, it Ml bring back the old days. 
Come on, then! Let’s try it!” 

Chernenko and the boys busied themselves 
with the harvester right up to the time for 
the celebrations, oiling, polishing, adjusting, 
testing. 

The moment the solemnities w^re over, 
Chernenko climbed up on the harvester, and 
clattered over the field. Karabanov almost 
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choking with laughter, cried out at the top 
of his voice: 

“Oh, ohl There goes the true master!” 

The supply manager of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection walked about the field, 
asking everyone he mel: “How is it Lion isn't 
anywhere to be scon? Where's Lion?” 

Anton pointed with his whip to the east. 

“Lion's in the new colony. We'll be reap- 
ing there tomorrow, let him have a rest!” 

Tables were set out in the woods. The boys 
seated Chernenko at the festive board, plied 
him with pic and borshch, and held him in 
talk. 

“That was a good idea of yours, to get a 
harve.ster, ” he said. 

’ “It was, wasn't it?” 

“Very good, very good!” 

“Which is better. Comrade Chernenko, a 
hor.'^e or a harvester?” asked Hratchenko, his 
eyes blazing. 

“Well, that depends. ... It depends what 
kind of a horse. ...” 

“Let's say a horse like Lion!” 

The WPl manager of supplies put down 
his spoon, his very ears twitching in alarm. 
Karabanov suddenly burst out laughing and 
hid his head beneath the table. Following his 
lead all the other lads startl'd shaking in par- 
oxysms of laughter. 'I'he supply manager 
leaped up and looked round wildly at the 
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trees, as if seeking for help. And Chernenko 
was completely mystified. 

“Why — is there anything wrong with 
Lion? ” 

“We exchanged Lion for a harvester, we 
exchanged him today, ” 1 said, without the 
slightest inclination to laugh. 

The supply manager collapsed on to the 
bench, and Chernenko stared openmouthed. 
Everyone fell silent. 

“Exchanged him for a harvester!” mut- 
tered Chernenko, glancing at the supply man- 
ager. 

The affronted supply manager rose in his 
scat. 

“It’s nothing but schoolboy imperti- 
nenro!” he exclaimed. “Hooliganism, obsti- 
nacy. ...” 

Suddenly Chernenko broke into a joyful 
smile. 

“Oh, soiis-of-bitchesl Did you really? \Vhat 
shall we do with a harvester?” 

“Well, wo have our contract — five times 
the amount of losses, ” cut in the supply man- 
ager harshly. 

“None of that!” said Chernenko with dis- 
taste. ‘Tom couldn’t do a thing like thaU” 

“/ couldn’t?” 

“That’s just it, you couldn’t, and there- 
fore shut up! And thq/ could! They’ve got to 
reap, and they know their grain is worth more 
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than your ‘five limes,' you see! And it's fine, 
loo, that they're not afraid of you and me. In 
a word, we're going to present them with 
the harvester today.” 

Working havoc with the festive tables and 
the soul of the supply manager of the WPI 
the boys tossed Chonienko skj wards. When 
the latter, shaking himself and laughing, at 
last stood on his own feet, Anton came to him, 
saying: 

“And what about Mary and Falcon?” 

“Well, what about them?” 

“Must \\c give I hem back?” 

Anton inclined his head in the direction 
of the supply manager. 

“Of course you must!” 

“I'm not going to,” said Anton. 

“Yes you are— -you've g{)t the harvester,” 
.‘^aid Chernenko angrily. 

\h\l Anton, too, could be angry. 

1 “Take your harvester!” ho cried. “To hell 
with your harvester! Can wo harness Kara- 
banov to it?” 

Anton retired to the stable. 

“Why, the son-jif-a-bitch! ” exclaimed 
Chernenko in perplexity. Around, all W'as si- 
lence. Chernenko glanced at the manager of 
supplies. 

“You arnl I have got ourselves into a mess, ” 
ho said. “You'll have to sell the hor.ses to 
them on some sort of an instalment plan. 



the devils! Fine boys, even if they are ban- 
dits! Come on, let’s find that raging devil of 
yours! ” 

Anton was lying on a heap of hay in the 
stable. 

“All right, Anton,” said Chernenko, “rvo 
sold you the hor.scs. ” 

Anton raised his head. 

“Not too dear? ” 

“You’ll pay somehow or other.” 

“That’s something like!” said Anton. 
“You’re a clever guy!” 

“I think so too,” smiled Chernenko. 

“Cleverer than your .supply manager.” 

21 

HORRID OLD MEN 

Summer evenings iu the colony were deli- 
cious. The tender, limpid sky made a vast 
background, the outskirts of tbe forest w'cro 
bushed in the twilight, the sunnowers edging 
the truck garden had gathered in a single sil- 
houette, aiul .seemed to be resting after the 
day’s heat, the sleep, chilly slope to the lake 
was merged in the confused outlines of the 
evening. There would bo people silting on a 
porch somewhere, their muffled talk faintly 
audible; but one could never make out who 
they were, and how many there were of them. 



While it is si ill almost light, there comes 
an hour when it is clifficiilt to recognize ob- 
jects, or distinguish them from one another. 
At that hour the colony always seemed to bo 
deserted. Where could all the boys be? one 
asked oneself. A stroll through the colony 
would enable you to see them all. In the stable 
a group of five is discussing something beneath 
a horse collar on the wall; there is quite a 
galhcring in the bakery, for the loaves will 
be ready in half an hour, and all who are in 
any way involved in this event — those on sup- 
per duty, and those on general duty — are 
seated on benches in the swept and garnished 
bakery, in peaceful conversation. Around the 
well the company bears a casual nature — one 
has come for a pail of water, another was just 
passing, yet another was detained there be- 
cause someone had been looking for him since 
the morning — all have forgotten about I ho 
water, and remembered something else, some- 
thing, perhaps, of no particular impor- 
tance — but what can be unimportant on a 
delightful summer evening? 

At the far end of the yard, just where the 
slope towards the lake begins, a veritable 
flock of little chaps is perched upon a fallen 
willow, which had long ago lost its bark, and 
Mityagin is spinning one of his inimitable 
yarns: 
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. . and so, in the morning, when the 
people came to the church, they looked round — 
not a single priest to be seen! What could 
have happened? Where had all the priests 
gone to? And the watchman said: ‘You know 
what? The devil has probably carried off our 
)}ricsts to the marsh. We have four priests!* 
‘Four?’ ‘Yes, that must bo it— -four priests 
have been carried off to the marsh in the 
night.’” 

The boys were listening in rapt silence, 
their eyes glowing, the silence only broken by 
an occasional joyful squeak from Toska. It 
was not so much the devil who amused him, 
as the stupid watchman who had boon on duty 
all night and could not make out whether it 
was his own or strange priests whom the devil 
had taken to tlie marsh. A picture was con- 
jured up of fat priests, all alike, with no names 
of their own, of the whole fussy, difficult 
undertaking. Just fancy! To carry them one 
by one on his shoulders to the marsh! 

From among the bushes, where there had 
once been a garden, comes the explosive laugh- 
ter of Olya Voronova, followed by the teasing 
baritone voice of J3urun, again laughter, this 
time not from Olya alone, but from a regular 
chorus of girls, and Burun springs into the 
glade, holding his crumpled cap on his head, 
and pursued by a gay, motley throng. Shela- 
putin lingers in the glade, unable to make up 
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his mind whether to laugh or run away, for 
the girls have accounts to square with him too. 
But these peaceful, meditative, poetical 
evenings did not always correspond to our 
moods. The storerooms of the colony, the cel- 
lars of the villagers, even the rooms of the 
teaching staff, had not ceased to be the objects 
of nefarious activities, though not on such a 
scale as had marked our colony in the first 
year. Missing articles had become a rarity. 
If a nc\v specialist in this respect did make 
his appearance amongst us, he quickly real- 
ized that he would have to deal not \vith the 
director, but with the majority of the collec- 
tive itself, and the collective could be ex 
Iremely cruel in its reactions. Karlier in the sum 
mer I had had difficulty in get ting a new boy out 
of the grip of the other members of the colony, 
who had caught him trying to get into Ekate- 
rina Grignryevna's room through the window. 
They beat him up with the blind fury and ruth- 
lessness of which the mob alone is capable. 
When I made my ai)pearance in their midst, 
I was just as furioiisly pushed aside, and 
.somebody called out passionately: “Make Anton 
get the hell out of here!” 

That summer Kuzma Leshy w'as sent by 
the Commission to the colojiy. He must have 
been of partly gipsy descent. His huge black 
eyes were well placed on his dusky counten- 
ance, and supplied with an excellent rotatory 
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apparatus, and nature had imposed a definite 
assignment upon these same eyes — to miss 
nothing which lay handy and could be stolen. 
The other members of Lesby’s body blindly 
carried out the orders of those gipsy eyes: 
Leshy’s feet carried him to the place where 
<he handy article lay, his hands obediently 
reached out for it, his back obediently bowed 
to take advantage of any natural means of 
shelter, his cars were ever on the alert for suspi- 
cious rustlings or other warning sounds. What 
part Leshy’s head took in all this it would 
be hard to say. Later in the history of the 
colony Loshy's head was appreciated at its 
worth, but at first it seemed to everyone the 
most unnecessary part of his body. 

This Leshy caused us both grief and enter- 
tainment. Tliere was not a day when lie did 
not get into trouble. Once it was for sneak- 
ing a lump of lard fr.m tlic carl, only just 
arrived from town, another lime for stealing 
a handful of sugar from the storeroom under 
the storekeeper’s very nose; he would pinch 
shag from his comrades' pockets, eat up half 
the bread on the way from the bakery to the 
kitchen, or lake a table knife during a talk 
about business in the room of one of Iho.teach- 
crs. Leshy never worked to a plan of the slight- 
est intricacy, or used any instrument, how- 
ever primitive. Ho was so made as to 
regard his hands as his best instrument. The 
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lads tried beating’ him up, but Lcsliy merely 
grinned: 

“What's the good of beating me? I don't 
kno^v myself how it happened. I'd like to 
see what you would have done!” 

Kuzma was a clieerful lad. In Ihe course of 
his sixteen his years he had accumulated much 
experience, travelled much, seen a lot, put 
in lime in the prisons of many gubernias, could 
read and write, was witty, remarkably agile 
and fcarle.‘5S in hi.s movements, could dance 
the hopak beautifully, and did not know the 
meaning of shyness. 

For these qualities the other boys forgave 
him much, but his thievish tendencies began 
to get on e\eryone's nerves. At last he got him- 
self ijjto a very ugly mess, which kept him on 
his back for a hnig time after, lie broke into 
the bakery one night and was severely beaten 
up with a log. Our baker, Kostya Vetkovsky, 
had long suffered from continual shortage of 
bread, (uily coming to light during delivery, 
and then there was a chionic diminution in 
surplus weight after baking, and chronic scold- 
ings from Kalina Ivanovich. Kostya laid a 
trap which was succe.ssful beyond expectations, 
Leshy walking straight into it, one night. 
The next morning Leshy went to Ekaterina 
Grigoryevna, asking for help. He had been 
climbing up a tree to get some mulberries, 
he said, and got scratched. Ekaterina Grigo- 
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ryevna was extremely surprised at such a san- 
guinary result of a mere fall from a tree, but 
it was none of her business — she bandaged 
Leshy's coiiriLeiiaiice and helped him to the 
dormitory — for Leshy could not have got so 
far alone. Until the right moment came Kos- 
tVa confided to no one the details of that 
night in the bakery, but he spent all his spare 
time at Kuzma’s bedside, reading him The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

\\ hen Leshy recovered he himself told 
the whole story, and was the first to laugh at 
his own misfortune. 

“Listen, Kuzma,” said Karabanov, “if I 
alw^ays had such l)ad luck, I would long ago 
have given up stealing. You'll get yourself 
killed one of these days.” 

“I keep wondering myself, ” mused Kuzma, 
“how it is I'm always unlucky. It's probab- 
ly because I'm not a real thief. I'll have to 
try again a few^ times, and if nothing comes 
of it, I shall have to give it up. That's right, 
isn't it, Anton Semyonovich?” 

“A few' times?” 1 repeated. “In that case 
don't put it off, try today, nothing will come 
of it, anyhow. You're no good at such things.” 

“No good?” 

“None at all. But Semyon Petrovich told 
me you'd make a splendid smith.” 

“Did he?” 

“Yes, he did. But he said, too, that you 
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had sneaked l\\\ new laps from Ihe smiLliy — 
they're probably in your pockets this very 
minute.” 

Leshy came as close to blushing as his 
dusky counLenanco permit led. Karahanov 
seized Lesliy by the pocket, guffawing as only 
Karabanov could guffaw. 

“Of course they are! Here's j^our first 
time, and. you muffed it!” 

“Oh, hell! ” said Lesliy, emptying his pock- 
ets. 

Within the colony it was only cases of 
this sort which arose. Things were much w’orse 
in respect to the so-called environments. The 
village cellars continued to enjoy the sympa- 
thy of the colonists, but this matter w'as now^ 
perfectly regulated, and reduced to a highly- 
organized system. Only seniors took part in 
cellar operations, juniors were excluded, and 
at the slightest attempt on their part to go 
underground, these seniors ruthlessly and in 
all good faith pre.ssed criminal charges against 
them. The seniors arrived at such extraordi- 
nary skill that even the tongues of the kulaks 
did not venture to lay this dirty business to 
the door of the colony. Moreover, I had every 
reason to believe that the executive leadership 
in all cellar operations was in the hands of 
no less an expert than Milyagin. 

Mityagin had been a thief from his child- 
hood. If ho did not steal in the colony, it was 
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because he icspccLcd its inmates, and Lliurough- 
ly understood that to steal in the colony was 
to injure his comrades. But nothing was sacred 
to Mityagin at the town markets or on 
the premises of the villagers. He ol’ten absent- 
ed himself from the colony in the night, and 
the next morning it would be difficult to get 
him up for breakfast. He always asked for 
leave on Sundays, returning laic at night, 
sometimes in a new cap or muffler, and always 
with gifts which he distributed among the 
younger boys. The liltle ones adored Mitya- 
gin, who, somehow or other, managed to con- 
ceal from them his frankly predatory phi- 
losophy. 

Mityagin still retained his affection for 
me, but •Ihe subject of stealing was never 
broached between us. 1 knew that he was not 
to be helped by talking. 

And yet Mityagin caused me great anxiety. 
He was one of the most intelligent and gifted 
of the boys, and therefore enjoyed universal 
respect. He knew how to display his thievish 
nature in the most attractive light. He was 
always surrounded by a suite of older boys, 
and this suite behaved with the tact of Mitya- 
gin hiiiKself, with Mityagin’s own respect fjr 
the colony and the teachers. It was difficult 
to ascertain what this company occupied 
itself with in the mysterious hours of dark. 
To do this it would have been necessary either 
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tu spy on llic'in, or to inieriTgatc a few of the 
boys, and il seemed to me lliat cither of these 
systems would disturb the tone which had 
been so laboriously created. 

\\bene\er 1 haj)pened to learn of one of 
Milyagin’s escapades, 1 would openly haul him 
over the coals at a meeting, soinelimes inflict 
a penalty on him, or call him into my office 
to re[)ro\e him in privale. Milyagin usually 
maintained silence with a perfeclly calm de- 
meanour, smiling willi peilect coidialiLy and 
good humour, and when leaving, invariably 
calling out in affeclionalc*, giave tones: 

“(Jrood nighl, Anton Semyonovich!” 

He was a frank siipporfer of Ihe colony’s 
good name, and was extremely indignant 
when anyone got cauglil. 

”1 don't understand where these asses 
sirring from? Always biting off nnne than 
they can chew!” 

1 foresaw tliat we should ha\o to part 
with Mil \ agin. It was anm.yiiig to have to 
ackia wkdge my pcA\ei lej-sness, and I was sor- 
i\ U r Miljagin. He himself pre bably realized 
theie was no g( cd in his slajing in the colony, 
bill he (lid not want to l(»ave a jilacc in which 
he had made so many friends, and where the 
liltle i nts were drawn to him as flies arc drawn 
to sugar. 

Woisl of all was the fact lhat even boys 
who seimcd to be sin iig numbers of the col- 
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Icctivc— Karabaiiov, Wrshnev, Volukhov — 
began to be iiilccLcd by the Mityagiii philos- 
ophy. The only one to show real, open op- 
posilion lo Milyagin was lielukhin. It is notc- 
.worlhy that Ihc enrnily between Mityagiii 
and Heliikhin never assumed the form of a 
Drawl, or came to fighting or even quarrel- 
ling. Belukhin openly announced in the dor- 
mitory that so long as Milyagin was there, 
Ihere would always be thieves in the colony. 
Milyagin heard him wilh a smile on his face, 
and replied wilhoiit Ihe slightest rancoui: 

“\\c can’t all be honest folk, Matvei. 
What Ihe hell would your honesty be worth 
if there were no thieves? You get all the cred- 
it through me.” 

“I get credit through you! W'hy d’you talk 
such nonsense? ” 

“Just like Ihal! I steal, and you don’t 
steal, and so you gain glory. And if nobody stole, 
everyone would be the same. 1 consider Anton 
Semyonovich ought puiposely to take in chaps 
like me. Olheiwise tliere’d bo no way for chaps 
like you lo make good,” 

“What rubbish!” said Belukhin. “There 
are countries where there aren’t any thieves. 
“There’s Denmark, and Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland. I’ve read there aren’t any ihicves 
there. ” 

“Thai’s a lie! ” stammered Vershnev. “They 
steal there, too. And what's the good of not 
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having thieves? Look how insignificant they 
are — l)en-dcnmark and Switzer laud T’ 

“And what about us?” 

“Us? Just look at us, just see how’ we’ve 
shown ourselves — look at the Revolution, just 
look at it!” 

“People like you are tlie first to oppose a 
revolution, so there!” shoiiled lielukhin. 

Utterances like these would especially in- 
furiate Karabanov. lie would leap out of bed, 
shaking his fists, and darling ferocious glances 
from his black eyes at the good-natured face 
of Bclukhin. 

“What arc you making all this fuss about?” 
he would cry. “What if Mityagin and 1 eat an 
extra roll, is that going to harm the Revolu- 
tion? You measure eve»ylhing in rolls.” 

“Stop hurling your rolls at me! It’s not 
the roll, it’s that you’re a swine, going about 
digging into the earth with your snout!” 

Ry the end of the summer the activities 
of Mityagin and his companions assumed co- 
lossal dimensions on the neighbouring melon 
beds. In our parts watermelons and muskmcl- 
ons had been abundantly sown this year, some 
of the more prosperous farmers having planted 
several desyatins with them. 

The stealing of melojis began with an occa- 
sional raid on the melon fields. Stealing from 
melon fields has never been accounted a crim- 
inal offence in the Ukraine, and village boys 
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have always gone in for minor raids on neigh- 
bouring melon fields. The owners maintained 
a more or less good-natured attitude to such 
raids— twenty thousand melons were some- 
times gathered on a single desyatin, and if a 
',])undred or so disapjjearcd during the summer, 
the loss w'as scarcely felt. For all that, there 
was always a hut erected in the middle of 
the melon field, in which theie lived some 
old man who did not so much protect the 
melons as keep a record of uninvited guests. 

Every now and then one of these old men 
would come to mo with his complaints: 

“Your lads were in the melon field yester- 
day. Tell them it’s Jiot right to do that. Let 
them come straight to the luit, there’s always 
enough to tieal a fellow. Just tell me — I’ll 
choose you the best watermelon in the field 
myself. ’’ 

I transmitted the * .d man’s request to 
the boys. They gratified it that very evening, 
merely introducing a slight amendment to 
the system proposed by the old man: while 
the very best melon chosen by the old man 
w'as being eaten, to the accompaniment of 
friendly conversation anent the quality of the 
melons last year as compared to the crop the 
year of the Japanese war, uninvited guests 
wore roving over the melon field, filling the 
turned-up hems of their shirts, pillow'cases, and 
sacks with melon.s while quite dispen.<5ing 



with converse tioii of any sort. That first eve- 
ning, taking advantage of the old man’s kind 
invitation, VcMshncv suggested that liclukhin 
should visit the old man. The others raised 
no objections to this preferential treatment. 
Matvei returned from the melon field well 
content. 

“It was ever so nice, upon my word, it was! 
We had a talk, and made a guy happy. . . .” 

Vershnev sat on a bench smiling calmly. 
Karabanov burst into the room. 

“Well, Matvei, did you have a good lime?” 

“You see, Semyon, we can be good neigh- 
bours, loo.” 

“All very well for you! You've had your 
fill of melon, but what about us?” 

“You’re a funny guy! You can go to him 
yourself! ” 

“I like that! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! A man invites us, and are wo all to 
go? That would be beastly cheek— there’s six- 
ty of us!’’ 

The next day Ver.shnev again proposed 
that belukhin should go to see the old man. 
Bclukhin magnanimously refused the offer — 
let someone else go! 

“How am I to find anyone else? Come on! 
You needn’t eat any melon. You can just sit 
and talk. ” 

Bclukhin decided that VeishiK‘\ was right, 
lie even liked the idea of going to .‘^ee tlie old 
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man and showing that the colonists didn’t 
only go to him for the sake of walcrmoloiis. 

Butlhcold man received his guest extreme- 
ly coldly, and Belukhin had no cliance of 
displaying his disijiterestodness. On tlie con- 
\trary the old man showed him his giin and said: 

“Your felons carried off half the melons 
while you were silting here talking, yesterday. 
How can you? I see 1 shall have to Ireat you 
differently. I shall shoot, that I will!” 

Belukhin, covered with confusion, re- 
l iirned to the colony and, once in the dormitory, 
began to shout out his indignation. The boys 
all laughed, and Milyagin said: 

“What’s the mailer with you — has the 
old man hired you as his lawyer? Yesterday 
you gobbled up the best melon, while keeping 
well within the law — what more do you want? 
And ])erhaps we never saw a single one. W hat 
proof has the old man? 

The old man did not come to me any more. 
But it was clear by many signs and tokens 
that a veritable orgy of melon stealing was 
going on. 

One morning, glancing into the dormitory, 
I noled lhat the whole floor was strewn with 
melon rind. 1 gave the monilor a rowing 
punished someone or other, and demanded 
that this should not happen again. And for 
the next few days Iho dormitories w^ere as 
clean as usual. 
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The mild, oxqiiisilc suninier evenings, 
filled with I he iniiimnr of conversation, with 
an almcsphere of afi'edion, willi unexpected 
hursts of resonant laughter, melted inlo sol- 
emn, crystalline nights. 

Dreams, the fragrance of pine and mint 
the rustlings of hiids and the echo of the hark- 
ing of dogs in s(une distant land, hovered 
over I lie slee[)ing colony. I went out on to 
my poich. Firm refund the corner appeared 
the monitor (>n night duty, and asked me the 
time. Bouquet, the sptdted d( g, followed him 
through the evening coolness on noiseless paws. 

I could slee[) in peace. 

But this peace covered e.xtremely compli- 
cated and distiiiieling events. 

Ivan Ivanovich hajipened to ask me: 

“Is it hy your older that the horses roam 
about the yard all night long? They might he 
stolen. ...” 

Bratdienko fired up. 

“Aren’t the horses to he allowed a hreath 
of air, then?” he asked. 

The next day Kalina Ivanovich asked: 

“What makes those horses look inlo the 
dormitory windi.ws?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Go and see for youiself! I'lie moment day 
breaks they stand under the wimlows. What 
makes them do it?” 
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1 verified Ibis stalcment. it vras quite 
true — in the early morning all our horses, and 
the bullock Gavryushka, presented to us on 
account of his ago and uselessness by the eco- 
nomic section of the Department of Public 
•Education, ranged themselves beneath the 
windows among the lilacs and the bird cher- 
ries, standing there motionless for hours, 
apparently in anticipation of something pleas- 
ant. 

In the dormitory I questioned the boys: 

“What makes the horses look into your 
windows? ” 

Oprishko sat up in bed, glanced towards 
the window, smiled, and shouted to someone: 

“Seryozha — go and ask those idiots what 
they’re standing under the windows for?” 

Giggles came from beneath blankets. Mi- 
tyagin, stretching, said in his bass voice: 

“We shouldn’t have ’ken such inquisitive 
beasts into the colony — it’s just another worry 
for you.” 

I attacked Anton. 

“What’s all this mystery about? What 
makes the horses hang about hero every morn- 
ing? What do you tempt them with?” 

Delukhin pushed Anton aside. 

“Don’t you worry, Anton Semyonovich,” 
he .said. “No harm will come to the horses. 
Anton gets them here on purpose, so they 
must expect something nice.” 
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“That's enough of your chatter!” said Ka- 
rabanov. 

“Wo’ll tell you. You forbade us to throw 
melon rind on the floor, and there's always 
someone among us who happens to have a 
melon. ...” 

“What d’yoii moan ‘happens (o have'?” 

“Why, of cour.se! Sometimes the old man 
treats us, sometimes they bring them from 
the village. ...” 

“The old man treats you?” I repeated re- 
proachfully. 

“W ell, he, or somebody else. And where 
are we to throw the rinds? So Anton lets the 
luHses out. And the fellows treat them.” 

I left the dormitory. 

After dinner Mityagin staggered into my 
office bearing an enormous melon. 

“For you to try, Anton Semyonovich.” 

“Where did you get it from? Get out of 
here with your melon! Altogether, 1 mean to 
take you all in hand, in good earnest.” 

“The melon is perfectly legitimate, and 
was specially cho.^en for you. I'he old man has 
been paid real money for that melon. And of 
course it's high time you did lake us in hand, 
we won't be offended if you do.” 

“You gel out of here with your melon and 
your talk!” 

"J'en minutes later, a regular deputation 
entered, bearing the melon referred to. To my 



astonishment, the spokesman was Bolukhin, 
who could hardly speak for laughing. 

‘These swine, Anton Semyonovich, if you 
only knew how many melons they eat every 
night! What’s the use of concealing it? Volo- 
khov alone . . . but of course that’s not the 
point. . . . How they get them — leL that lie 
on their coiLscienccs— but there’s no getting 
away from it, they treat me, the bounders. 
They’ve found out the weak place in my youth- 
ful heart, you know — I simply adore melons. 
Even the girls got their share, and Toska 
gets treated, too. It has to be admitted that 
they’re not quite without generous feelings. 
Well, and we know you don’t get any melon, 
all you get is unpleasantnesses on account of 
these accur.sed melons. Therefore we beg you 
to accept our humble offering. I’m an honest 
person, not one of your Vershnevs, you can 
believe mo, the old m. a has been paid for 
this melon, more, perhaps than the value of 
the human toil invested in it, as it says in 
economic politics.” 

Thus concluding. Belukhin suddenly fell 
serious, placed the melon on my table, and 
moved modestly aside. 

Vershnev, dishevelled and tattered as ever 
peeped from behind Mityagin. 

“P-p-polilical ec-c-conomy, not economic 
p p-politics, ” he amended. 

‘‘It’.s all the same." 
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"Huw did you pay Iho old man?” J 
asked. 

Karabanov began cliocking off on his fin- 
gers: 

“Vershnev soldered a handle on his mug; 
Gild put a patch on his boot, and 1 kepUvatcl* 
for him half tlie night.” 

“I can just imagine how many melons you 
added to this one during I he night.” 

“Quite true!” said Helukhiu. “I can an- 
swer for that! We keep in touch wilh that old 
man, now. Hut there’s a melon field just out- 
side the forest, where the walchman’s a spite- 
ful guy — always ready to shoot.” 

“\Vhat— -and have rjou begun going to the 
melon fields?” 

“No — 1 don't go myself, but 1 hear the 
shots — you know, one sometimes happens to 
be passing by. ...” 

I thanked the boys for the magnificent 
melon. 

A few (lays later 1 saw the “spiteful 

He came to me, utterly disheartened. 

“How's all this going to end?” he ex- 
claimed. “They used to go out stealing mostly 
in the night, and now there's no escape from 
them even in the daytime — they come at 
dinnertime in bands. It's enough to make one 
cry— you go after one, and the others run over 
the whole field.” 



I warned the boys that I should go myself 
and help lo guard the melon field, or that I 
would hire a watchman at the expense of the 
colony. 

''‘Don't you believe that muzhik,” said 
Mityagiii. “It's not a matter of melons — he 
won't lot anyone pass by the melon fields.” 

“And why should you? What takes you 
there? ” 

“What’s it lo do with him where we go? 
Why should ho fire?” 

Another day Belukhin warned me: 

“This is going lo end badly. The chaps 
arc simply furious. The old man's afraid of 
sitting in the hut now, he's got two others 
watching with him, and they've all got guns. 
And the chaps won't stand for that!” 

That very night the boys from the colony 
advanced in skirmish ar»ay towards the melon 
field. The military drill vO which I had sub- 
jccled them was of use here. By midnight half 
the colony was lying beside the boundary of 
the melon field, after having sent out patrols 
and scouts. When the watchmen raised the 
alarm the boys shouted “Hurrah!” and 
rushed to the attack. The watchmen retreated 
into the woods, in their panic leaving their 
guns in the hut. Some of the boys occupied 
themselves with plucking the fruits of con- 
quest, rolling the melons down the slope 
towards the boundary of the field, the others 
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embarked upon reprisals Uy selling fire to 
the big hut. 

One of I he waUhmen riislit d lo I he colony 
and waked me np. We haslened lo Ihc field 
of bailie. 

The hut on ils mound was enveloped ir 
flames, and giving off a glow as if a whole 
village was on life. As we ran up lo I he melon 
field a few shells rang oul. 1 could sec I he boys, 
lying in legular sqinids among Ihc melon 
beds. Eveiy now and Ihen Ihese squads rose 
to their feet and ran towards the burning hut. 
S(mewheie on the right Hank Milyagin was 
giving oul oideis. 

‘TJoiiT go straight, go round!” 

“WIkj’s that shooting?” 1 asked the old 
man. 

‘‘11(jw do I kn».\v? lliere’s iKtbfdy there. 
Maybe somebody left a gun there, maybe 
the gun’s going off by itself.” 

tverylljing was, as a mailer of fad, over. 
On my appearance the b('ys seemed lo vaJiish 
into thin air. The old man sighed and went 
Inmie. 1 went back to life colfmy. LTler si- 
lence reigned in the doimilories. Kveryone was 
not only asleep, but snoring. 1 never heard 
such snoring in my life. 1 said softly: 

‘Stop that fooling and get up!” 

The sufjiing ceased, but cverytfuc con- 
linued stubbornly to sleep. 

‘‘Get up, I tell you!” 
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Tousled heads were raised from pillows. 
MiLyagiii looked al me with unseeing eyes: 

“What’s the matter?” 

But Karabanov could not keep it up any 
longer. 

“That’ll do, Mityaga, what’s the 
good. ...” 

They all sunounded me and began to 
narrate with enthusiasm the details of the 
glorious night. Taranets suddenly jumped as 
if .stung. 

“There were guns in the hut!” be ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, they’re burnt new!” 

“'I'he wood has burned, but the rest could 
bo used. ” 

And he plunged out of the dormitory. 

“This may be all great fun,” 1 said. “But 
just the same it’s real banditism. I can’t 
stand it any more. If j u intend going on 
like this we shall have to part company. 
It’s a disgrace— no peace in the colony, or 
in the whole district, either by day or bv 
night!” 

Karabanov seized me by the arm. 

“It shan’t happen again! We sec for our- 
selves that it’s gone far enough. Don’t we, 
fellows? ” 

The fellows gave a buzz of confirmation. 

‘That’s alt nothing but words,” I told 
them. “I give you fair warning, if this bandi- 
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lism gucs on, ]’ll expel somebody from Iho 
colony. Mind, this is the Iasi lime 1 shall warn 
you! ” 

The next day carls visited the melon field, 
gathered up all that remained, and departed. 

On my table lay the muzzles and smallp*' 
parts of the burned guns. 


AMPUTATION 

The boys did not keep their promise. Nei- 
ther Karabanov, nor Mityagiu, nor any of the 
other members of the group discontinued the 
raids on the melon fields, or the attacks on 
the village larders and cellars. At last they 
organized a fresh, extremely complicated un- 
dertaking, which brought about a verftable 
cacophony of events both pleasant and un- 
pleasant. 

One night they stole into Luka Semyono- 
vich’s garden, and carried off two hives togeth- 
er with the honey and the bees. I'hey brought 
the hives into the colony in the night, and 
deposited them in the cobbler’s shop, which 
was not working just .then. In their joy they 
got up a feast in which many of the boys 
took part. In the morning a complete list of 
the participants could have been draw'n up, 
for they all went about with red, swollen 
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faces. Leshy even had to have recourse to the 
ministrations .of Ekaterina Grigoryevna. 

Called to the office, Mityagin immediately 
acknowledged that the whole adventure had 
been his doing, refused to name his confeder- 
ates, and actually expressed astonishment: 

“There’s nothing in it! We didn't take 
the beehives for ourselves, we brought them 
to the colony. If you consider bees shouldn't 
be kept in the colony, 1 can take them back. ’’ 

“What will you take back? The honey’s 
been ealeii, and the bees have flown away.” 

“Jxist as you like. I meant it for the best," 

“No, Mityagin, the bert will be for you 
to leave us in peace! You’re, already a grown- 
up man, you and I will never agree, we’d 
better part!” 

“I think so too. ” 

It was essential to get rid of Mityagin as 
soon as possible. It was oow clear to me that 
I had unpardonably postponed the fulfilment 
of this decision, and had been shutting my eyes 
to the gradual process cf rot which had begun 
in our midst. There may have been nothing 
particularly vicious about the adventures in 
the melon fields, or the raiding of the hives, 
but the continual interest of the boys in these 
affairs, days and nights filled with the same 
everlasting preoccupations and strivings, im- 
plied the complete abandonment of the devel- 
opment of our moral tone, and consequently— 
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stagnation. And on Iho surface of this stagna- 
tion extremely unpleasant contours could al- 
ready bo traced by a seeing eye — the offhand 
manners of the boys themselves, a specific 
vulgarity in the attitude both to the colony 
itself and to work of all kinds, a tiresome vac- 
uous facetiousness, the elements of what was 
undoubtedly cynicism, I could see that even 
boys like Belukhin and Zadorov, while them- 
selves taking no part in anything criminal, 
had begun to lose their former radiance of 
personality and to acquire as it were a scaly 
surface. Our plans, an interesting book, po- 
litical questions, were being relegated to the 
background, while cheap, sporadic adventures 
and their endless discussion, occupied the cen- 
tre of atlejition. All this reacted unfavourably 
both upon the outward appearance of the boys 
themselves, and upon the colony as a whole — 
slack movements, superficial and dubious chal- 
lenges to witticisms, carelessly thrown on 
clothes, and dirt swept into corners. 

I made out a discharge paper forMityagin, 
gave him five rubles for the way — he said 
he was going to Odessa — and wished him 
luck. 

“May I .say goodbye to the fellows?” 

‘Certainly, ” 

1 don't knowhow they parted. Mityaginlcft 
tow'ards evening, seen off by almost the entire 
colony. 
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That night everyone went about looking 
dejected, the younger hoys were dull, their 
habitual unflagging energy slowed down. Ka- 
rabanov flumped down upon an overturned 
packing case just outside the storeroom, and 
.stayed there till bedtime. 

Leshy came into my office. 

“How we miss Mityagin!” he said. 

Ho waited long for my reply, hut I did 
not answer Leshy. Ho went away as ho had 
come. 

1 worked late that night. At about two, 
leaving the office, I noticed a light in the sta- 
ble loft. I waked Anton and asked him: 

“Who’s in the loft?” 

Anton shrugged a shoulder indifferently, 
replying as if unwillingly: 

“Mityagin’s there.” 

“Why is ho there?” 

“How do / know?” 

I climbed up to the loft. Several persons 
wore grouped around a stable lamp — Karaba- 
nov, Volokhov, Leshy, Prikhodko and Osad- 
chy. They regarded me in silence. Mityagin 
was busy in a corner of the loft, I could hardly 
make him out in the darkness. 

“Come to the office, all of you,” I said. 

While I was unlocking the door of my 
office, Karabanov gave the order: 

“No point in everyone coming. Mityagin 
and I will do.” 
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I raised no objcclion. 

Wc went into the office. Karabanov 
flopped down onto the couch, Mityagia stand- 
ing in the corner by the door. 

“What did you come back to the colony 
for?” 

“There was some business to be settled.” 

“What business?” 

“Just a thing wo had to do.” 

Karabanov was looking at me with a burn- 
ing, steady gaze. Suddenly he gathered him- 
self together, and, with a snake-like move- 
ment, landed at my table, over which he bent, 
bringing his burning eyes close to my glasses: 

“D'you know what, Anton Semyonovich! ” 
he said. “D’you know what? I’ll go with Mi- 
tyagin too!” 

“What were you up to in the loft?” 

“Nothing special, really. But just the 
same, not the thing for the colony. And I’ll 
go with Mityagin. Since we don’t suit you — 
very w'oll — we’ll go out and seek our for- 
tunes. Perhaps you’ll find some better members 
for the colony. ” 

He had always been .something of a play 
actor, and now he acted the injured party, no 
doubt hoping that I would be ashamed of my 
own cruelty, and leave Mityagin in the col- 
ony. 

I looked Karabanov in the eyes and once 
moro asked: 
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“Whal did you all get together about?” 

For all reply Karabanov looked question* 
iiigly at Mityagiii. 

1 rose from behind the table and said to 
Karabaiio\: 

“Have you a revolver on you?” 

“No,” he replied firmly. 

“Turn out your pockets!"' 

“Surely you’re not going to search me, 
Anton Semyonovich!” 

“Turn out your pockets!” 

“There you are — look!” cried Karabanov 
almost hysterically, turning out all his pock- 
ets, both in his trousers and his jacket, scat- 
tering on the floor shag and crumbs of rye 
bread. 

I went up to Mityagiii. 

“Turn out your pockets!” 

Mityagin fumbled clumsily in bis pockets. 
He brought out a purse, .. bunch of keys and 
a muster key, smiled shamefacedly and said; 

“That’s all!” 

I thrust my hand into his trouser belt and 
brought out a middle-sized Browning. There 
were three cartridges in the clip. 

“Whose is it?” 

“It’s my revolver, ” said Karabanov. 

“Why did you lie to me, and say you had 
none? All right! Get the hell out of the colo- 
ny, and be quick about it! Now, get out and 
stay out! D’you understand?” 
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I sat down to the table again, and made out 
a discharge paper for Karabanov. He took the 
paper in silence, looked contemptuously at the 
five rubles which 1 extended to him, and said: 

“We can dispense with thatl Good- 
bye!” 

Ho stretched out his hands towards me, 
squeezing my fingers in a painful grip, made 
as if to say something, but instead rushed 
suddenly to the open door and melted into 
its dark aperture. Mityagin did not put out 
his hand, and said no word of farewell. lie 
wrapped the folds of his jacket around him with 
a sweeping gesture, and slunk after Karabanov 
with the inaudible footsteps of a thief. 

I went out to the doorstep. A crowd of 
boys had collected in front of the porch. Leshy 
started after the departing figures at a run, 
but only got as far as the outskirts of the for- 
est and came back. Anton was standing on 
the top step, murmuring something. Delukhin 
suddenly shattered the silence. 

“That’s thatl Well — I admit the justice 
of it!” 

“It may bb-be just, ” stammered Versh- 
nev, “b-b-but I c-c-can’t help feeling sorry!" 

“Who for?” I asked. 

“For Semyon and Mityaga. Aren't you?” 

“I’m sorry for you, Kolka.” 

I turned into my office and hoard Holukhin 
adjuring Vershnev. 
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“You’re a fool, you don't understand a 
thing — books haven’t done anything for you. ” 

For two days nothing was heard of those 
who had gone. I did not worry much about 
Karabanov— his father lived in Storozhevoye. 
He would go about the town for a week and 
then he would go to his father. I had no doubt 
as to the fate of Mityagin. He would rove the 
streets for a year, serve a few terms in prison, 
get into some serious trouble, be sent to an- 
other town, and in five or six years would 
cither bo knifed by his own gang, or sentenced 
to be shot. There was no other course open 
to him. Perhaps ho would drag Karabanov 
down with him. It had happened once — after 
all Karabanov did go robbing, armed with 
a revolver. 

Two days later whispers circulated in the 
colony. 

“They say Semyon nd Mityaga are rob- 
bing people on the highroad. Last night they 
robbed some butchers from Rcshctilovka. ” 

“Who says so?” 

“The Osipov’s milkwoman came, and she 
says it was Semyon and Mityagin.” 

The boys whispered in corners, stopping 
when anyone came near them. The seniors 
went about with scowling countenances, would 
neither read, nor talk, gathering by twos and 
threes in the evening, exchanging few and inau- 
dible words. 
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The teachers tried not to mention the boys 
■who had left us in my presence. Once, how- 
ever, Lydochka said; 

“After all, one can’t help being sorry for 
the lads.” 

“Let’s come to an agreement, Lydochka, ” 
I said. “You pity them to your heart’s con- 
tent, and leave me out of it.” 

“Oh, very well!” said Lydia Petrovna huf- 
filly. 

About five days later, I was returning from 
town in the cabriolet. Red, who had grown fat 
on the summer’s bounty, was trotting cheer- 
fully home. Next to me .sal Anton, with his 
head bent low on his chest, absorbed in his 
thoughts. We were quite used to our deserted 
road, and anticipated nothing of interest on 
the way. 

Suddenly Anton said: 

“Look — aren’t these our fellows? Well! If 
it isn’t Semyon and Milyagin!” 

Ahead of us two figures loomed up in the 
empty road. Only the keen sight of Anton 
could have made out with such certainty that 
these were Mityagin and his comrade. Red 
carried us rapidly towards them. Anton began 
to show signs of uneasiness, and glanced at 
my holster. 

“You’d better put your gun in your pock- 
et, where it’ll be handier. ” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!" 
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“Have it your own way, thenl” 

Anion pulled at Ihe reins. 

"What a good thing we came across you!” 
said Semyon. “We didn’t part quite good 
friends, then, you know!” 

Mityagin smiled, as ever, cordially. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“We were hoping to. come across you. 
You said we weren’t to show ourselves in the 
colony, so we didn’t go there.” 

“Why didn’t you go to Odessa?” 

“It’s all right hero, so far. In the winter 
I’ll go to Odessa.” 

“Aren’t you going to work?” 

“We’ll see how things pan out, ” said Mi- 
tyagin. “We’re not offended with you, Anton 
Semyonovich, don’t think we arc! Every one 
has his own path laid out for him.” 

Semyon beamed wilh frank joyfulness. 

“Will you stay with Mityagin?” I asked 
him. 

“I don’t know. I’m trying to get him to 
come along with me to my old man, my fath- 
er, but ho keeps making difficulties.” 

“His father’s a muzhik, ” said Mityagin, 
“I’ve had enough of them.” 

They went with me as far as the turning 
towards the colony. 

“Think kindly of us!” said Semyon, when 
it came to parting. “Come on, let’s have a 
farewell kiss!” 
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Mityagin laughed. 

“You arc a seiitimcnial guy, Semyon,” ho 
said. “You’ll never amount to anything.” 

“Are you any better yourself?” retorted 
Semyon. 

Theircombined laughter resounded through- 
out the woods, they waved their caps, and we 
parted. 


23 

SELECTED SEED 

By the end of autumn an extremely gloomy 
period had begun in the colony — the gloomiest 
in our whole history. The expulsion of Kara- 
banov and Mityagin had been an extremely 
painful operation. The fact that “the very 
smartest of the fellows” had been expelled, 
who up till then had enjoyed the greatest in- 
fluence in the colony, loft the others rudder- 
less. 

Both Karabanov and Mityagin had been 
excellent workers. Karabanov knew how to 
throw himself into his work wholeheartedly 
and exuberantly; he found joy in his work, 
and infected others with it. Sparks of energy 
and inspiration had, as it wore, flown from 
his hands, He did not often growl at the lazy 
or the languid, but when ho did ho shamed the 
most inveterate .shirker. Mityagin was a splen- 
did complement to Karabanov while at work. 
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His movements, as befitted a true burglar, 
were distinguished by gentleness and suavity, 
but everything turned out well with him, all 
was good luck and good nature. And they were 
both sensitively responsive to the life of the 
colony, reacting energetically to the slightest 
irritation, to all the occurrences of the day at 
the colony. 

With their departure, everything at the 
colony suddenly seemed dull and dreary. Ver- 
shnev buried himself still deeper in his books, 
Belukhin’s witticisms became excessively 
earnest and sarcastic, boys like Volokhov, 
Prikhodko, and Osadchy, turned remarkably 
serious and polite, the little ones seemed bored 
and reserved, the whole collective suddenly 
acquired the outward manifestations of adult 
society. It had become difficult to collect a 
jolly company of an evening — everyone seemed 
to have business of his own to attend to. 
Zadorov alone maintained his cheerfulness and 
smiled his charming frank smile, but there 
was no one to share his liveliness, and he 
smiled in solitude, sitting over his book, ortho 
model of a steam engine which ho had begun 
to make as long ago as in the spring. 

Certain failures in our farming contribut- 
ed to the general depression. Kalina Ivano- 
vich was but a poor agronomist, having the 
wildest notions as to rotation of crops and the 
technique of sowing, while we had taken over 
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the fields from the villagers in a wced-chokcd 
and exhausted condition. And so, despite the 
superhuman work done by the boys in the 
summer, our harvest was reckoned in pitiful 
figures. More weeds than wheat w'ere grown 
on the winter fields, the spring corn looked 
wretched, and matters were still worse w'ith 
the beet and potatoes. 

Depression prevailed in (ho apartments of 
the teaching staff, also. 

Perhaps we were simply tired — none of 
us had had leave since the opening of the col- 
ony. But the teachers made no complaints 
of fatigue. The old talk about the hopelessness 
of our work, the impossibilily of practising 
social education on “such lads” was revived, 
the old theory advanced that all this was a 
futile waste of soul and energy. 

“It’ll all have to be given up,” Ivan Iva- 
novich would say. “Look at Karabanov, whom 
we were all so proud of — ho had to be ex- 
pelled! It’s not much good placing special hopes 
upon Volokhov, Vershnev, Osadchy, Taranets, 
and a whole lot of others. Is it worth running 
a colony for Bclukhin alone?” 

Even Ekaterina Grigoryovna was untrue 
to our spirit of optimism, which had formerly 
made her my foremost assistant and friend. 
She frowned in deep thought, and the results 
of her reflections were strange and unex- 
pected. 
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“D’you know what?” she said. “Suppos- 
ing we are making a terrible mistake! Suppos- 
ing there isn’t any collective, any collective 
at all, you know, and wo keep on talking about 
the collective, simply hypnotizing ourselves 
with our own dreams of a collective. ” 

“Wait a minute!”! said, checking her flow 
of speech. “What d’you mean ‘there isn’t 
any collcclive’? What about the sixty mem- 
bers of the colony, their work, their life, their 
friendship? ” 

“D’you know what all that is? It’s a game, 
an interesting, perhaps an ingenious game. 
We were carried away by it, and the lads were 
carried away by our enthusiasm, but it was 
all temporary. And now it seems we’re tired 
of the game, everyone’s bored with it, soon 
they’ll give it up altogether, and everything 
will turn into the usual, uninspired childrens’ 
home. ” 

“When you get tired of one game, you 
can begin to play another,” said Lydia Pet- 
rovna, endeavouring to cheer us up. 

Wo laughed sadly, but I had not the 
slightest intention of giving in. 

“It’s the usual spineless intcllectualism 
that’s got you, Ekaterina Grigoryovna, ” 1 
told her. “The usual whining. It’s no good 
trying to draw any conclusions from your 
moods— they come and they go. You desired 
intensely that both Mityagin and Karaba- 
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nov should bo conquered by us. Sheer perfec- 
tionism, whims, overcagerncss, invariably end 
in whimpering and despondency.” 

1 spoke Ihus, suppressing in myself, per- 
haps, the very same spineless intelleclualism. 
I, too, somelimcs harboured sneaking Ihoughts: 
better throw I he whole thing up, neither 
Belukhin nor Zadorov were worth the sacri- 
fices continually required by the colony. It 
came into my head that we were already ex- 
hausted, and that success was therefoie 
impossible. 

lint the old habit of silent patient endeav- 
our had not abandoned me. 1 tried, in front 
of the members of the colony and the teaching 
staff, to be eneigelic and confident; I would 
fall upon the faijil hearted teachers, trying 
to convince them that our troubles were tem- 
porary, that all would be forgotten. And I 
take off my hat to the extraordinary endur- 
ance and discipline displayed by our teachers 
at this difficult time. 

They were, as ever, punctual to the min- 
ute, as ever, active and alert to the slightest 
jarring nole in the colony; they went on 
duty, according to our splendid traditions, in 
their best clothes, braced up and scrupulously 
neat. 

The colony forged ahead without smiles 
or joy, but moved with a good unbroken 
rhythm, like a machine kept in perfect run- 
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ning order. 1 observed that there wore also 
good results from my reprisals against the two 
members — the raids on the village ceased al- 
together, the cellar and melon field operations 
had become things of the past. 1 pretended 
not to notice the low spirits of my charges, and 
to behave as if the new spirit of discipline 
and loyalty with regard to the villagers w’as 
quite a natural thing, as if everything was 
going on as formerly, and, as formerly going 
ahead. 

Several new and important undertakings 
presented themselves. We begun building a 
hothouse in the new colony, laying paths and 
levelling the yards after the clearing up of 
the Trepke ruins; fences and arches were put 
up, a bridge was in progress of construction 
over the Kolomak at its narrowest point, iron 
bedsteads for the use of the colony were being 
made in the smithy, our farm implements 
were put into repair, and the final repairing 
of the houses in the new colony was going 
on at a fevcri.sh rale. I relentlessly imposed 
more and more now work on the colony, 
requiring from the whole of our social struc- 
ture the former precision and accuracy of 
execution. 

I do not know my.sclf, how it was that I 
took up military training with such ardour 
— it must have boon in obedience to some un- 
conscious pedagogical instinct. 
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I had some time before introduced into 
the colony gymnasiics and military drill. I 
have never been a gymnastic expert, and we 
had not the means to call in an instructor. 
All 1 knew was military drill and military 
gymnastics, and everything appertaining to 
battle order in a company; Without the slight- 
est premeditation, and without a single ped- 
agogical qualm, 1 began to train the boys 
in all these useful branches. 

The boys themselves took up these subjects 
gladly. After work the whole colony came 
every day for an hour or two to exercise on 
our drill ground — a spacious rectangular yard. 
Our field of activities increased in proportion 
to the increase in our experience. By the win- 
ter our skirmishing lines were executing ex- 
tremely interesting and complicated move- 
ments all over the territory of our group of 
farmsteads. With grace and methodical accu- 
racy we carried out assaults on given targets— 
huts and storerooms — assaults crowned by 
bayonet attacks and by the panic which seized 
the impressionable souls of their proprie- 
tors and proprictrc.sscs. Huddling behind the 
snow-white walls, the inhabitants would run 
out into their yards at the sound of our war- 
like cries, hastily locking storerooms and sheds, 
and, then, flattened against their doors, would 
follow with terrified glances, the orderly ranks 
of our boys. 
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All this was extremely pleasing to the 
boys, and very soon we had real rifles, for 
we were joyfully accepted into the ranks of 
the General Military Training Department, 
which tactfully ignored our criminal past. 

During training I was exacting and inexo- 
rable, like a veritable commander; and the 
boys thoroughly approved of this. Thus were 
the foundations of a new game laid, that game 
which subsequently became' one of the main' 
themes of our life. 

The first thing I noticed was the good in- 
fluence of a proper military bearing. Ihe whole 
outward appearance of the colonist changed — 
he became slender and more graceful, stopped 
slouching against table or wall, could hold 
himself erect wilh case and freedom, without 
feeling the need of props of any sort. By now 
it was easy to distinguish new boys from 
old-timers. The gait of thi* boys became more 
confident and springy, they began to hold 
their heads higher, they lost the habit of 
thrusting their hands into their pockets. 

In their enthusiasm for military order 
the boys contributed many inventions of their 
own, making use of their natural boyish sym- 
pathy for naval and military life. It was just 
at this lime that the rule was introduced into 
the colony: to reply to every order, in token 
of confirmation and consent, with the word 
“very good!”, accompanying this splendid 
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reply with the flourish of the Pioneer salute. 
It was at this limt that bugles were intro- 
duced into the colony. 

Hilherto our signals had been given by 
means of the bell left over from the former 
colony. Now we bought two bugles, and some 
of the boys went daily to the town to take 
lessons from the band-master in playing the 
bugle from notes. Signals for all occasions 
occurring in colony life were committed to 
paper, and by the winter we were able to 
dispense with the bell. The bugler went on to 
my porch of a morning, now, and flung over 
the colony the melodious, sonorous sounds of 
the signal. 

In the calm of evening the sound of the 
bugle floating over the colony, the lake, the 
roofs of the farmsteads was particularly thril- 
ling. Someone standing at the open window 
of a dormitory would take up the signal in a 
youthful, resonant tenor, someone else would 
suddenly repeat it on the keys of the piano. 

When they heard of our military “craze” 
in the Department of Public Education, the 
word “barracks” became for long the nickname 
of our colony. But 1 had so much to grieve over 
that 1 was not inclined to worry about another 
little pinprick. 1 simply had no time. 

In August I had brought two baby pigs 
from the breeding station to the colony. They 
were of a pure English breed, and therefore 
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protested the whole way against compulsory 
“coloiiizaLioii, ” and kept i'alliiig into a hole 
they found in the cart. At last they grew hys- 
terical in their indignation, to Anton's fury. 

“As if there wasn't trouble enough without 
taking pigs.” 

The Englishers were dispatched to the 
new colony, where more than sufficient num- 
bers of willing tenders were^ found among the 
younger boys. At that time over twenty boys 
were living in the new colony, and with them 
lived one of the teachers, a somewhat ineffec- 
tive individual by the name of Rodimehik. 
The big house, which we had denominated 
Seclion A, was already finished, and had been 
assigned to workshops and classrooms, but 
for the time the boys were living there. Some 
other houses and wings were also ready. 
There was still much work to be done in the 
huge two-storey empire-style mansion, which 
was intended for dormitories. New planks 
were daily nailed to sheds, stables and barns; 
walls were stuccoed, doors hung. 

Our farming received powerful reinforce- 
ment. VV'e called in an agronomist and soon 
Eduard Nikolayevich Sherre, a being complete- 
ly incomprehensible to the unaccustomed eye 
of onr inmates, was striding over the colony 
fields. 

Unlike Kalina Ivanovich, Sherre was never 
moved either to indignation or to enthusiasm, 
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was always equably disposed, and a shade 
jocular. He addressed all members of Ihc col- 
ony, even Galatenku, with the formal “you” 
(instead of “thou”), never raised his voice, 
and at the same time entered into no friend- 
ships. The boys were astounded when, in 
reply to Prikhodko’s rude refusal: “Currant 
bushes! 1 don’t want to work in the currant 
bushes!” Sherre merely expressed cheerful, 
kindly wonder, without the slightest pose or 
affectation. 

“Oh, you don’t want to? Just tell me your 
name, then, so that 1 shan’t assign any work 
to you by mistake!” 

“I’ll go anywhere you like, only not to 
the currant bushes.” 

“Never mind. I’ll got on without you, 
you know — and you can find yourself work 
somewhere else. ” 

“Why?” 

“Be so kind as to tell me your name, I 
have no time for superfluous conversation.” 

Prikhodko’s piratical beauty seemed to 
fade in a moment. He shrugged his shoulders 
scornfully and made for the currant bushes, 
which only a moment ago had seemed to 
be in such flagrant contradiction to his voca- 
tion. 

Sherre was comparatively young, but none- 
theless he flabbergasted the buys with his 
unbroken self-reliance and superhuman capac- 
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ity for work. It seemed to the colonists 
that he never went to bed. The colony would 
just be rousing itself in tbe morning, when 
Eduard Nikolayevich was already pacing the 
field with his long ungainly legs. The bugle 
was blown for bedtime, but Sherre would be 
in the pigsty, talking to the carpenter about 
something. In the day he could be seen almost 
simultaneously in the stable, on the site of 
the hothouse, on the road to town, and in 
the fields seeing to their manuring; at least, 
everyone had the impression that all this 
was going on simultaneously, so rapidly did 
Sherre’s remarkable legs carry him from one 
place to another. 

On the second day after his arrival Sherre 
had a quarrel in the stable with Anton. Anton 
was unable to understand or appreciate how 
anyone could adept such a mathematical at- 
titude as that which Edunid Nikolayevich 
insistently recommended, towards so sentient 
and delightful a creature as a horse. 

“What's he taken into his heed? Weighing? 
Whoever heard of weighing hay? Here’s your 
ration, he says, and you must use neither 
more nor less. And such an idiotic ration — a 
little of everything. If the horses die I shall 
be answerable. And he says we’re to work by 
the hour. And he’s thought up some sort of a 
notebook — write down how many hours you 
work in it.” 
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SlieiTC was not intimidated by Anton when 
the latter began hdwliiig, as was his custom, 
that he wasn’t going to let him have Falcon, 
who, accoiding to Anion’s reckoning, was 
to accomplish the day after tomorrow some 
particular feat. Eduard Nikolayevich went 
into the stable himself, led out and harnessed 
Falcon without so much as a glance at Brat- 
chenko, who was petrified by such an out- 
rage. Anton sulked, hurled the whip into a 
corner of the stable, and went out. W hen, how- 
ever, towards evening, he did look into the 
stable, he saw Orlov and Bublik bossing 
around. Anton fell into a state of profound 
mortification and set off to give in his resig- 
nation to me. But Sherre rushed up to him 
in the middle of the yard, with a paper in 
his hands, and bent over the offended coun- 
tenance of the head groom as if nothing at all 
had happened. 

“Listen — your name's Bratchenko, isn't 
it? Here’s your schedule for the whole week. 
Look, everything’s put down exactly, what 
every horse has to do on a given day, when to 
be taken out, and so on. It’s written here, 
which horse can be driven, and which is rest- 
ing. Just you look through it with your com- 
rades, and let me know tomorrow what alter- 
ations you think are required.” 

The astonished Bratchenko took the sheet 
of paper and went back to the stable. 
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The next evening Anton’s curly head of 
hair, and (he peaked, close-shaven head of 
Shcrre might have been seen bending over 
my table engaged in most important business. 
1 was working at the draugliling table, but 
every now and then stopped to listen to their 
conversation. 

“You're quite right. Very well. Red and 
Bandit can work at the plough on Wednes- 
days.” 

“Laddie can’t eat beetroot, his teeth. . . .” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter, it can be minced 
finer — you try.” 

“And supposing someone else wants to 
go to town?” 

“They can go on foot. Or let them hire 
horses in the village. What’s it to do with us?” 

“Oho!” said Anton. “That’s the way!” 

It has to be admitted that one horse a day 
did not go very far in satisfying our demands 
for transport. But Kalina Ivanovich could 
do nothing with Sherre, who cut short the 
former’s inspired economic logic with the 
imperturbably cool reply: 

“I have nothitig to do with your need for 
transport. Take your provisions on anything 
you like, or buy yourself a horse. I have sixty 
desyatins. I will thank you not to raise the 
question again.” 

Kalina Ivanovich banged with his fist on 
the table, shouting: 
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“If I need a horse, I’ll harness it myself!” 

Sherre entered something into his notebook 
without so much as glancing at the infuriated 
Kalina Ivanovich. An hour later, leaving the 
office, he warned me: 

“If the schedule of work for the horses is 
infringed without my consent I will leave the 
colony immediately.” 

1 sent hastily for Kalina Ivanovich and 
said to him: 

“Leave him alone! You can't do anything 
with him!” 

“But how am I to manage with one horse? 
We have to go to town, and to fetch water, 
and carry wood and provisions for the new 
colony. ” 

“We’ll think something up.” 

And we did. 

New faces, new cares, the new colony, the 
ineffective Rodimehik in the new colony, the 
new figure of the well set-up colonists, our 
former poverty, our growing prosperity — all 
this, like a mighty ocean, imperceptibly swal- 
lowed up the last traces of depression and grey 
melanchrsly. Since those days 1 only laughed 
a little less than formerly, and even the inner, 
living j( y was not powerful enough to diminish 
the outer austerity which the events and emo- 
ti( ns of the end of 1022 had imposed upon me 
like a mask. This mask caused me no discom- 
fort, 1 hardly noticed it. But the colonists 
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always saw it. They may have known it was 
only a mask) but for all that their attitude 
towaids me was maikcd by a tone of exagger- 
ated respect, a shade of stiffness, peihaps by 
a certain timidity, which I should have difii- 
culty in defining. On the other hand 1 always 
noticed how they seemed to blosscm out joy- 
fully, coming into paiticularly close spiritual 
contact with me, should we happen to have 
fun together, to have games, to play the fool, 
or simply to pace the corridors arm-in- 
arm. 

In the colony itself all austerity and all 
unnecessary gravity had disappeared. Nobody 
could have said when all this changed and 
settled down. As before we wore surround- 
ed by laughter and jokes, as before all were 
buisting with, humour and energy; the only 
difference was that all this was no longer 
marred by the slightest breeches of discipline, 
or by haphazard, slovenly movements. 

And after all Kalina Ivanovich found a way 
out of the transport difficulties. A single 
yoke was made for Gavryushka the bullock, 
to which Sherre laid no claims, for what was 
the use of one bullock? — and Gavryushka 
fetched water and wood, and did all the freight 
carrying for the colony. And on a certain de- 
licious April day the whole colony rocked 
with laughter, laughter such as we had not 
known for ages — Anton drove in the cabriolet 
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for something from town, and Gavryushka 
was harnessed to the cabriolet. 

“You'll be arrested,” I told Anton. 

“Just let them try,” he replied. “We'ro 
all equal now. Gavryushka's just as good as a 
horse, isn’t he? He’s a toiler, too.” 

Gavryushka, quite unabashed, drew the 
cabriolet to town. 
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SEMYON^S WAY OF SORROWS 

Sherre set about things energetically. Ha 
did the spring sowing on the six-field system, 
which he managed to make a lively event in 
the colony. New agricultural methods were 
organized wherever he was — in the fields, in 
the stable, the hog house, the dormitories — 
or simply on the road, at the ferry, in my of- 
fice or in the dining room. The boys did not 
always accept his orders without argument, 
and Sherre never refused to listen to a busi- 
nesslike objection, sometimes, with dry cour- 
tesy and in the concisest possible terms, even 
condescending to expound his views, but al- 
ways ending with an inexorable: “Do as I 
say I ” 

As ever, he spent the whole day in inten- 
sive work, without the slightest fuss; as ever, 
it was hard to keep up with him; and yet, 



be was capable of standing patiently at tbe 
manger two or three hours running, or walk- 
ing live hours behind Ihe seed drill; he would 
run backwards ajid forwards to the hog house 
every ten minutes, pursuing the pig tenders 
with courteous but insistent questions: 

“When did you give the pigs I heir bran? 
Did you remember to enter the time? Did you 
enter it the way I showed you? Have you 
prepared everything for wa'shing them?” 

The members of the colony began to con- 
ceive a restrained enthusiasm for Sherre, 
though they were quite convinced, of course, 
that “our Sherre” was only such a wonder be- 
cause he was “ours,” that in any other place 
he would not have been nearly so wonder- 
ful. This enthusiasm manifested itself in si- 
lent recognition of his authority and endless 
discussion of his words, his ways, his impervi- 
ousness to emotion, and his knowledge. 

This feeling caused me no surprise. 1 already 
knew that the boys would never confirm the 
theory that children are only capable of lov- 
ing people who behave affectionately to them 
and make much of them. I had long been con- 
vinced that the greatest respect and (he greatest 
love was felt by the young— at any rate the 
lads in our colony — for people of quite an- 
other stamp. 

It is what we call high qualifications, 
confident and precise knowledge, ability, skill. 
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deft hands, terseness, abstention from magnil- 
oquent phrasculcgy , the steady will to work, 
which, to the highest degree, attract the young. 

You can be as dour as you like with them, 
exacting to stringency, ignore them, even 
though they hang about you, show indifference 
to their affection, but if you shine by your 
work, your knowledge and your successes, you 
don’t have to worry — you will have them all 
on your side, and they will never let you 
down. It does not matter how you show your 
ability, or what you are — joiner, agronomist, 
smith, or engine-driver. 

On the other hand, however kindly you 
may be, however entertaining your conver- 
sation, however good-natured and cordial your 
approach, however charming your personality 
in daily life and leisure, if your work is marked 
by unsuccess and failure, if it is obvious at 
every step that you don’t know your jcb, if 
all that you do ends in spoilage and muddle, 
you will never earn anything but scorn, some- 
times indulgent and ironical, semetimes 
furious and cru.'hingly hostile, sometimes vo- 
ciferously abu.'ive. 

It happened that a stovemaker was called 
in to make a stove in the giils’ dormitory. 
A round, calorific stove had been oidered. 
The stovemaker had dropped in at the colony 
quite casually, had hung about for a whole 
day, mended a stove in someone’s room, ro- 
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paired the wall in the stable. He was a quaint- 
lookiiig fellow — rotund, baldish, with saccha- 
rine manners. His speech was seasoned with 
facetious sayings and phrases and according 
to him, there was not another such a stove- 
maker in the world. 

The boys followed him about in a crowd, 
listening to his .stories with incredulity, and 
receiving his information by no means in 
the spirit he bad counted on inspiring. 

“The stovemakers there, childien, were 
older than me, of course, but the Count 
wouldn’t have anyone else. ‘Call Artemi, 
friends’, he would say. ‘If he makes a 
stove, that’ll be a stovel’ Of course I was just 
a young stovemaker, and a stove in the 
Count’s house, you understand yourselves. . . . 
Sometimes the Count would see me looking 
at the stove, and say: ‘Do your best, Artemi — 
do your best!”’ 

“Well, and how did it turn out?” asked 
the boys. 

“All right, of course. The Count always 
looked. ...” 

He stuck out his chain arrogantly and imi- 
tated the Count looking at the stove Artemi 
had built. The boys could not control them- 
selves, and burst into peals of laughter — 
Artemi was so very unlike a count. 

Artemi embarked upon the building of 
the stove with solemn and highly professional 
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words, recalling all the calorific stoves he 
had ever seen — the good ones made by him- 
self, and the worl bless ones made by others. 
At the same time, without the slightest em- 
barrassment, he gave away all the secrets of 
his art, and recounted all the difficulties of 
making calorific stoves: 

“Ihe great thing,” he said, “is to draw 
the radius properly. Some people simply can't 
do the radius.” 

The buys made a pilgrimage to the girls’ 
dormitory and with bated breath watched 
Artemi draw his radius. 

Artemi chattered incessantly while lay- 
ing the foundations. When he came to the 
stove itself, a certain lack of assurance showed 
in his movements, and his tongue slopped 
wagging. 

1 went to have a look at Artemi’s work. 
The boys made way for me, glancing at me 
with curiosity. 1 shook my head. 

“Why have you made it so bulgy?” 

“Bulgy?” repealed Artemi. “It isn’t bul- 
gy, it just seems to be, because it isn’t fin- 
ished, it’ll be all right later on.” 

Zadorov screwed up his eyes and looked at 
the stove. 

“Did it look bulgy at the Count’s? ” he asked. 

But the irony was lost on Artemi. 

“Of course! All stoves do till they’re 
finished. ” 
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In three days’ time Artemi called me to 
accept the stove. The whole colony had gath- 
ered in the dormitory. Artemi stumped around 
the stove, with his head in the air. Ik stood in 
the middle of the room, bulging lopsidedly, 
when suddenly it collapsed thunderously, fill- 
ing the room with bouncing bricks amidst a 
dust which hid us from one aiiolher, although 
the clatter was powerless to drown the storm 
of laughter, moans and squeals which burst 
out at the same moment. Many of those pres- 
ent were struck by bricks, but no one was in 
a state to notice pain. They laughed in the 
dormitory, and, rushing out of the dormitory, 
in the corridors, in the yard, they were lit- 
erally doubled up in paroxysms of laughter. 
I extricated myself from the debris and en- 
countered Burun in the next room, who had 
seized Artemi by the collar and was just aiming 
wilh his closed fist at he latter's tonsure, 
which was sprinkled with dust and fragments 
of bricks. 

Ariemi was driven away, but his name 
remained for long a synonym for a know- 
nothing braggart and bungler. 

“What sort of a man is he?” someone 
would ask. 

“He's an Artemi, — can’t you see that?” 

In the eyes of the boys there was no one 
less like an Artemi than Sherre, who therefore 
enjoyed universal respect in the colony, so 
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that work on the land went on briskly and 
successfully. Sherre had yet another talent, — 
he knew how to find unclaimed property, how 
to handle bills, how to obtain credit, so that 
new root-cutting machines, seeders, and buck- 
ers, and even boars and cows began to put 
in their appearance at the colony. Three 
cows— just fancy! It looked as if quite soon 
there would be milk. 

A veritable cnlhusiasm for agriculture be- 
gan to show itself in the colony. Only those 
lads who had acquired some skill in the work- 
shops were not longing to rush out into the 
fields. Sherre began to dig hotbeds in the 
space behind the smithy, and the carpenter's 
shop was making frames for them. In the new 
colony hotbeds were being prepared on a 
huge scale. 

In the very height of the agricultural 
fever, early in February, Karabanov walked 
into the colony. The boys met him with 
enthusiastic embraces and kisses. He shook 
them oil somehow or other, and burst into my 
room. 

“I've come to see how you're getting 
on. ” 

Smiling, joyful countenances were peeping 
into the office — boys, teachers, laundry work- 
ers. 

“It's Semyon! Just look! Isn't that 
fine! *’ 
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Semyon strolled about the colony till eve- 
ning, visited “Trepke, ” and in the evening 
returned to me, melanchuly and taciturn. 

“Tell me, how you’re getting on, Se- 
myon? ” 

“All right. I've been living with my fath- 
er. ” 

“And where’s Mityagin?" 

“To hell with him! I’ve dropped him. He 
went to Moscow, 1 belicVc. ” 

“How was it at your father’s?” 

“Oh, well, villagers, just like it always is. 
My old mail’s still going strong. My brother’s 
been killed.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He was a guerilla fighter — the Pet- 
lura men killed him in the town, in the 
street. ” 

“And what do you mean to do — stay with 
your father?” 

“No. 1 don’t want to stay with my father. 
I don’t know. ...” 

He shifted uneasily in his scat and moved 
his chair nearer to mo. 

“D’you know what, Anton Semyonovich?” 
he brought out abruptly. “Supposing I were 
to stay in (he colony? How about it?” 

Semyon shot a rapid glance at me and 
lowered his head right on to his knees. 

“Why not?” 1 said simply and gaily. 
“Slay, of course! We’ll all ho giad.” 
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Semyon leaped from his chair, shaking 
with suppressed emotion. 

“I couldn’t!” he cried. “I couldn’t! The 
first days it wasn’t so bad, but afleiwards — 
1 simply couldn’t. I’d be going about, working, 
silling down to dinner, and it would all come 
over me, till 1 wauled to cry. I’ll tell you 
whal — I’ve got fond of the colony, and I 
didn’t know it myself. 1 thought it would 
pass, and then I thought — I’ll just go and 
have a look. And when 1 came hcie, and 
saw how you were getting on — but it’s sim- 
ply wonderful here! And this Sherre of 
yours. ...” 

“Don’t work yourself up,” I said. “You 
should have come right away. Why torture 
your.sclf like that?” 

“That’s what I thought my.solf, and then 
I remembered all the goings on, the way we 
treated you. and I. ...” He threw out his 
hands and fell .silent. 

“All right,” 1 said “That’ll do.” 

Semyon cautiously raised his head. 

“Maybe you think, you think, may be 
. . . that I’m putting it on, like you said. 
No, no! Oh, if you only knew whal a lesson 
I’ve had! Tell me straight out — do you be- 
lieve me?” 

“I believe you, ” I said gravely. 

“No, but tell me the truth — you believe 
me?” 
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“Oh, to hell with you!” I exclaimed 
laughing. “You don't mean to go back to your 
old ways, do you?” 

“You see, you don't quite trust me!” 

“Don't excite yourself so, Semyon! I 
trust everybody, only some more, some less. 
Some people I trust an inch or two, some 
people a foot or two.” 

“And me?” 

“You, I trust a mile.” 

“And I don't believe you a bit,” retorted 
Semyon. 

“Fancy that!” 

“Well, never mind! I'll show you yet. . . .” 

Semyon went to the dormitory. 

From the very first day he became Sherre's 
right hand, lie had a pronounced agricultur- 
al vein, he had acquired a lot of knowledge, 
and a lot of instinctive knowledge was in 
his blood, from his fathei.. and his grandfath- 
ers, handed down from their experience of 
life in the steppe. At the same time he eager- 
ly absorbed new agricultural ideas, and Ihe 
beauty and grace of agronomical tech- 
nique. 

Semyon jealously followed Sherre's every 
movement with his eyes, and endeavoured 
to show him that he also was capable of en- 
durance and incessant work. But he was in- 
capable of emulating the calmness of Eduard 
Nikolayevich, and was in a continual state 
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of excitement and elation, continually bub- 
bling over — now with indigiiatioii, now with 
enthusiasm, now with sheer animal spirits. 

Two weeks later I summoned him, and 
said simply: 

“Here's a power of attorney. Go and get 
five hundred rubles from the Financial De- 
partment. ” 

Semyon opened his eyes and his mouth, 
turned deathly pale, and at last brought out 
awkwardly: 

“Five hundred rubles! And then what?” 

“Nothing!” 1 replied, looking into the 
drawer of my table. “Just bring it to me.” 

“Am I to go on horse?” 

”Of course! Here's a revolver in case you 
need it.” 

I handed Semyon the very revolver which 
I had taken from Mityagin's belt iji the au- 
tumn, still wilh the three cartridges in it. 
Karabanov took the revolver mechanically, 
eyed it wildly, thrust it with a rapid move- 
ment into his pocket and left the room without 
a word. Ten minutes later 1 heard the clatter 
of hoofs on the stones and a rider galloped 
past my window. 

Towards evening Semyon entered my of- 
fice, belted, in his short smith’s leather jacket, 
slender, svelte, but sombre. In silence he 
laid a bundle of notes and the revolver on 
the table. 
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I picked up the notes and asked in the 
most iiidiflerent and inexpressive tones I could 
musler: 

“Did you count it?” 

“Yes.” 

I threw the whole bundle carelessly into 
my drawer. 

“Thanks! Go and have dinner.” 

Karabaiiov for some reason or other moved 
the belt confining his jacket from right 
to left and made a low rapid steps in the room. 
But he only said quietly: 

“All right, ” and went out. 

Two weeks passed. Semyon greeted me 
somewhat glumly, on a chance encounter, as 
if he did not feel at ease with me. 

He received my new order no less 
glumly. 

“Go and get mo two thousand rubles.” 

He gave me a long, pi ded scrutiny, while 
thrusting the browning into bis pocket, and 
said, weighing every syllable: 

“Two thou.^and? And supposing I don’t 
bring it back?” 

1 leaped from my chair and shouted at 
him: 

“Kindly stop that idiotic talk! You’ve 
got your orders, go and do what you’re told! 
Cut out the psychological stuff!” 

Karabanov shrugged bis shoulders and 
whispered vaguely: 
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“Well ... all right ” 

VMieii he brought me the money he would 
not let me alone. 

“Count it!” 

“What for?” 

“Please count it!” 

“But you counted it, didn't you?” 

“Cniiit it, I tell you!” 

“Leave me alone!” 

Be clasped his throat as if something was 
choking him, then tore at his collar and 
s\\aycd on his feet. 

“You'ie making a fool of me! You couldn't 
trust me so! It's impossible! Don't you see? 
It's impossible! You're taking the risk on 
purpose! 1 know! On purpose!” 

He sank on to a chair, breathless. 

“I have to pay heavily for your services,” 
I said. 

“Pay? How?” said Semyon, leaning for- 
ward abruptly. 

“By putting up with your hysterics — that's 
how ! ” 

Semyon gripped the window sill. 

“Anton Semyonovich!” he growled. 

“What's the matter with you?” 1 cried, 
really a little alarmed by now. 

“If you only kfiew! If you only knew! 
All the way I was galopping along the rord 
I kept thinking — if only there was a God! 
If only God would send somebody out of the 
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woods to attack me! If there were ten of them, 
any number of them. ... I would shoot, Vd 
bile, rd worry them like a dog, so long as 
there wcs life left in me . . . and you know, 
I almost cried. I knew quite well you were 
sitting here thinking: ‘Will he bring it, or 
won't he?* You were taking a risk, weren't 
you?” 

“You're a funny guy^ Semyon! There's 
always a risk with money. You can't bring 
a bundle of notes into the colony wnhout risk. 
But 1 thought to myself that if you bring the 
money the risk will be less. You're young, 
strong, a splendid horseman, you could get 
away from any bandit, while they'd easily 
catch me. '* 

Semyon winked joyfully: 

“You're an artful chap, Anton Semyono- 
vich. ” 

“What have I got t be artful about?” I 
said. “You know how to go for money now, 
and in future you'll get it for me again. 
There's no special art needed for that. I'm 
not a bit afraid. I know very well that you're 
just as honest as 1 am. I knew it before — 
couldn't you see that?” 

“No, I thought you didn't know that,” 
said Semyon, and he left the office, si.uging 
an Ukrainian song at the top of his voice. 
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25 

REGIMENTAL PEDAGOGICS 

The winlcr of 1913 brought us in its train 
many iniporlant organizational disc.overics, 
deleimining, for a long time ahead, the forms 
of our colled ive. Of these, the most impor- 
tant ^\ere — detachments and commanders. 

There are to this day detachments and 
commanders in the Gorky Colony, the Dzerzhin- 
sky Cemmune, and other colonies scattered 
ab(>ul the Ukraine. 

Thcie was, of course, very little in com- 
mon between the detachments of the Gorky 
Colony, or those of the Dzerzhinsky Com- 
mune in 1917 and 1918, and the first detach- 
ments of Zadorov and Burun. But something 
fundamental was established as early as the 
winter of 1913. The theoretical significance 
of our detachments only asserted itself con- 
siderably later, when they shook the peda- 
g('gical world with the wide sweep of their 
onset in marching order, and when they had 
become a target for the wit of a certain section 
of pedagogical scribblers. At that time it was 
the thing to refer to all our work as “regimen- 
tal pedagogics,” and it was taken for granted 
that this combination of words was in it- 
self the severest condemnation. 

In 1913 no one guessed that an important 
institution, around which stormy passions 
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were to rage, was being created in our 
foiest. 

It all started with a trifle. 

As usual, counting on our resourcefulness, 
no one gave us any wood for that year. As 
before we used dead trees and the yield of 
our clcarijig of the forest. The summer accu- 
mulations of this not very valuable fuel were 
all used up by November, and once again we 
were overcome by a fuel crisis. To tell the 
truth we were all heartily sick of collecting 
dead wood. It was no trouble to fell, but the 
gathering up of hundred poods of what it 
would have been euphemistic to call wood, 
required the ransacking of acres of forest, 
the difficult penetration of thick undergrowth, 
only to carry back to the colony a dubious 
assortment of twig and brushwood at the 
erst of a great and useless waste of energy. 
This work was ruinous ‘ clothes, for which, 
as it was, we were sufficiently badly off, 
while in the winter the search for firewood 
meant frozen toes and frantic squabbling in 
the stable. Anton would not hear of sending 
the horses. 

“Do it yourselves, the horses aren't go- 
ing to be used for that. They're to go for 
fuel, indeed! D'you call that fuel?” 

“But Bratchenko, haven't we got to heat?” 
asked Kalina Ivanovich, thinking he had 
found an unanswerable argument. 
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Anton waved aside the question. 

“As far as I'm concerned you needn't. 
Nobody heals the stable, and we're all right.” 

In our quandary we did however manage, 
at a general meeting, to persuade Sheri e to 
call a temporary halt to the carting of manure 
and mobilize the strongest and best-shod of 
the boys for work in the forest. A group of 
twenly was formed, which included our most 
socially active members— Burun, Belukhin, 
Vershnev, Volokhov, Osadchy, Chobot and 
others. They stuffed their pockets with bread 
in the morning, and spent the whole of the 
day in the forest. By evening our paved road- 
way would be adorned with piles of brushwood, 
for which Anton would sally forth on his two- 
horse sleigh, donning, as it were, a scornful 
mask for that purpose. 

The boys would return famished but 
lively. Very often they relieved the return 
journey by a curious game, in which could 
be traced elements of their bandit reminiscenc- 
es. While Anton, with the help of a couple 
of lad.s, loaded the sleighs with brushwood, 
the rest chased one another about the woods, 
and everylhing ended in a free-for-all and the 
capture of bandits. The captured forest dwel- 
lers were escorted to the colony by a convoy, 
armed with axes and saws. They were pushed, 
all in fun, into my office, and Osadchy or 
Koryto, the latter of whom had at one time 
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served under Makhno and even lost a finger 
in his service, noisily demanded of me: 

“Off with his head, or shoot him! Found 
in the woods with arms — perhaps there are 
some more of them there.” 

An interrogation began. Volokhov would 
knit his brows and fasten upon Belukhin. 

“Out with it — how many machine guns?” 

Belukhin, choking with laughter, would ask: 

“Whales a machine gun? Is it good to eat?” 

“What? A machine gun? You son-of-a- 
gun! ” 

“So it isn’t good to eat? In that case I 
take no inlerest in machine guns.” 

Fedorenko, !hc most inveterate country- 
man, would suddenly be asked: 

“Own up — didn’t you serve under Makhno?” 

Fedorenko was not slow in making up his 
mind how to answer without spoiling the 
game: 

“I did,” 

“And wdiat did you do there?” 

While Fedorenko was thinking out his 
reply, someone from behind him said, sleepily 
and stupidly, in Fedorenko’s voice: 

“Took the cows out to pasture.” 

Fedorenko looked round, but met inno- 
cent countenances. A combined roar of laugh*** 
ter broke out. 

KoryU) looked at Fedorenko fiercely, then 
turned to me and declared in a tense whisper: 
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“Hang him! He’s a terrible fellow— just 
look at his eyosT* 

I would reply in the same tone: 

“Yes, ho deserves no quarter. Take him 
to the dining room and give him two helpings. ” 

“Terrible penally!” said Korylo in tragic 
tones. 

Belulshin broke in at a gabble: 

“For that matter I’m a terrible bandit 
myself. I used to pasture cows for the atamans 
myself. ” 

Only then did Fedorenko smile and close 
his gaping moulh. TUq lads began to exchange 
impiessicns of their work. Bunin said: 

“Our ditachinenl brought in twelve cart- 
loads t( day, not less. We t()ld you thcre’d 
be a thousand poods by Christmas, and so 
there will.” 

The word “detachment” was an expression 
used in that period wluui the waves of revo- 
lution had not as yet been diverted into the 
orderly ranks of regiments and divisions. 
Guerilla warfare, especially in the Ukraine, 
where it was .so long-drawn-out, was carried 
on exclusively by detachments. A detachment 
might contain .several thousand or le.ss than a 
hundred members — in either case military 
feats were pei formed, with the depths of the 
forest affording shelter. 

Our colonists had a special partiality for 
the military-guerilla romanticism of the rev- 
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olutionary struggle. And individuals whom 
the whim of fate had thrown into the camp 
of hostile class elements, found in it first 
and foremost this same romanticism. Many 
of them neither knew nor understood the true 
meaning of the struggle, or of class contra- 
dictions, and hence it was that the Soviet 
authorities asked very little of them, and 
sent them to the colony. 

The detachment in our forest, even though 
it was equipped with nothing but axes and 
saws, revived the familiar, beloved image 
of that other detachment, of which, if there 
were no actual memories, there were innu- 
merable tales and legends. 

I had no wish to interfere with the half- 
conscious play of the revolutionary instincts 
of our colonists. The pedagogical scriveners 
who criticized so harshly our dclachments 
and our military gamcL were simply incapa- 
ble of understandijig what it all was about. 
The word detachment held no pleasing asso- 
ciations for those whom delachmenls had once 
given short shrift — seizing their aparlmcnts 
and ignoring I heir psychology, shooting right 
and left from their three-inch guns, without 
respect for their science or their thought- 
wrinkled brows. 

But there was no help for it. Ignoring the 
tastes of our critics, the colony began with 
a detachment. 
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Burun always played first fiddle in the 
woodcutling detachment, and there was none 
to dispute this honour with him. Following 
the rules of the same game, the boys began 
to call him their ataman. 

“VVe can’t call anyone ataman,” I said. 
“It was only bandits who had atamans.” 

“Why only bandits?” clamoured the boys. 
“The guerillas had atamans too. The Red 
partisans had plenty.” 

‘They don’t say ‘ataman' in the Red Ar- 
my,” 

“In the Red Army they have commanders. 
But we're not the Red Army!” 

“What if we're not! ‘Commander' is much 
better.” 

The felling of w^ood was over: by the 
first of Januaiy we had over a thousand poods. 
But we did not disperse Burun 's detachment, 
which was turned over wholesale to the con- 
struction of hothouses in the new colony. This 
detachment went to work every morning, din- 
ing away from home, only coming back in 
the evening. 

One day Zadorov addressed me as follows: 

“Sec how things are with us! There's 
Burun’s detachment, and what about the 
other chaps?” 

W'e did not waste much time thinking about 
this. At that period orders were issued for 
each day in the colony, and one was added 
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for the organization of a second detachment 
under the command of Zadorov. 

The whole of this second detachment 
worked in the shops, and skilled workers like 
Belukhin and Vershjiev left Burun's detach- 
ment and joined Zadorov’s. 

The further development of detachments 
proceeded apace. In the new colony a third 
and fourth detachments, each with its own 
commander, were organized. The girls formed 
a fifth detachment under the command of 
Nastya Nochevnaya. 

The system of detachments was finally 
worked out by spring. The detachments be- 
came smaller, and were organized on the prin- 
ciple of the distribution of their members 
among the workshops. The cobblers always had 
the number one, the smiths — number six, the 
grooms — number two, the pig keepers — num- 
ber ten. At first we hau no sort of charter. 
The commanders were appointed by myself, 
but by spring 1 was beginning to call com- 
manders’ meetings (which the lads gave the 
new and more pleasing name of Commanders’ 
Councils) more and more frequently. 1 soon 
got used to undertaking nothing of import- 
ance without calling a Commanders’ Council; 
and gradually the appointment of com- 
manders themselves was left to the Council, 
which thus began to be increased by means 
of cooptation. It was long before commanders 
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were appoinlcd by geiioral election and made 
accountable to the electors, and I myself 
never considered, and still do not consider, 
such free election as an achievement. In the 
Commanders’ Council the election of a new 
commander was invariably accompanied by 
extremely close discussion. Thanks to the sys- 
tem of cooptation we always got the most 
splendid commanders, and at the same time 
we had a Council which never ceased its ac- 
tivities as a body, and never resigned. 

Ojio very important rule, preserved up to 
the present day, was the absolute prohibition 
of any privileges whatsoever for commanders, 
who never got any I hi ng in the way of extras, 
and were never exempted from work. 

By the spring of 1923 we had made a great 
improvement in our delachment system, and 
one which turned out to be the most important 
invention of our collective during the thir- 
teen years of ils cxislence. It was this alone 
which enabled our detachments to be fused into 
a real, firm, and single collective, with both 
working and organizational differentiation, the 
democracy of the general assembly, the older, 
and the subordination of comrade to com- 
rade. 

This invention was — the composite, or 
“mixed” detachment. 

The opponents of our system, attacking 
so violently “regimental pedagogics, ” had nev- 
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The Commanders' Council. At the table is Ekaterina Grigoryevna 



er seen one of our commanders at work. But 
this did not matter so much. What mattered 
much more was that they had never even heard 
of the mixed detachment, and thus had no 
idea whatever of the main principle of our 
system. 

The mixed detachment was called into 
life by the fact that our principal work was 
agriculture. We had up to seventy desyatins, 
and in the summer Sberre demanded all hands 
for the work. At the same time each member 
of the colony was assigned to one or other of 
the workshops, and nobody wanted to lose 
his contacts there, for all regarded farming as 
a means of livelihood and the improvement 
of our life, and the workshop as a means of 
gaining skill. 

In the winter, when work on the land was 
almost at a standstill, all the workshops were 
filled, but by January Sherre began to demand 
members of the colony for work in the hot- 
houses and for carting manure, and these 
demands became every day more insistent. 

Work on the land was marked by the con- 
tinual change of its place and nature, and 
consequently, led to all sorts of divisions of 
the collective for all sorts of tasks. The ab- 
solute authority of our commanders during 
work, and their responsibility from the very 
first, seemed to us a most important point, 
and Sherre was the first to insist that one of 
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the members of the colony should be respon- 
sible lor discipline, for the implements, for 
the work itself, and for its quality. Not a sin- 
gle rational person would now be found to 
raise objections to these demands, and even 
then, 1 think, it was only the pundits who had 
any objections. 

We hit upon the idea of mixed detach- 
ments for the satisfaction of quite natural 
organizational requiiements. 

The mixed detachment is a temporary 
detachment, organized for not more than a 
week at a time and receiving short, definite 
tasks, such as weeding potatoes in a particu- 
lar field, ploughing a particular allotment, 
sorting a consignment of seeds, carting a cer- 
tain amount of manure, sowing a definite 
area, and so on. 

Each assignment demanded different num- 
bers of workers — in some mixed detaciimenls, 
only two persons were required, in others 
five, eight, or even twenty. The work of the 
mixed detachments also varied as to the time 
it required. In the winter, while school was 
being attended, the boys worked either before 
or after dinner, in two shifts. When school 
was out, a six-hour day was introduced, with 
everyone working simultaneously, but the ne- 
cessity for exploiting to the full both livestock 
and inventory led to some boys working from 
six a.m. to noon, and others from noon to 
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six p.m. Sometimes there was so much to do 
that working hours had to be increased. 

All this variety of work as to typo and 
length of time, caused a groat variety in the 
mixed detachments themselves. Our network 
of mixed detachments began to look something 
like a railway schedule. 

It was well known throughout the colony 
that the 3-1 mixed worked from eight a.m. 
till four p.m., with an interval for dinner, 
and invariably in the truck garden, that 3-0 
worked in the orchard, 3-R woiked on repairs, 
3-11 in the hothouse, that the first mixed 
worked from six a.m. till twelve noon, and 
the second mixed from noon till six p.m. 
The number of mixed detachments soon 
reached ihirleen. 

The mixed detachment was always a 
purely working detachment. As soon as its as- 
signment was completed and the boys had 
returned to the colony, the mixed detachment 
ceased to exist. 

Each member of the colony belonged to a 
permanent detachment, with its own perma- 
nent c(mimandcr, its own place in the system 
of workshops, in I he dormitory, and in the 
dining roimi. The permanent detachment is a 
soit of nucleus for the colony, and its com- 
mander has lo be a member of the Command- 
ers' Council. Hut from spring on, the nearer 
we got lo summer, the more frequently a 



member of the colony was assigned to a mixed 
detachment for a week, with a given func- 
tion. 

Even when there were only two members 
in a mixed detachment, one of them was ap- 
pointed commander, and organized and an- 
swered for the work. But as soon as working 
hours wore over, the mixed detachment was 
dispersed. 

Every mixed detachment was composed 
for a week, and, consequently, each indi- 
vidual member of the colony usually received 
an assignment for the next week on new 
work, under a new commander. The command- 
er of a mixed detachment was also appointed 
by the Commanders' Council for a week, after 
which they were as a rule no longer command- 
ers in the next mixed detachment, but simply 
rank-and-file members. 

The Commanders' Council endeavoured to 
make all members of the colony in turn — with 
the exception of the most glaringly unsuit- 
able-mixed detachment commanders. This 
was quite fair, since the command of a mixed 
detachment entailed great responsibility, and 
a lot of trouble. Thanks to this system, 
most of the colony members took part not 
only in work assignments, but also in organi- 
zational functions. This was extremely impor- 
tant, and exactly what was required for com- 
munist education. And it was thanks to this 
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system that our colony distinguished itself in 
1916 by its striking ability to adapt itself to 
any task, while for the fulfilment of the vari- 
ous tasks there was always an abundancy of 
capable and independent organizers, and pro- 
ficient managers — persons who could be relied 
upon. 

The post of commander of a permanent de- 
tachment was shorn of much of its importance. 
Permanent commanders hardly ever appointed 
themselves commanders of mixed detachments, 
considering that they had enough to do as it 
was. The commander of a permanent detach- 
ment went to work as a rank-and-file member 
of a mixed detachment, and during work 
obeyed the orders of the mixed detachment 
commander, who was, as often as not, a 
member of the permanent commander’s own 
detachment. 

This created an extremely intricate chain 
of suboidination in the colony, in which it 
was impossible for individual members to 
become unduly conspicuous, or to predominate 
in the collective. 

The system of mixed detachments with 
its alternation of working and organizational 
functions, its practice in command and subordi- 
nation, in collective and individual activi- 
ties, keyed up the life of the colony and filled 
it with interest. 
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26 

THE MONSTERS OF THE NEIF COLONY 


The repairing of Trepke had been going 
on for over two years and by the spring of 
1923 it appeared, almost to our own surprise, 
that a great deal had been done, and the new 
colony began to play a noticeable part in our 
life. It was I he main sphere of Sberre's activ- 
ities, for the cowshed, the slables, and the 
hog house were all there. With the onset of 
the summer season, life did not dwindle to 
nothing, as it used to, but veritably seethed 
with aclivilies. 

For some time the motive force of this life 
was still the mixed delachmenls of the old 
colony. Throughout the day the almost unin- 
terrupted movements of the mixed detach- 
ments could be observed, both in the winding 
paths and along the boundary lines if the 
two colonies — some detachments hastening 
towards the new colony to work, others hur- 
rying back to dinner or supper in the old 
one. 

Ranged in single file, the mixed detach- 
ment covered the distance at a rapid pace. 
Boyish ingenuity and audacity found little 
difficulty in getting round the rights of prop- 
erty, and ignoring boundaries. At first the 
owners of faimstcads made feeble attempts 
to outwit this ingenuity, but soon realized 
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that it was impossible — the boys persist- 
ently, and with the utmost sangfroid, carried 
out revisions of the various communicating 
paths between the farmsteads, determinedly 
straightening them in their pursuit of a defi- 
nite ideal. In those places where the straight 
line led through a farmyard it became neces- 
sary to accomplish this work by other than 
geometrical means — such obstacles as dugs, 
wattles, fences and gates had also to be over- 
come. 

The easiest of these wore the dogs — we had 
plenty of bread, and, even without bread, the 
farmstead dogs had a soft spot for the members 
of the colony. The uneventful canine life, 
lacking vivid imprOwSsions and healthy laugh- 
ter, was suddenly brightened up by a host of 
new and exciting experiences— numerous so- 
ciety, interesting convc#- ation, the pr*ospect 
of a wrestling match being got up in the near- 
est heap of straw, and, finally, the acme of 
bliss — to leap alongside the rapidly marching 
detachment, to snatch a twig from the hand 
of a little chap and sometimes to be rewarded 
by him with a bright ribbon around his truck. 
Even the chained representatives of the farm- 
steads' canine police turned traitor, the 
more that the main target of aggr*cssive action 
was missing— from the early spring the boys 
did not wear trousers — shorts were more hy- 
gienic, looked nicer, and cost less. 
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The disintegration of farmstead society, 
beginning with the treachery of the dogs, 
went further and further, till all the other 
obstacles in the way of straightening the line 
“Colony- Kolomak” became ineffective. First 
the Andreis, the Nikitas, the Nechipors and 
the Mikolas, — with an age range of ten to 
sixteen — came over to our side. It was the 
romantic aspect of the life and work of the 
colony which attracted them. They had long 
been listening to our bugle calls, and feeling 
the indescribable charm of a big and joyous 
collective, and now they gaped in admiration 
at all these signs of the higher human activi- 
ties — the “mixed detachment, ” the “com- 
mander, " and— grandest of all — the “report.” 
Their seniors were interested by the new meth- 
ods of agricultural work — the Kherson crop 
rotation system made not only the boys, but 
also our fields and our seed drill more attrac- 
tive to them. It became a commonplace for 
every mixed detachment to be joined by a 
friend from the farmstead, bearing a hoe or 
spade stealthily extracted from the threshing 
shed. These lads filled our colony in the even- 
ing, too, and became, almost unnoticeably to 
ourselves, an indispensable part of it. Their 
eyes showed that to be a member of the colo- 
ny had become the dream of their lives. Some 
of them attained this later, when conflicts which 
had their origin in family and daily life, or 
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in religion, thrust them from their parents’ 
embraces. 

And, finally, tho disintegration of the 
farmstead was accomplished by the strongest 
force in the world — the farmstead girls could 
not hold out against the charms of the bare- 
legged, spruce, gay, and accomplished colony 
boys. The local representatives of the male 
sex possessed nothing with which to combat 
these charms, especially as the colony boys 
themselves were in no hurry to profit by maid- 
enly accessibility, did not smite the girls 
between their shoulder blades, seize them by 
any part of their anatomy, or bully them. 
Our older generation was by now approaching 
the Rabfak and the Komsomol, and had begun 
to feel the charm of refined courtesy and in- 
teresting conversation. 

The sympathy of t!:e farmstead girls had 
as yet not taken the form of infatuation. 
They liked our girls also, who, though more 
intelligent and town-bred than they were, 
never gave themselves airs. Love affairs came 
a little later. It was not so much “dates” 
and nightingale concerts, as social values 
which the girls sought in our midst. They 
flocked more and more frequently to the col- 
ony. Still afraid to come singly, they would 
sit in a row on the benches, imbibing in si- 
lence all sorts of novel impressions. Could it 
have been that they were overwhelmed by the 
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prohibition to nibble sunflower seeds, either 
indoors or oul-of-doors? 

Wattles, fciic-es and gales, thanks to the 
sympathy fell for our aflairs by the younger 
gcneiation, no longer availed the owners in 
the old way — that is to say as tokens of the 
inviolability of private property — and our 
boys soon became so audacious that in the 
most difficult places they actually made for 
themselves a kind of stile — a means of getting 
over fences not to be met with in other parts of 
Russia, and consisting in a narrow plank 
pushed through a wattled fence, with two 
pegs driven into the ground for support at 
each end. 

The straightening of the Kolomak-Colony 
line wan earned out at the expense of the far- 
mers* crops—this sin must be admitted. And 
by the spring of 1923, one way or another, 
this line could have borne comparison with 
the October railway,* greatly facilitating the 
work of our mixed detachments. 

The mixed detachment was the first to 
be served at dinner. By twelve-twenty the 
first mixed delachmeiit had finished its din- 
ner and set off. The teacher on colony duty 
handed its commander a paper on which all 
necessary details were entered — the number 

• The October line runs without a single deviation 
between Moscow and Leningrad.— Tr. 
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of the detachment, the list of its members, 
the name of I he commander, the work assigned, 
and the time for its execution. Sherre inlro- 
duced higher mal hematics into all this — the 
task was calculated to the last inch and the 
last ounce. 

The mixed detachment would start out 
rapidly, and in five or six minutes its column 
could be made out far into the field. Soon it 
jumped a wattle, and disappeared among the 
huts. F(jllowing it, at a distance determined 
by the lenglh of the talk with the teacher on 
colony duly, came the second — 3-C or per- 
haps 3-0. In a very short time the whole field 
would be cut up by the lines of our detachments. 
And Toska, perched upon the roof of an ice- 
house would already be calling out: 

“One-P coming back!” 

And indeed 1-P ca. be made out, its col- 
umn emerging from between the farmstead 
wattle fences. One-P always works on plough- 
ing and sowing, and in general on work with 
the horses. It had left home at five-thirty 
a.m., its commander Helukhin having accom- 
panied it. It was Belukhin whom Toska had 
been looking out for from the vantage point 
of the icehouse roof. Another few minutes and 
1-P — six members in all — is in the yard of 
the colony. While the detachment is seating 
itself at (he table in (he woods, Belukhin 
hands in his report to the teacher on colony 
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duty, checked by Rodimehik as to time of 
arrival and execution of work. 

Belukhrn is, as ever, in good spirits. 

“There was a delay of five minutes, you 
see. It’s the navy’s fault. We wanted to go to 
work, and Milka was ferrying some specu- 
lators across. ’’ 

“What speculators?” asked the teacher on 
colony duty, his curiosity aroused. 

“Don’t you know? They’ve come to rent 
the orchard.” 

“Really?” 

“Well, I didn’t let them go further than the 
shore. What d’you think — you’re to munch ap- 
ples and we’re just to look on? Row back, 
citizens, to the point of departure! Hullo, 
Anton Semyonovich — how’s things?” 

“Hullo, Matvei!” 

“Tell me, for God’s sake — are you ever 
going to get rid of that Rodimehik? You 
know, Anton Semyonovich, it’s simply a 
disgrace! A man like that, you know, going 
about the colony, and depressing everyone. 
He even takes away one’s desire to work, and 
then 1 have to give him the report to sign. What- 
ever for?” 

This Rodimehik was an eyesore to all 
the members of the colony. By now there 
were over twenty persons in the new colony, 
and there was work and to spare. Sherre car- 
ried out work with the help of the mixed de- 
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tacliments of the first colony in the fields only. 
The stables, the cowshed, the ever-expanding 
hog house, were tended by the boys on the spot. 
An enormous outlay of energy was expended in 
the new colony upon getting the orchard into 
order. There were four desyalins of the orchard, 
which was full of fine young trees. Sherre had 
undertaken work on a huge scale there. The 
ground in the orchard was ploughed, the trees 
pruned and freed from excrescences; the great 
bed of black currants was weeded, paths laid 
dowji, and flower beds made. Our newly-built 
hothouse had yielded its first products in the 
spring. A good deal of work was going on 
on the riverbank, too — the digging of ditches, 
and clearing away of reeds. 

The repairs on the estate were approaching 
completion. Even the stable of hollow concrete 
no longer vexed us with its broken roof — 
it was covered with roofing paper and inside 
the carpenters were finishing the building 
of a hog house. According to Sherre ’s calcula- 
tions it should house a hundred and fifty 
hogs. 

Life at the new colony was not very tempt- 
ing to the members of the colony, especially 
in winter. In the old colony we had more or 
less settled down, and everything was in such 
good order that we scarcely noticed either the 
bleak brick buildings, or the aesthetic short- 
comings of our daily life. Mathematical order, 
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cleanliness and scrupulous neatness in the 
most insignii'icanl details, compensated for 
the absence of beauty. The new colony, de- 
spite its wild beauty in the loop of the Kolo- 
mak, the high rivet banks, the orchard, the 
large, handsome buildings, bad not yet been 
wrested from the chaos of ruin; it was still 
littered with building debris, and broken up 
by lime pits, and everything was so overrun 
with tall weeds, that 1 often wotidered if we 
should ever bo able to deal with them. 

Nothing here was really quite ready for 
life — the dormitories were good ones, but there 
was no proper kitchen or dining room. And 
when the kitchen was more or less in order, 
there was no cellar. Worst of all was the mat- 
ter of personnel — there was no one to set things 
going in the new colony. 

As a result of all this, the members of 
the colony, who had with such eagerness and 
fervour accomplished the enormous work of 
restoring the new colony, had no desire to 
live in it, Bratchenko, who was ready to cover 
twenty kilometres a day between one colony and 
the other, and to put up with insufficient 
food and sleep, con.sidored that transference 
to the new colony would have been a disgrace. 
Even Osadchy declared: “Td rather leave the 
colony than go to live at Tiepke.” 

All the more vivid personalities in the 
old colony had by this time formed such a 
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close circle, that not one of them could have 
been wrenched from it without a painful 
shock. To have transferred them to the new 
colony would have meant risking both the 
new colony and the individualities concerned. 
The boys themselves thoroughly realized 
this. 

“Our lads are like good horses,” Karaba- 
nov would say, “just harness a fellow like 
Burun properly, and cluck to him in Ihe right 
way, and heMl go like anything, and be quite 
perky, but give him his head and he’ll rush 
headlong down some hill, break bis neck and 
smash the cart. ” 

For this reason a collective of quite an- 
other tone and value began to form itself in the 
new colony. It contained boys who were neither 
so vivid, so active, nor so difficult. It had a 
kind of rawness, as rcfrards the collective it- 
self — the result of selection along pedagogical 
lines. 

Any interesting personalities had got 
there by chance, having only lately emerged 
from the little ones, or unexpectedly turned 
up in a batch of new arrivals, and so far 
such personalities had had no time to make 
themselves felt, and were lost in the common- 
place crowd of Trepke dwellers. 

The Trepke lot as a whole were such as 
more and more to depress me, the teachers, 
and the other members of the colony. They 
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were lazy, grubby, and even inclined to the 
mortal sin of begging. They regarded the old 
colony with envy, and myslciious rumours 
were rife among them as to what was had for 
dinner and supper there, what was brought 
to the larder in the first colony, and why this 
was not brought to them. They were incapable 
of strong, outspoken protest, and could only 
whisper sullenly in corners and cheek our 
official representatives. 

The boys of the first colony had already 
begun to adopt a somewhat scornful altitude 
towards the Trepke dwellers. Zadorov or Vo- 
lokhov would bring some grumbler from the 
new colony and thrust him into the kitchen 
of the old colony, with the words: 

“Feed this starving fellow, do!” 

The “starving fellow, ” would, of course, 
out of false pride, refuse to be fed. As a matter 
of fact the boys in the new colony were belter 
fed. Our truck garden was nearer to it, there 
were things to be bought at the mill, and, 
finally, there were our own cows. It was diffi- 
cult to send milk to the old colony; the dis- 
tance was an impediment, and there never 
seemed to be a horse to spare. 

A collective of shirkers and grumblers 
was formed in the new colony. As has already 
been pointed out, many circumstances were 
to blame for this, chief among which were 
the lack of the right people to form a true 
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nucleus, and the poor work of the teaching 
staff. 

Teachers did not wish to come and work 
in our colony — the pay was wretched and the 
work was hard. The Department of Public 
Education, moreover, sent us the first people 
who came to hand — men like Rodimchik, and 
after him, Deryuchenko. They arrived with 
their wives and children and occupied the best 
rooms in the colony. 1 made no protest, being 
thankful that even such people were to be 
found. 

It could be seen at a glance that Deryuchen- 
ko was a typical follower of Petiura. He “did 
not know” Russian, adorned all the rooms 
of the colony with cheap reproductions 
of Shevchenko's portrait, and immediately 
settled down to the only business for 
which he was fit — the singing of Ukrainian 
songs. 

Deryuchenko was still young. He was 
curly all over, like the knave of clubs in 
Ukrainian national costume — his moustache 
was curly, his hair was curly, and his neck- 
tie, tied round the upright collar of his 
embroidered Ukrainian blouse, was curly too. 
And such a man had to perform tasks which — 
what a blasphemy! — had no connection vvith 
“the cause of the Groat Ukraine”: going on 
colony duty, making visits of inspection to 
the hog house, checking the arrival for work 
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of mixed detachments, and, on his day of 
work duty, working alongside the buys. All 
this was pointless and unnecessary work in 
his eyes, and the whole colony was a com- 
pletely futile phenomenon, bearing nut the 
slightest relation to cosmic problems. 

Rudimehik was just as uselul in the col- 
ony as Deryuchenko, and even mure repul- 
sive. . . . 

Rodimehik had been in this world for 
thirty years, and had formerly worked in 
all sorts of departments — the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department, Cooperative Socie- 
ties, the railway, — and at last he had turned 
to the business of educating the young in 
children’s homes. His was a strange counte- 
nance, strongly reminiscent of some ancient, 
worn, squeezed-up leather bag. He had a 
creased and wrinkled countenance, covered 
with a reddish tint, his nose was slightly 
flattened and leaned to one side, his ears 
were flat against his skull, stuck on to it 
in lifeless flabby folds, his mouth, vaguely 
crooked, seemed to be worn out, jagged, and 
even torn in places, as if from long and slov- 
enly use. 

Arriving at the colony and installing him- 
self and his family in a renovated apartment, 
Rudimehik hung around for a week, and then 
suddenly disappeared, sending me a note in 
which he explained that he had gone on most 



important business. Three days later he re- 
turned in a farm wagon, with a cow tied to 
the tail of the cart. Rodimehik told the boys 
to put the cow in with our own. Even Sherre 
was a trifle taken aback by this unexpected 
development. 

In another two days Rodimehik came to 
me with the complaint: 

“Little did 1 think that there would be 
such an attitude to employees here! They 
seem to have forgotten that the old days are 
over. My children and 1 have just as much 
right to milk as anyone else. The fact that 
I showed initiative and did not wait for 
government milk, but, as you know, did 
my best, and bought a cow out of my slender 
means and brought it to the colony myself, 
is, you’d think, worthy of approval, and not 
abuse. And how is my cow treated? There are 
several hayslacks in the colony, and in ad- 
dition to this the colony gets bran, chaff, 
and so on from the mill at reduced prices. 
And just look — all the cows are fed, and mine 
goes hungry, and the boys answer me so 
rudely — ‘supposing everyone was to have his 
own cowl' they say. The other cows are 
cleaned, and mine hasn’t been cleaned for five 
days, and it’s dirty all over. I suppose my 
wife is expected to go and clean up after the 
cow herself. And she would, too, but the boys 
don’t give her spades, or forks, and they don’t 



give her straw for bedding cither. If a trifle 
like straw is made such a fuss about, 1 warn 
you I shall have to lake decisive measures. 
What if I’m not in the Parly any more! 
I used to be in the Party, and 1 deserve belter 
treatment for my cow.” 

1 stared blankly at this individual, won- 
dering if a way of dealing with him could be 
found. 

“Excuse me, Comrade Rodimehik, I don’t 
quite understand, ” I began, “that cow of 
yours is only private properly — how can it 
be kept with the others? And then — you’re 
a pedagogue, aren’t you? Look what a posi- 
tion you’re putting yourself into in the eyes 
of your chaiges!” 

“Why? I’m not asking for anything free 
of charge,” gabbled Rodimehik. “I’m per- 
fectly willing to pay for the fodder and for 
the labour of the boys, if it’s not too dear. 
And 1 never said a word about my child’s 
tam-o’-shanter being stolen, and of course 
it was stolen by one of the boys.” 

I sent him to Sherre. 

The latter had by that time regained his 
wits and sent Redimehik’s cow out of the 
cattle yard. In a few days it disappeared 
altogether — it’s owner had apparently sold 
it. 

Two weeks passed. Volokhov raised the 
question at a general meeting: “What’s the 
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meaning of this? Why is Rodimchik digging 
potatoes ill the colony truck gaideii? We have 
no potatoes for our kitchen, and Rcdimchik 
is digging them up for himself. What light 
has he?” 

The other boys supported Vclokhov. Za- 
doiov said: 

‘Tl's not the potatoes that mailer. He 
has a family — if he'd asked in ihe right place 
nobody would have grudged him potatoes, 
but whal's the good of that Rodimchik alto- 
gelher? He sits all day in his room, or goes 
off to the village. The kids go dirty, they 
never see him, they live like savages. You 
go to him to get a report signed, and he's 
not to be found — he's either asleep or having 
dinner, or he's busy — and you must wait. 
What's the good of him?” 

“We know how the staff should work,” 
put in Taranets. “And tiiat Rodimchik! He 
goes out with a mixed detachment on work- 
ing day, stands about with a hoe half an hour, 
and then says: ‘Well, I must be off for a little 
while!' And that's the last of him, and two 
hours later you see him coming away from 
the village with something in a sack for his 
family.” 

1 promised the boys I would take '’meas- 
ures. The next day I summoned Rodimchik to 
my office. He came towards evening, and 
when we were alone 1 began to rate him, 
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but he interrupted me immediately, almost 
foaming at the mouth in his indignalion. 

“1 know whose work that is, I know quite 
well who is trying to trip me up — it's all 
that German! You would do betler to find 
out, Anton Semyonovich, what sort of a man 
he is. I have already — there wasn't any 
straw to be found for my cow even for money, 
I sold my cow, my children go without milk, 
it has to be brought from the village. And 
now just you ask what Sherre feeds his Milord 
on! What ddcs he feed him on — do you know? 
No, you don't! He takes millet intended for 
the poultry— and makes a mash for Milord! 
Out of millet! He makes it himself and gives 
it to the dog to cat, and doesn't pay a kopek. 
And the dog eats the colony millet on the 
sly, free of charge, all because that man 
takes advantage of being the agronomist and 
of your trust in him.” 

“How do you know all this?” I asked. 

“Oh, I would never say such a thing with- 
out grounds. I'm not that sort of fellow. 
Just you look. ...” 

He unwrapped a little packet which he 
had drawn from an inner pocket. In the packet 
there was something blackish-white, a strange 
sort of mixture. 

“What is it?” I asked in astonishment. 

“This will prove everything I say. It's 
Milord's excrements. His excrements, d'you 
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understand? I went on and on till I got it. 
D’you see what he excretes? Real millet! 
And d’you think he buys it? Of course 
he doesn’t, ho simply takes it out of the 
larder. ” 

“Look here Rodimehik, ” I said, “You’d 
better quit the colony.” 

“How d’you mean — quit?” 

“Quit as soon as possible. I'll discharge 
you in today’s Order. Give in an application 
for voluntary resignation, that’ll be the best 
way. ” 

“I’m not going to leave matters like 
this!” 

“All right. You don’t — but I’m going to 
discharge you!” 

Rodimehik went away. He did “leave 
matters like this, ” and in three days he was 
gone. 

VVhat was to be done about the new colony? 
The Trc'pke dwellers were turning out to be 
bad colonists, and this could not be tolerated 
any longer. Every now and then fights broke 
out among them, and they were always steal- 
ing from one another — an obvious sign of 
something wrong in the collective. 

Where is one to find people for this ac- 
cursed business? Real human beings! Not so 
easy, damn it! 
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27 

THE STORMING OF THE KOMSOMOL 

In 1923 I he regular columns of the Gorky- 
ites approached a new stronghold, which, 
strange as it may sound, had to be taken by 
storm — I ho Komsomol. 

The Gorky Colony had never been an 
exclusive organization. From the year 1921 
our tics with the so-called “surrounding pop- 
ulation” had been extremely varied and ex- 
tensive. Our nearest neighbours were, owing 
both to social and historical causes, our foes, 
against whom we struggled to the best of our 
abilities, but with whom we carried on econ- 
omic relations, largely thanks to our work- 
shops. The economic relations of the colony, 
however, extended far beyond the boundaries 
of the hostile section, since we did work for 
the villages on a fairly wide radius, penetrat- 
ing by our industrial services lands so remote 
as Storozhevoyc, Machukhi, Brigadirovka. By 
1923, contacts with the big villages nearest to 
us — Goncharovka, Pirogovka, Andryushevka, 
Zabiralovka — had been established, and they 
were not merely of an economic nature. The 
very first sallies of our Argonauts, pursuing 
aims of an aesthetic nature, such as a review 
of local feminine beauty, or the demonstra- 
tion of personal attainments in the sphere 
of hairdressing, figure, bearing, and smiles — 
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even these first voyagings into the ocean of 
village life led to a considerable extension of 
social lies. And it was precisely here that 
the members of the colony made their first 
acquaintance with Komsomol members. 

The forces of the Kemsomol in these vil- 
lages wore extremely weak both as to quantity 
and quality. The village Komsomols them- 
selves were mainly interested in girls and 
drink, and as often as not exerted a pernicious 
influence on our boys. It was only when the 
Lenin Agricultural Artel began to be organ- 
ized opposite the new colony, on the right 
bank of the Kolomak, and found itself, as 
it were involuntarily, in a stale of serious 
hostility with our Village Soviet and the 
whole farmstead group, that we discovered a 
fighting spirit in the ranks of the Komsomols 
and began to make fri.'uds with the young 
members of the artel. 

Our boys knew thoroughly, down to the 
smallest detail, all the affairs of the new artel, 
and all the difficultiesagainst which its organ- 
izers had had to contend in setting it up. 
In the first place the artel struck a violent 
blow at tbe kulak territories, thus evoking 
from the members of the farmstead united and 
furious resistance. The artel did not gain its 
victory easily. 

The owners of farmsteads at that time 
represented a great force and had a certain 
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pull in the town, while their essentially kulak 
nature was for some reason a secret to many 
of the town authorities. In this struggle the 
town offices were the principal battlefield, 
and (he principal weapon — the pen, so that 
the members of the colony could take no 
direct part in the struggle. But when the mat- 
ter of acreage was settled, to be followed by 
inventory operations of extreme complexity, 
much ini cresting work was found for both 
our own boys and the lads in the artel, in 
the course of which contacts became still 
closer. 

The Komsomols did not play a leading 
role in the artel, being on a lower intellectual 
level than our older boys. Our school studies 
had proved a great asset to our members, 
greatly inlcnsifying their political conscious- 
ness. The members of the colony had begun 
proudly to consider themselves proletarians, 
and thoroughly understood the difference be- 
tween their own position and that of the vil- 
lage youth. Intensive, and often hard work 
on the land did nothing to disturb their pro- 
found conviction that quite different activ- 
ities lay ahead of them. 

The oldest of them were already able to 
describe in some detail what they expected 
from their future, and what they aspired to. 
And it was the youthful forces of the town 
and not of the village, which played the 
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leading role in the crystallization of these 
dreams. 

Not far from the railway station were sit- 
uated great engine workshops. For our boys 
they represcnled the most cherished collection 
of valued individuals and objects. The engine 
workshops had a glorious revolutionary past, 
and contained a powerful Party collective. 
The boys dreamed of these shops as of some- 
thing miraculous — a fairy palace. Within this 
palace was something more splendid than the 
luminous columns of “The Blue Bird” — the 
powerful swooping of cranes, steam hammers 
with their coficentrated force, intricate turret 
lathes, which seemed to be endowed with a 
complex cerebral apparatus. About the palace 
the people — the masters — moved to-and-fro, 
noble princes, clad in precious attire, shining 
with train oil, and fragrant with the aromas 
of steel and iron. They had the right to touch 
the sacred surfaces, the cylinders and the 
cones, all the wealth of the palace. And they 
themselves were special people. The combed, 
red beards and fat, greasy faces of the farm- 
stead dwellers were not to be found among 
them. They had wise, subtle faces, shining 
with knowledge and power — the power over 
machinery and engines, the knowledge of all 
the complex laws governing the use of switches, 
props, levers, and steering wheels. And among 
these people were many Komsomols, compel- 
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ling our admiraiion by a new and wonderful 
bearing; here we could observe coiilidejil cheer- 
fulness, could hear the strong sally idiom of 
the worker. 

The engine workshops! They represented 
the utmost aspirations of many of our boys 
during the year 1922. Runiouis of still more 
splendid human creations came to their cars — 
the Khaikov and Leningrad plants, all those 
legendary Putilov, Soi mo vo works. Ah, well! — 
the world is full of wonders, and the dreams 
of a humble member of a provincial colony 
cannot soar to such heights. Hut we gradually 
begun to gel more intimate with the engine 
shop workers, whom we had opportunities of 
seeing with our own eyes, whose charms we 
could feel through all our senses, not exclud- 
ing that of touch. 

They were the first to come to us, and it 
was their Komsomols who came. One Sun- 
day Karabaiiov rushed into my office, shout- 
ing: 

“The Komsomols from the engine work- 
shops have come! Isn't that great!” 

The Komsomols had hoaid much good of 
the colony, and had come to make our ac- 
quaintance. There were seven of them. The 
boys surrounded them affectionately in a dense 
crowd, and spent the whole day with I hem in 
the closest of contacts, showing them the 
new colony, our horses, our implements, our 
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pigs, Sherre, the hothouse, feeling to the very 
depths of their beings the insignificance of 
our 'wealth in comparison with the engine 
workshops. They were greatly struck by the 
fact that the Komsomols, far from putting 
on airs with us, or demonstrating their supe- 
riority, actually seemed to be impressed, and 
even a little touched by what they saw. 

Before going back to town the Komsomols 
came to me to have a talk. They wanted 
to know why we had no Komsomol organi- 
zation in the colony. I gave them a brief 
outline of the tragic history of this matter. 
We had been trying to organize a Komsomol 
nucleus in the colony ever siJice 1922, but 
the local Komsomol forces had come out 
resolutely against this — our colony was for 
delinquents, so how could there be Komsomol 
in it? To all our reques'';, arguments, adjura- 
tions the same answer was given — our mem- 
bers wore delinquents. Let them leave the 
colony, let it be certified that they had re- 
formed, then only could the acceptance 
in the Komsomol of individual boys be dis- 
cussed. 

The engine shop workers sympathized with 
our .situation, and promised to suppoit our 
cause in the town Komsomol organizations. 
And I he very next Sunday one of them came 
again to the colony, but merely to give us 
discouraging news. Both the gubernia and 
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town committees said: “Quite right— how 
can there be Komsomols in the colony so 
long as there are so many former Makhno 
followers, ex-criminals and other shady 
characters among them?” 

1 explained to him that we had very few 
Makhno followers, and that even these could 
hardly be taken seriously as such. Finally, I 
explained to him lhat the word “reformed” 
could not be used in the formal sense given 
it in the town. It was not enough for us to 
“reform” anyone, we had to re-educale him 
on new lines, that is to say, in such a manner 
that he should become not merely a harmless 
member of society but also an aclive worker 
in the new tpoch. And how is such a one to 
be educated, if, when he aspires to become 
a Komsomol, he is not admitted, and every- 
one begins to bring up old, and after all, 
childish, crimes against him? The engine shop 
woiker both agreed and disagreed with me. 
The question of a boundary line seemed to 
him the most difficult. When could a mem- 
ber of the colony be received into the Komso- 
mol, and when not? And who was to decide 
this question? 

“Who? \\ hy, the colony Komsomol orga- 
nization, of course!” 

The Komsomols from the engine shops 
continued to visit us frequently, but at last 
I realized that their interest in us was not 
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quite a healthy one. They regarded us, first 
and foremost; as criminals; they attempted 
with the utmost curiosity to delve into the 
boys’ pasts, and were ready to acknowledge 
our successes, with however, the sole qual- 
ilicatioii: but .still yours are no ordinary 
boys. 1 had the utmost difficulty in getting 
individual Komsomols over to my point of 
view. 

Our position on this question had re- 
mained unaltered from the very first day of the 
colony. 1 considered that the principal meth- 
od for the re-education of delinquents should 
be based upon a complete ignoring of the 
past, especially past crimes. It had been by no 
means easy for me to carry this method out in 
its entirety, for among other obstacles, I had to 
combat my own instincts. There was always 
a sneaking desire to find out what a boy bad 
been sent to the colony lor, what he had re- 
ally done. The usual pedagogical logic 
at that time aped medicine, adopting the 
sage adage: “In order to cure a disease, 
it must first be known.” This logic some- 
times seduced even me, not to mention my 
colleagues and the Department of Public 
Education. 

The Commission for Juvenile Delinquency 
used to send us the personal records of our 
charges, in which wen> minutely described 
the various interrogations, confrontations, and 
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all that rot, which were supposed to help 
in studying the disease. 

1 was able to got all my colleagues in 
the colony on to my .side, and as far hack 
as 1922 1 had asked the Commission not to 
send me any more personal records. VVe quite 
sincerely ceased to interest ourselves in the 
past ofl'enccs of our charges, and with such 
success that the latter soon began to forgot 
them themselves. 1 rejoiced exceed ijigly to 
see how all retrospective interest was gradu- 
ally disappearing from the colony, how the 
very memory of days which had been vile, 
diseased and alien to us had di.sappearcd. In 
this respect we attained the limits of our 
ideal — oven new arrivals were ashamed to 
talk about their feats. 

And suddenly, in connection with such 
a wonderful undertaking as the organization 
of a Komsomol nucleus in the colony, we 
were forced to remember our past and to re- 
vive the words so hateful to us — “reform,” 
“delinquency,” “personal records.” 

The boys' aspirations to join the Komso- 
mol hardened, thanks to the opposition they 
met, into stubborn determination, and they 
wore even leady to fight for it. Those inclined 
to compromi.se, like Tarancts, proposed a 
roundabout way — to give those de.siring to 
enter the Komsomol certificates showing that 
they had “reformed, ” but to leave them. 
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of course, in the colony. The majority was 
against resorting to such a trick. Zadorov red- 
dened with indignation, saying; 

“None of that! You’re not dealing with 
muzhiks, we don’t have to fool anyone. VVo’ve 
got to work for a Komsomol nucleus in the 
colony, and the Komsomol will know itself 
who’s fit for it, and who isn’t.” 

The hoys went very often to the Komsomol 
organizations in the town in their endeavours 
to attain their object, but on the whole 
without success. 

In the winter of 1923 we got into friendly 
relations with yet another Komsomol organ- 
ization. This happened quite by chance. 

Anton and I wore returning home one day, 
towards evening. Mary, her well-nourished 
skin gleaming, was harnessed to a sleigh. 
Just as we were going d( m the hill we met 
with a phenomenon unusual in our latitudes — 
a camel. Mary, unable to overcome her natu- 
ral feeling of disgust, trembled, reared, kicked 
between the shafts, and went off into a wild 
gallop. Anton dug his feet into the front of 
the sleigh, but could not check the mare. 
A certain inherent defect of our sleigh, which 
Anton, it is true, had often pointed out — the 
shortness of the shafts — determined the fur- 
ther course of events and brought us nearer 
to the afore-mentioned Komsomol organiza- 
tion. Breaking into a frenzied gallop, Mary 
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struck with her hiud legs against the iron 
front of the sleigh, and, now quite panic- 
stricken, carried us tow’ards inevitable cata- 
strophe with terrifying rapidity. Anton and 
I tugged at the reins together, but this only 
made matters worse — Mary tossed up her head 
and grew more and more frantic. I could 
already make out the spot at which everything 
was destined to come to a more or loss disas- 
trous end — at the turn of the road were a 
number of peasants with their sleighs, crowd- 
ing round the hydrant to water their horses. 
It seemed as if there could be no escape, for 
the road was barred. But by a kind of miracle 
Mary galloped between the drinking trough and 
the group of .sleighs belonging to people from 
the town. There was a sound of cracking wood, 
and shouts, but we were already a long way 
off. The hill came to an end, we flew over 
the smooth, straight road less furiously, and 
Anton was even able to look back and shako 
his head: “We’ve smashed someone’s sleigh 
up. We must get away!” 

He began to wave the whip over Mary who 
was trotting at full speed ahead, but I res- 
trained his too eager arm. 

“You can’t got away! Look what a devil 
they have!” 

Indeed, a splendid trotter w'as overtaking 
us with calm forceful strokes of his hoofs, 'vyhile 
from over its croup a man with crimson tabs 
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was gazing steadily after the unsuccessful 
runaways. Wo came to a stop. The possessor 
of the crimson tabs was standing up in his 
sleigh, holding on to the driver’s shoulders, 
there being nowhere for him to sit, the back 
scat and the back of the sleigh itself having 
been converted into a kind of trembling lat- 
ticework, while the bespattered and splintered 
fragments of various sleigh appurtenances 
trailed behind it in the road. 

“Follow us! ’’barked out the military man. 

We obeyed, Anton beaming. He was de- 
lighted with the improvements in the turnout 
which had been made by our troublous passage. 
In ten minutes we found ourselves in the com- 
mandant’s office of the GPU, and only then 
did Anton’s countenance display signs of 
discomfited wonderment. 

“Just look!" ho exclaimed. “We ran into 
the GPU!” 

We were surrounded by people with crim- 
son tabs, one of whom started shouting at 
me: 

“Naturally — they have a mere lad for 
a driver — how could he be expected to hold 
the horse in? You’ll be answerable yourself. ” 

Anton writhed with mortification and, 
almost in tears, shook his head at his of- 
fender: 

“A mere lad, indeed! If you didn’t lot 
camels go about the roads— letting all these 
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brutes swarm all .over the place! How could 
the mare bear it? How could she? ” 

“What brutes?” 

“That camel!” 

The crimson tabs laughed. 

“Where are you from?” 

I answered. 

“The Gorky Colony,” I said. 

“Oh, so it’s the Gorky fellows! And who 
arc you — the director? We’ve landed some 
fine fish today! ” laughed a young man, calling 
to those around him, and pointing to us as 
if we were welcome guests. 

A crowd formed around us. They teftsed 
their own driver, and bombarded Anton with 
questions about the colony. 

“We’ve been meaning to go to the colony 
for a long time. They say you’re a fight- 
ing lot, there. We’ll come and see you on Sun- 
day. ” 

Then up came the supply manager and 
started angrily drawing up some sort of a 
statement. But every one shouted him down: 

“Drop your red tape! What are you writing 
it all down for?” 

“What for? Have you seen what they’ve 
done to the sleigh? Now let them repair it!” 

“They’ll repair it without your deposition. 
You will, won’t you? Go on — tell us about 
things in the colony! They say you don’t 
even have a lockup.” 
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“A lockup — what for? Have you got one? ” 
inquired Anton. 

Once again everyone burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“We'll be sure to come to you on Sunday. 
We’ll bring you the sleigh for repair.” 

“And what'll I drive in till Sunday?" 
barked the supply manager. 

But I calmed him down. 

“We have another sleigh, ” I assured him. 
“Send someone with us to take it.” 

And so our colony gained some more good 
friends. On Sunday the Cheka Komsomols 
came to the colony. And once again the ac- 
cursed question came up for discussion — why 
couldn’t the members of our colony become 
Komsomols? The Cheka-men unanimously took 
our side on this question. 

“What on earth do they mean?” they said 
to me. “Criminals, indeed! What rubbish! 
They ought to be ashamed of themselves! 
And they call themselves serious people! 
We'll take the matter up — in Kharkov, if we 
can’t do it here.” 

At that time our colony had been put under 
the direct authority of the Ukrainian People’s 
Commissariat for Education, as a “Model 
Delinquents’ Institution.” We began to be 
visited by inspectors from the People’s Com- 
missariat for Education. These were no longer 
shallow, fatuous provincials, believing in so- 
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cial education as a kind of emotional spring- 
tide. The Kharkov folk did not regard social 
education as a pageant of youthful souls unfold- 
ing, the right of the individual, and similar 
poetical claptrap. What they were looking for 
were new organizational forms and a new ap- 
proach. The nicest thing about them was that 
they did not pose as Fausts, in quest of a 
single moment of bliss, but showed a friendly 
spirit of equality with us, seeking for what 
was new, and rejoicing in every grain of the 
new discovered. 

The Kharkov people were greatly aston- 
ished by our Komsomol mi.shaps. 

“D’you mean you’re working without a 
Komsomol nucleus? You are not allowed to 
form one? Who says so? ” 

In the evenings they got together with the 
elder boys, and stood about in groups, ex- 
changing .sympathetic nods. 

Thanks to the representations of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Education and of our 
friends in the town, the question was decided 
with lightning speed in the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Komsomol, and in the sum- 
mer of 1923 Tikhon Nestorovich Koval was 
appointed political instructor. 

Tikhon Nestorovich was of peasant stock. 
Ho had managed to get the twenty-four years 
of his life filled with many an interesting event, 
chiefly from the struggle in the villages, and 





had accumulated strong reserves of political 
activity, and, besides all this, was a wise per- 
son and imperturbably good-natured. From 
the first moment he spoke to the members 
of our colony on equal terms like a comrade, 
and showed himself an expert both in the 
field and on the threshing floor. 

A Komsomol nucleus was organized in 
the colony to the number of nine persons. 

28 

THE CEREMONIAL MARCH BEGINS 

Suddenly Deryuchonko began to speak Rus- 
sian. This unnatural occurrence was connect- 
ed with a veritable series of unpleasant in- 
cidents in the Deryuchonko nest. It all began 
when Deryuchonko 's wife, who was, by the 
way, completely indifferent to the Ukrainian 
cause, decided that the m»..ncnt had arrived 
for the delivery of her child. Much as the 
prospect of perpetuating his glorious Cossack 
lineage moved Deryuchonko, it had not as yet 
succeeded in upsetting his equilibrium. In 
the purest Ukrainian he demanded horses 
from Bratchenko for the journey to the mid- 
wife. Bratchenko could not forego the satis- 
faction of expressing certain axioms, anent 
the birth of the young Dcryuchenko, which 
had not been provided for in the colony’s 



Iransporl schedule, and the calling of a mid- 
wife from town, since, in Anton’s opinion — 
“it’ll be all the same, with a midwife, or 
without a midwife.” Still, he did let Deryu- 
chenko have horses. The next day it appeared 
that it was necessary to take the expectant 
mother to town. Anton was so upset that he 
lost all sense of reality and declared: “I’m 
not going to give you horses!” 

But Sherre and I, supported by public 
opinion in the colony, criticized Bratchenko’s 
conduct .so sharply and energetically, that 
he had to give in. Deryuchenko listened pa- 
tiently to Anton’s harangues, and tried, in 
his usual florid and magniloquent style, to 
persuade him. 

“Inasmuch as the matter is urgent, ” he 
said, “it cannot be put off for an hour. Com- 
rade Bratchenko.” 

Anton armed himself with mathematical 
data, in the persuasive powers of which he 
had a firm belief. 

“Was a pair of horses sent for the mid- 
wife? It was. The midwife was taken back to 
town — again a pair of horses. . . . D’you think 
the horses care who’s going to have a baby?” 

“But, Comrade — ” 

"You and your ‘buts’l Supposing every- 
one started such goings on!” 

By way of protest Anton harnessed for 
these obstetrical matters the least beloved and 
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slowest of the horses, said that the phaeton was 
out of order, and sent out the gig, with Soroka 
on the box— an obvious sign that the turnout 
was no great shakes. But it was only when 
Deryuchenko demanded horses to go and 
fetch the newly-made mother that Anton 
really let himself go. 

Deryuchenko was not destined to be a 
happy father — his first-born, hastily given 
the name of Taras, only survived for one 
week, when he died in the maternity ward, 
having added nothing of importance to De- 
ryuchenko 's glorious Cossack race. Deryu- 
chenko ’s face wore an expression of becom- 
ing grief, and his accents were somewhat sub- 
dued, but there was nothing particularly trag- 
ic about his sorrow, and he stubbornly con- 
tinued to express himself in the Ukrainian 
language. Bratchenko, for his part, could 
find words in no language at all, so intense 
were his indignation and impotent rage. 
Only half-comprehensible, broken phrases is- 
sued from his lips: 

“Sent the horses all for nothing! There are 
plenty of cabs ... no hurry . . . could easi- 
ly have waited an hour . . . people will 
always have babies . . . and all for noth- 
ing! ...” 

Deryuchenko brought the ill-starred moth- 
er back to the nest, and Bratchenko’s suffer- 
ings ceased for some time. At this point Brat- 
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chenko drops out of this mournful story, 
which, however, had by no means come 
to an end. Taras Deryuchenko had not yet 
been born, when a seemingly irrelevant theme 
crept into the story, but one which subse- 
quently turned out to be not so irrelevant 
after all. This theme was also a mournful one 
for Deryuchenko. 

All the teaching and other staff of the 
colony received tlieir food ready-cooked from 
the same source as that which provided the 
pupils. But for some time now, in recogni- 
tion of the special requirements of family life, 
and desirous of easing the work of the kitchen 
a little, I had allowed Kalina Ivanovich to 
issue uncooked rations to certain persons. 
Deryuchenko was one of these. It so hap- 
pened that I once obtained in the town a 
minute quantity of butter. It was so little 
that it would only last in the common stock 
for a few days. Naturally it never entered 
into anyone’s head that this butter could 
be included in the uncooked rations. But 
Deryuchenko was greatly disturbed to learn 
that for the last three days this precious sub- 
stance had formed part of the general fare. 
He hastened to rearrange matters, and sent 
in a declaration for transference to the gener- 
al kitchen, abandoning his claims to uncooked 
rations. Unfortunately, by the time this 
transference had been accomplished, the whole 
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supply of butter in Kalina Ivanovich's 
storeroom had been used up, a circumstance 
which sent Deryuchenko running to me in 
violent protest. 

“You have no right to make a fool of 
people! Where’s the butter?” 

“Butter?” I repeated. “There isn’t any 
more— it’s all eaten up.” 

Deryuchenko wrote a declaration that he 
and his family would take their rations in 
uncooked form. Very well! But in two days’ 
time Kalina Ivanovich brought some butter 
again, and again in the same small quantity. 
Deryuchenko, setting his teeth, bore up under 
this reverse too, and did not even go over to 
the general kitchen. But something seemed 
to have happened in our Department of 
Public Education — a long-drawn-out process 
of the gradual introduction of butter into the 
organisms of workers in the field of people’s 
education and their charges, seemed to have 
set in. Every now and then, Kalina Ivano- 
vich, arriving from town, drew out from 
under the seat a small tub, its top covered 
with a piece of clean butter muslin. Things got 
to a point when Kalina Ivanovich would 
not think of going to town without his tub. 
More often than not, however, the tub re- 
turned without any top covering, and Kalina 
Ivanovich tossed it carelessly on to the straw 
in the bottom of the gig, with the words: 
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“Such an ignorant lot! Can’t you give 
a man something be can look at! What's this 
supposed to be for, anyway — you parasites? 
Is it to eat, or to smell?” 

But Deryuchenko could no longer bear 
it, and he again went over to the general 
kitchen. He was, however, one who could 
never follow the dynamics of daily life; he 
failed to see the significance of the steadily 
rising curve of fats in the colony and, possess- 
ing but the feeblest political sense, he had 
no idea that, at a certain phase, quantity is 
bound to become quality. And this transfor- 
mation suddenly burst over the heads of his 
family. All of a sudden we began to get butter 
in such abundance that I found it possible to 
issue a fortnight's supply with the uncooked 
rations. Wives, grandmothers, daughters, moth- 
ers-in-law, and other persons of secondary 
importance, carried away from Kalina Iva- 
novich’s storeroom to their homos the golden- 
yellow blocks, reaping the reward of their 
patient endurance, while Deryuchenko, who 
had incautiously eaten up his fat ration in the 
imperceptible and unattractive form given 
it by the colony kitchen, got none. Deryuchen- 
ko actually grew pale from misery and the 
bad luck by which he was dogged. Thoroughly 
shaken, he wrote out a declaration of his 
desire to receive uncooked rations. His grief 
was profound, and evoked universal sympathy. 
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but be still bore himself like a man and a 
Cossack, and did not give up his native Ukrain- 
ian language. 

The theme of fats coincided chronologi- 
cally with the unsuccessful attempt to pro- 
long the Deryuchenko strain. 

Deryuchenko and his wife were patiently 
chewing the cud of their mournful memories 
of Taras, when fate decided to restore the 
balance and bestowed upon Deryuchenko a 
long-merited joy — in the colony order for the 
day were directions to issue uncooked ra- 
tions “for the previous fortnight, ” and butter 
once again figured in these rations. Joyous, 
Deryuchenko went to Kalina Ivanovich with 
his market bag. The sun was shining, and 
all living things rejoiced. But this did not 
last long. Half an hour later Deryuchenko 
came running to me, very much upset, and 
wounded to the depths of his soul. The strokes 
dealt by fate on his hard *'::ull had become 
intolerable, he had gone completely off the 
rails and his wheels were beating over the 
sleepers in the purest Russian. 

“Why haven’t I been issued fats for my 
son? ’’ 

“What son?” I asked in astonishment. 

“What son? Taras! This is arbitrary con- 
duct, Comrade Director! Rations are supposed 
to be issued for each member of a family — 
so kindly do so!” 
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“But you have no sou Taras!” 

“It's none of your business whether ho 
exists or not. 1 gave in a certificate showing 
that my son Taras was born on June the 2nd 
and died J uiie the lOLh — so you are bound to 
give him rations for eight days. ...” 

Kalina Ivanovich who had come to watch 
proceedings, took Deryuchenko cautiously by 
the elbow. 

“Comrade Deryuchenko — who would bo 
fool enough to feed a tiny infant butter? 
Ask yourself if a baby could stand such food!” 

1 looked from one to the other in amaze- 
ment. 

“Kalina Ivanovich!” I exclaimed. “What’s 
the matter with you today? This baby died 
throe weeks ago ! ” 

“Oh — so he died? What d’you want then? 
Butter would no more help him, than in- 
cense would help a corpse. Oh, but he is 
a corpse, if I may say so.” 

Deryuchenko thrashed about the room 
in his rage, sawing the air with the palms 
of his hands. 

“For a period of eight days my family 
included a fully entitled member, and you’re 
bound to issue rations for him. ” 

“Fully entitled? He’s only theoretically 
entitled — in practice he hardly existed. It 
made no difference whether he was there or 
not. ” 
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But Dcryuchcnko bad gone off the rails, 
and his subsequent movemenls 'were wild and 
disorderly. He lost all sense of stylo, even the 
specific tokens of his existence seemed to have 
become uncurled and droop — his moustache, 
his hair, his necktie. In this state ho at last 
turned up in the office of the Chief of the 
Gubernia Department of Public Education, 
producing there the most unfavourable im- 
pression. The Chief of the Gubernia Department 
of Public Education scut for me. 

“One of your employees has been to me 
with a complaint, ” he said. “You know what — 
such people must be got rid of! How can you 
keep such an intolerable cadger in your col- 
ony? Ho talked such indescribable nonsense 
— all about some Taras, butter, and God 
knows what!” 

“But it was you who appointed him!” 

“Impossible! Chuck him out this minute!” 

To such pleasant results had the gradual 
interlocking of two themes — Taras and but- 
ter — led! Dcryuchcnko and his wife left by 
the same road that Rodimehik bad taken 
before them. I rejoiced, the members of the 
colony rejoiced, and the small plot of Ukrain- 
ian landscape which had been the scene of 
the events described, seemed to rejoice, too. 
But my joy was mixed with anxiety. The same 
old problem — where to find a real human 
being— was more acute than ever, for there 
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was not a single teacher in the new colony. 
But the Gorky Colony was undoubtedly in 
luck, and I, quite unexpectedly, came across 
the real human being for w'hom we thirsted. 
Such things do happen! 1 simply came across 
him in the street. He was standing on the 
pavement, his back to the window of the 
Department of Public Education’s supply sec- 
tion, idly regarding the simple objects on 
the dusty, dung and straw littered street. 
Anton and I were taking sacks of grain out 
of the depot. Anton caught his foot in a hollow 
in the ground, and fell. The real human 
being hastened to the scene of the catastrophe, 
and he and 1 together finished loading the 
aforesaid sack on to our cart. As 1 thanked 
the stranger I took note of his well-knit 
figure, his intelligent youthful countenance, 
and the dignity with which he smiled in reply 
to my thanks. A white Cossack cap was 
perched on his head with the ease and confi- 
dence characteristic of the military. 

“You're a military man, aren't you?” 
I asked. 

“You’re right!” smiled the stranger. 

“Cavalryman? ” 

“Yes. ” 

“Then what can there bo to interest you 
in the Department of Public Education?” 

“Tbe chief. They told me he’d be there 
soon, so I’m waiting.” 
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“Are you looking for work?” 

“Yes. I've been promised work as a 
physical culture instructor.” 

“Have a talk with me first.” 

“All right.” 

We had a talk. Ho clambered on to our 
cart and we drove home. I showed Pyotr 
Ivanovich over the colony, and by nightfall 
the question of his appointment was decided. 

Pyotr Ivanovich brought with him to the 
colony a veritable wealth of most fortunate 
endowments. He had precisely what we need- 
ed — youth, vigour, almost inhuman powers 
of endurance, sobriety and cheerfulness, and 
there was nothing about him that we did 
not require— not a hint of pedagogical pre- 
judices, not the slightest posing in front of 
the boys, no petty selfishness. And Pyotr 
Ivanovich had yet other qualities — he loved 
military training, could play the piano, had a 
certain poetic gift, and was exceedingly strong. 
Under his rule the now colony took on a new 
tone the very next day. By jokes, by orders, 
by chaff, and by example, Pyotr Ivanovich 
began to got the boys to form a collective. He 
took on faith all my pedagogical principles, 
and right up to the end never doubted any- 
thing, thus delivering me from futile peda- 
gogical arguments and chatter. 

The life of our two colonies began to forge 
ahead like a well-regulated train. I began to 
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enjoy a sense of reliability and solidity with 
my staff, a new experience to me. Tikhon 
Nestorovich, Shcrre and Pyotr Ivanovich be- 
gan, like our experienced veterans, to serve 
the cause in good earnest. 

There were up to eighty members in the 
colony at that time. The original members of 
1920 and 1921 had formed a very close group, 
and frankly took the lead in the colony, com- 
posing at every step, for every newcomer, an 
inflexible framework of steely will, which it 
was practically impossible to resist. It was 
not often however, that I observed, any at- 
tempts to show resistance. The colony im- 
pressed the newcomers and disarmed them by 
what struck them as the beauty of its out- 
ward appearance, by the precision and sim- 
plicity of its daily life, by its many and 
varied traditions and customs, tbe origin of 
which was not always clear even to the oldest 
members. The duties of each member of the 
colony were laid down in harsh and inflexi- 
ble terms, but they were all strictly defined 
in our constitution, making almost impossible 
the slightest arbitrariness or display of obsti- 
nate despotism in the colony. At the same 
time the whole colony was constantly confront- 
ed with a task as to the need of which there 
could not be the slightest doubt — the fin- 
ishing of repairs in the new colony, the con- 
centration of all in one place, the extension 
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of our economic enterprises. That this task 
was an obligatory one for us, and that we 
were quite sure to fulfil it, was questioned 
by no one. Therefore it was that wc all re- 
conciled ourselves to countless privations, 
made all sorts of sacrifices in the sphere of pri- 
vate amusements, better clothes, food, and 
saved up every spare kopek for hog breeding, 
seeds, a new harvester. Our attitude to these 
sacrifices was so calm and good-natured, 
so cheerful and confident, that I allowed 
myself a humourous ebullition at the general 
meeting, when one of the youngsters raised 
the question of having new trousers made. 

“WeTl finish up the new colony,” I said, 
“and get rich, and then woTl have new clothes 
made for everybody — the boys will have vel- 
vet blouses with a silver girdle, the girls 
will have silk dresses and patent-leather 
shoes, every detachment will have its own car, 
and every member of the ctlony will have a 
bicycle as well. And weTl plant the colony 
with thousands of rosebushes. D'you get me? 
And in the meantime let’s buy a fine Siemen- 
thal cow with these three hundred rubles.” 

The boys laughed heartily, and after this 
the cotton patches on their trousers, and their 
grease-stained grey blouses no longer seemed 
so very shabby. 

The heads of the colony collective were 
still open to occasional criticism for straying 
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from the path of strict virtue, but who is 
there in the whole world immune from such 
strictures? And in our hard task these “heads” 
proved a very smooth and precise mechanism. 
What I particularly appreciated iji them was 
the fact that the main tendency of their work 
had somehow iinnoticeably become their own 
extinction as “heads, ” and the drawing in 
of the whole colony. 

These “heads” included almost all our 
old friends — Karabanov, Zadorov, Vershnev, 
Bratchenko, Volokhov, Vetkovsky, Taranets, 
Biirun, Gud, Osadchy, Nastya Nochevnaya; 
but more recently new names had crept into 
the list— Oprishko, Georgievsky, Zhorka Vol- 
kov and Alyoshka Volkov, Stupilsyii and 
Kudlaty. 

Oprishko had assimilated many of Anton 
Bratchenko’s qualities: his fervour, his love 
of horses, and his superhuman capacity for 
work. He was not so talented in a creative 
way, nor so vivid, but he had qualities pecu- 
liar to himself alone — a fine flow of animal 
spirits, coupled with a certain gracefulness 
and purposefulness in all his movements. 

In the eyes of colony society Georgievsky 
was a dual personality. On the one hand his 
whole outward appearance tempted us to 
call him a gipsy. His dusky face, his promi- 
nent black eyes, his dry lazy humour, a mis- 
chievous laxity in regard to private property. 
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all held something gipsy-like. On the other 
hand, Georgievsky was obviously the offspring 
of educated people — he was well-read, well- 
groomed, and handsome in a towny way, and 
there was something almost aristocratic in 
his way of speaking, and his pronunciation 
of the sound “r. ” The hoys declared that 
Georgievsky was the sou of a former governor 
of Irkutsk. Georgievsky himself denied the very 
possibility of such a disgraceful origin, and 
his papers bore not the slightest trace of so 
accursed a past, but in such cases I was always 
inclined to believe the boys. He wont to the 
new colony as a commander, and distinguished 
himself immediately — no one worked so much 
on his detachment as the commander of the 
sixth. Georgievsky read aloud to his follow 
members, helped them to dress, saw that they 
washed themselves, was never tired of convinc- 
ing, pensuading and adjuring them. In the 
Commanders' Council he always .stood for the 
idea of love and care for the little ones. And 
he had many achievements to boast of. Into 
his hands were put the dirtiest, most ill-condi- 
tioned boys, and by a week he had turned them 
into dandies, their hair slicked, pursuing their 
way with the utmost precision along the paths 
of the colony’s life of toil. 

There were two Volkovs in the colony — 
Zhorka and Alyoshka. They had not a single 
feature in common, though they were brothers. 
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Zhorka ha(j[ mado a bad start in the colony, 
displaying an uiiconquorablo laziness, a dis- 
tressing sickliness, a quarrelsome and spiteful 
nature. He never smiled and but seldom spoke, 
and I was afraid he would never become one 
of ourselves but would run away. His transfor- 
mation took place without any fuss and without 
pedagogical efforts. In the Commanders' Council 
it suddenly appeared that only one possible com- 
bination remained for the digging of an ice 
pit — Galatenko and Zhorka. Everyone laughed. 

Nobody could want to put two such shirk- 
ers to work together. 

There was still more merriment when some- 
body proposed an interesting experiment: 
to make a mixed detachment of them and see 
what came of it, and how much they would 
dig. After some deliberation Zhorka was 
chosen as commander, Galatenko being still 
worse. Zhorka was called before the Council 
and I addressed him as follows: 

“Look here, Volkov. You've been elect- 
ed commander of a mixed detachment for 
making an icehouse, and Galatenko will be 
your helper. Only we're a bit afraid you won't 
be able to manage him.” 

After a moment's thought* Zhorka mut- 

atdH * 

“i’ll manage him.” 

The next day an excited monitor ran up 
to me. 
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“You simply must come! It’s ever so amus- 
ing to watch Zhorka drilling* Galatcnko! 
Only take care— ‘if they hear us everything 
will be spoiled 1 ” 

We crept up to the field of action in the 
shelter of the bushes. On the cleared space in 
the remains of what had been a garden, was 
the rectangular base of the future icehouse. 
One end of it was Galatenko’s allotment, 
the other, Zhorka’s. Which was which could 
be seen at a glance both by the disposition 
of the forces, and by an obvious difference 
in the productivity of the workers. Zhorka 
had already dug up several square metres, 
while Galatenko had only done a narrow strip. 
But Galatenko was by no moans asleep — 
he was clumsily driving his thick foot against 
the intractable spade, sticking it into the 
earth, and continually turning his heavy head, 
with an effort which was apparent, towards 
Zhorka. If Zhorka was not b'oking, Galatcnko 
would stop w'orking, keeping his foot on the 
spade, ready at the first alarm to plunge it 
into the earth. It was obvious that Vol- 
kov was thoroughly sick of all these 
tricks. 

“D’you think I’m going to stand over you 
and beg you to work? I have no time to fuss 
about with you!” 

“Why should you work so hard? ” grumbled 
Galatenko. 
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Without answering Zhorka went over to 
Galatcnko. 

“I’m not going to talk to you, d’you 
understand?” he said. “But if you don’t dig 
from here to here, I’ll throw your dinner on 
to the garbage heap.” 

“Who’s going to let you throw it out? 
What would Anton say?” 

“He can say what he likes, but throw it out 
I will, so now you know!” 

Galatenko looked steadily into Zhorka’s 
eyes and read in them that Zhorka meant 
business. Galalenko muttered: 

“I’m working, aren’t I? Can’t you leave 
mo alone?” 

His spade began moving more briskly in 
the earth, and the monitor touched my 
elbow. 

“Enter it in your report, " I whispered. 

That evening the monitor’s report conclud- 
ed with the words: 

“I wish to draw attention to the good work 
of 3-1, mixed detachment under command of 
Volkov senior. ” 

Karabanov encircled Volkov’s head with 
his powerful arm, exclaiming: 

“Oho! Not every commander gets honoured 
like that!” 

Zhorka smiled proudly. Galatcnko also 
bestowed a smile upon us from the door of 
the office, adding huskily: 
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A sentry guards the Gorky Colony banners 





“Oh, yes, we worked today — wo worked 
like hell!” 

From this moment Zhorka was a changed 
creature, he went full steam ahead towards 
perfection, and in two months' time the Com- 
manders’ Council transferred him to the new 
colony with the special purpose of brisking 
up the lazy seventh detachment. 

Everybody liked Alyoshka Volkov from 
the first day. He was far from handsome, his 
face being covered with spots of every possible 
sliadc, and his forehead was so low, that his 
hair seemed to grow forward instead of up- 
wards; but Alyoshka was quite clever, in fact 
he was exceedingly clever, and soon everyone 
realized this. There was no better commander 
of a mixed detachment than Alyoshka — he 
could plan work skilfully, find the right place 
for each of the younger boys, and was always 
discovering new ways and methods of doing 
things. 

Kudlaty, with his broad Mongol face, and 
wiry stocky frame, was a clever boy, too. He 
had been a simple farm hand before he came 
to us, but always went by the nickname 
“kulak” in the colony; indeed, had it not been 
for the colony, which led Kudlaty in due time 
to Party membership, he would have become 
a kulak, for a sort of animal and at the same 
time profoundly possessive instinct, a love for 
property, for carts, for harrows, for horses. 
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for manure and a ploughed field, for all sorts of 
farmyard work iu sheds, in barns, were ruling 
passions with him. Kudlaty was unassail- 
able in argument, unhurried in speech, and had 
the firm foundations of the serious and thrif- 
ty accumulator of property. As a former farm 
hand, however, ho dclesled the kulaks with 
sane determination, believing wholeheartedly 
in the worth of our commune, as he did in 
that of all communes, on principle. Kudla- 
ty had long been Kalina Ivanovich’s right 
hand in the colony, and by the end of 1923 
a considerable share of the economic admini- 
stration had been laid on his shoulders. 

Stupitsyn was also of a practical turn of 
mind, but ho was quite a different typo. He 
was a true proletarian. He could trace his 
origin to the workshops of Kharkov, and 
knew where his father, his grandfather, and 
bis great-grandfather had worked. Members 
of his family had long adorned the ranks of 
the proletariat in the factories of Kharkov, 
and his eldest brother had been exiled for 
participation in the revolution of 1905. Stu- 
pitsyn was, moreover, a handsome fellow. 
He had finely pencilled brows and small, 
keen, black eyes. On cither side of his mouth 
was a fine knot of subtle mobile muscles, his 
face was extremely expressive, and its changes 
were abrupt and interesting. Stupitsyn rep- 
resented one of our most important agricul- 
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tural branches — the new colony hoghouse, 
in which the inmates had begun to increase 
and multiply at an almost fantastical rate. 
A special detachment — the tenth — worked in 
the hoghouse, and its commander was Slu> 
pitsyn. He managed to make of his detachment 
an energetic unit, its members having little 
in common with the traditional swineherd. 
They were seldom without a book, their heads 
were filled with rations, their hands with 
pencils and writing pads; on the doors of the 
pens were inscriptions, there were diagrams 
and regulations all over the hoghouse, and 
each pig had its own document. What didn’t 
they have in that hoghouse? 

Alongside the leading group were two large 
groups much akin to it — its reserve. These 
consisted, on the one hand, in active veterans, 
splendid workers and comrades, strong, calm 
individuals without, however, outstanding 
organizational talent. These were Prikhodko, 
Chobot, Soroka, Leshy, Gleiser, Schneider, 
Ovcharenko, Koryto, Fedorenko and many 
others. On the other hand were the younger 
boys beginning to grow up, a real reserve, 
even now beginning to show the marks of 
future organizers. Their youth prevented them 
as yet from gathering up the reins of govern- 
ment, besides, their seniors were in the ruling 
posts, and they loved and respected their 
seniors. They had, however, many advantages 
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over them, having tasted of colony life at an 
earlier age, and assimilated its traditions more 
thoroughly, so that they believed still more 
strongly in the incontrovertible worth of the 
colony, and above all, were better educated, 
what knowledge they had being a more active 
possession. They were our old friends Toska, 
Shclaputin, Zhevely, Bogoyavlensky, but 
there were some new names — Lapot, Sliarov- 
sky, Romanchenko, Nazarenko, Veksler. These 
were all the future commanders and active 
workers of the epoch of the conquest of Ku- 
ryazh. And they were already beginning to 
be nominated commanders of mixed detach- 
ments. 

These groups of colonists composed the 
greater pai t of our collective. They were strong 
in the spirit of optimism, in energy, in knowl- 
edge and in experience, and the rest were 
drawn along irresistibly in their wake. The 
colonists themselves divided these latter under 
Ihree headings— the “swamp,'* the “small 
fry,*’ and the “rabble.** 

To the “swamp** belonged those who had 
in no way distinguished themselves, who were 
inarticulate, as if they were themselves not 
quite sure that they belonged to the colony. 
It must, however, be added, that outstanding 
personalities did sometimes emerge from it 
and that it represented a mere phase itself. 
For a time it consisted, to a great extent, of 
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boys from the new colony. Of little ones we 
had over a dozen, regarded by the rest as 
raw material, whose duel function it was to 
learn to wipe their noses. The little ones, them- 
selves, moreover, did not aspire to any out- 
standing activities, content] j>g themselves with 
games, skating, boating, fishing, sleighing, 
and other trifles. 1 considered that they were 
perfectly riglit. 

There were only about five persons in the 
“rabble” — Galatenko, Perepelyalchenko, Ev- 
gonyev, Gustoivan, and a few others. They 
were relegated to the “rabble” by common 
consent as soon as a striking weakness was 
discovered in any one of iJtem. Galatenko, for 
example, was a glutton and a shirker; Evgenyov 
showed himself to bo a hysterical liar and 
chatterer; Perepelyalchenko was a sickly, 
whimpering cadger; w'hile Gustoivan was 
“psychic,” a sort of God’s f'^ol, ever praying 
to the Blessed Virgin, and dreaming of enter- 
ing a monastery. In time the “rabble” shook 
off some of these unfortunate attributes, but 
it was a long and tedious process. 

Such was the collective in our colony at 
the end of 1923. In appearance, all its members 
with few exceptions, w'cre equally spruce, 
and all flaunted their military carriage. We 
already had splendid marching columns, their 
vanguard adorned by four buglers and eight 
drummers. We had a banner, too, a lovely silk 
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one, and embroidered in silk — a present from 
the Ukrainian People’s Commissariat for 
Education, on the occasion of our third anni- 
versary. 

On proletarian holidays the colony marched 
into the town to the roll of drums, astonish- 
ing the town dwellers and impressionable 
pedagogues by their austere rhythm, iron 
discipline and distinguished bearing. Always 
the last to come to the square, so as not to have 
to wait for anyone, we would stand at atten- 
tion, till the buglers sounded a salute to all 
the town workers, the colonists raising their 
hands. Then our columns would break up 
in search of holiday impressions, leaving 
the standard-bearer and a small guard at atten- 
tion in front, and a little ensign at the back 
to mark the lines of the rear. And this was so 
impressive that no one ever ventured to occupy 
the place we had marked out for ourselves. 
We overcame our sartorial limitations by 
ingenuity and audacity. We wwe determined 
opponents of cotton suits, that gruesome 
feature of children’s homes. But we did not 
possess suits of better quality. Nor had we 
new and handsome footwear. For this reason 
we wx‘nt on parade barefoot, but managed to 
make it look as if this was intentional. The 
boys wore shirts of dazzling whiteness. Their 
black trousers were of good quality, rolled 
up below the knees, snow-white undergarments 
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turned up over them. Their shirt sleeves 'were 
also rolled above their elbow. The effect was 
smart and gay, striking a slightly rural note. 

On the 3rd of October, 1923, such a column 
streamed across the colony drill ground. By 
then a most complex operation, which had 
taken three weeks to accomplish, had been 
brought to an end. According to the resolution 
passed at a combined session of the Pedagogical 
Council and the Commanders’ Council, the 
Gorky Colony was concentrated in one place — 
the former Trepke estate — putting its old 
estate on the lake Rakitnoye at the disposal 
of the Gubernia Department of Public Educa- 
tion. By the 3rd of October, everything had 
been transferred to the new colony. Work- 
shops, sheds, stables, storerooms, dining room, 
kitchen and school were all there, and the 
belongings of the staff had been moved. By 
the morning of the 3rd of Oct 'her, only fifty 
boys, the banner, and myseli, remained in 
the old colony. 

At twelve noon, a representative of the 
Gubernia Department of Public Education 
signed the deed for the handing over of the 
estate of the Gorky Colony, and stood aside. 
I gave the order: 

“To the colours — attention!” 

The boys drew themselves up for the salute, 
the drums thundered, the bugles sounded for 
the march past the colours. The flag brigade 
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brought the banner out of the office. Bearing 
it on our right flank, we bade no farewell 
to the old place, though wc harboured not the 
slightest liostilily to it. Wo just didn’t like 
looking back. Nor did we glance back when the 
columns of oiir colony, shattering the silence 
of the fields with its drumbeats, passed the 
Rakitnoye lake, and Andrei Karpovich’s 
stronghold on the village street, and descend- 
ed to the grassy valley of the Kolomak, 
marching towards the new bridge built by the 
members of our colony. 

The whole staff and a number of villagers 
from Goncharovka were gathered in the yard 
at Trepke, and the columns of the now colony 
members, in all their glory, stood to attention 
in honour of the Gorky banner. We had entered 
upon a new era. 





